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ROMEO 

AND 

JULIET. 

v. 


PROLOGUE. 


HP  WO  Houjholds,  both  alike  in  Dignity , 

In  fair  Verona,  ( where  we  lay  our  Scene) 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  oftbefe  two  foes, 

A  pair  of  ftar-crofs*  d  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whofc  mi f- adventured  piteous  overthrows. 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents  Jlrife. 
*Ihe  fearful  pajfage  of  their  death-mark*  d  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents  rage, 
Which  but  their  ckildrens  end  nought  could  remove^ 

Is  now  the  two  hours  trajjick  of  our  ftage, 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
What  btre  fhall  inifs,  cut  toil  Jhalljiriite  t9  ntsrJ, 
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Dramatis  Personjb. 


ESCALUS,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman  in  love  with  Juliet,  and  Kinf- 

man  to  the  Prince, 
Mount  ague,?  Two  Ltrds  of  ancient  Families,  Enemies 
Capulet,      S  to  each  other, 

Romeo,  Son  to  Mountague. 

Mercutio,  Kinfman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  U  Romeo, 
Ben  vol  10,  Kinfman  and  friend  to  Romeo, 
Tybalt,  Kinfman  to  Capulet, 
"Friar  Lawrence. 
"Friar  John. 

Balthasar,  Servant  to  Romeo* 
Page  to  Paris. 

Sampson,  7  n  01* 
^  >  Servants  to  Capulet* 

Gregory,  \  r 

Abram,  Servant  to  Mountagueo 

Apothecary. 

Peter,  Servant  to  the  Nurfe, 

1 

lLady  Mountague,  Wife  to  Mountague. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet,  in  love  with  Romeo* 

Nurfe  to  Juliet. 

Citizens  ofVerona,feveralmen  and  women  relations  frCapulet^ 
Muficians,  Majkers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  AEl,  is  in 
Mantua  5  during  all  the  reji  of  the  Play,  in  and  near 
Yerona. 

The  Plot  tak$n  from  an  Italian  Novel  <?/Bandello. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street  in  Verona. 
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Enter  Sampfon  and  Gregory,  with  /words  and  buckler: y 

two  Servants  of  the  Capulets. 
Sam,  REGORTy  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry 

coals. 

Greg,  No,  for  then  we  mould  be  colliers, 
Sam,  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  mov'd. 
Greg.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  mov'd  to  ftrike. 
Sam.  A  dog  of  the  houfe  of  Mountague  moves  me. 
Gre.  To  move,  is  to  ftir  ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is  to  ftand  : 
therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  runn'ft  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  houfe  mail  move  me  to  ftand  :  I  wi.l 
take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mountague 's. 

Greg.  That  mews  thee  a  weak  flave,  for  the  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True,  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weakeft 
Teftels,  are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall :  therefore  I  will  pufh 
Mountague' s  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his  maids  to 
the  wall. 

Greg.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mafters,  and  us  their 
men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  mew  my  felf  a  tyrant :  when 
I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with  the  maids  , 
and  cut  off  their  heads. 
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Greg,  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads, take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Greg.  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  (hall  feel  while  I  am  able  to  (land  :  and 
*tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flerti. 

Greg.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  nm  :  if  thou  hadft,  thou 
hadft  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool,  here  comes  of  the 
houfe  of  the  Mountagues, 

Enter  Abram  and  Bahhafar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out  5  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Greg.  How  ?  turn  thy  back  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Greg.  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee  ! 

Sam.  Let  u$  take  the  law  of  our  fides  :  let  them  begin, 
Greg.  I  will  frown  as  I  pafs  by,  and  let  them  take  it  as 
they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.    I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  it. 
Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 
Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 
Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 
Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay  ay  ? 
Greg.  Np. 

Sam.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  Sir : 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 
Greg.  Do  you  quarrel,  Sir  ? 
Abr.  Quarrel,  Sir?  no,  Sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  Sir,  I  am  for  you  ?  I  ferve  as  good  a. 
man  as  you. 
Abr.  No  better. 
Sam.  Well,  Sir, 

Enter  Benvolio. 
Greg,  Say  better :  here  comes  one  of  my  matter's 
kinfmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  Sir, 
Abr,,  You  lie, 
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Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  Gregory,  remember  thy 
fwaming  blow.  [Theyf^ht. 

Ben.  Part,  fools,  put  up  your  f words,  you  know  not 
what  you  do.  t 
Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  > 
Turn  thee,  Bewvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  ;  put  up  thy  fword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What !  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  1  hate  the  word 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Mountagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [Fight, 
Enter  three  or  four  Citizens  with  clubs. 
Ojji.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans  !  ftrike !  beat  them  down  \ 
Down  with  the  Capulets,  down  with  the  Mountagues  ! 
Enter  old  Capulet  in  his  gown,  and  Lady  Capulet. 
Cap.  What  noife  is  this  ?  give  me  my  long  fword,  ho  ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  :  why  call  you  for  a  fword  ? 
Cap.  A  fword,  I  fay  :  old  Mount  ague  is  come, 
And  flourifties  his  blade  in  fpight  of  me. 

Enter  old  Mountague  and  Lady  Mountague. 
Moun.  Thou  villain,  Capulet  —  Hold  me  not,  let  me  go. 
La  Moun.  Thou  (halt  not  ftir  a  foot  to  feek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince  with  Attendants, 
prin.  Rebellious  fubjects,  enemies  to  peace, 

Frophaners  of  this  neighbour-ftained  fteel  

Will  they  not  hear  ?  what  ho !  you  men,  you  beafc, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage, 
With  purple  fountains  ifluing  from  your  veins  : 
Cn  pain  of  torture,  from  thofe  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mif-temperM  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  fentence  of  your  moved  Prince. 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Mountague, 
Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  ftreets, 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Call  by  their  grave  befeemin§  ornaments, 
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To  wield  old  partizans  in  hands  as  old. 

If  ever  you  dilturb  our  ftreets  again. 

Your  lives  (hall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

For  this  time  all  the  reft  depart  away, 

You,  CapuUt,  (hall  go  along  with  me  $ 

And,  Mountague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe, 

To  old  Free-twwn,  our  common  judgment-place  : 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  Prince  and  Capulet,  &c9 
SCENE  It. 

La  Moun.  Who  fet  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  adverfary, 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting,  ere  1  did*  approach  $ 
I  drew  to  part  them :  In  the  inftant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepaid, 
Which,  as  he  breath' d  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  fwung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
'Till  the  Prince  came. 

La  Moun.  O,  where  is  Romeo  ?  faw  you  him  to-day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfhipp'd  fun 
Peep'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  Eaft, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad  9 
Where  underneath  the  grove  of  fycamour, 
That  weftward  rootcth  from  this  city  fide, 
So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon. 
Tow'rds  him  I  made,  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  ftole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
I  meafuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
That  moft  are  bufied  when  they're  moft  alone, 
Purfued  my  humour,  not  purfuing  him  5 
And  gladly  ftiunn'd,  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Moun.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frefti  morning  dew  \ 
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But  all  fo  foen  as  the  all-cheering  fun 
Should,  in  the  fartheft  Eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  mady  curtains  from  Aurora  $  bed  j 
Away  from  light  fteals  home  my  heavy  fon, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  day-light  out, 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  muft  this  humour  prove, 
Unlefs  good  c«unfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Maun.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  it  of  him, 

Ben.  Have  you  importunM  him  by  any  means  ? 

Moun.  Both  by  my  felf  and  many  other  friends  j 
But  he,  his  own  affection's  counfellor, 
Is  to  himfelf,  I  will  not  fay  how  true, 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe, 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery ; 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  fun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  forrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  See  where  he  comes :  fo  pleafe  you  flep  afide. 
Til  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Moun.  I  would  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  ftay, 
To  hear  true  (hrift.    Come,  Madam,  let's  away.  [Exeunt , 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 

Mom.  Is  the  day  fo  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  ftruck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me,  fad  hours  feem  long  t 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  fo  faft  ? 

Ben.  It  was :  what  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  > 

Bom.  Not  having  that,  which  having  makes  them  ftiort, 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Bom.  Out  

Ben.  Of  love  ? 

Mm,  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  Uve. 
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Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftiH, 
Should  without  eyes  fee  path-ways  to  his  ill ! 
"Where  mall  we  dine  ?—  O  me !  —  What  fray  was  here  ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love: 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  ! 
Oh  any  thing  of  nothing  firft  create  ! 
©  heavy  lightnefs  !  ferious  vanity  ! 
Mif-ftiapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms  ! 
feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health  I 
Still-waking  fleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  ! 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this* 
Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppreflion. 

Rom.  Griefs  of  mine  own  lye  heavy  in  my  breaft  ! 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate  to  have  them  preft 
With  more  of  thine  $  this  love  that  thou  haft  fhewn 
I>oth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  fmoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs, 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers  eyes, 
Being  vext,  a  fea  nourilh'd  with  lovers  tears  5 
What  is  it  elfe  ?  a  madnefs  moft  difcreet, 
A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preserving  fweet : 
?  Farewel,  my  cozen.  \Gein 

Ben.  Soft,  I'll  go  along. 
An  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  But  I  have  loft  my  felf,  I  am  not  here, 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,  who  (he  is  you  love*, 

Rom.  What,  (hall  I  groan  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no  5 
^ut  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Sm>  Bid  a  Tick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will  — — 
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t)  word,  ill  urg*d  to  one  that  is  fo  ill  

In  fadnefs,  coufm,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  ainVd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A. right  good  marks-man  5  --  and  ftie's  fair  I  love, 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  fooneft  hit. 

Rom.  But  in  that  hit  you  mifs  j  --  me'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow  ;  me  hath  Dians  wit : 
And  in  ftrong  proof  of  chaftity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childim  bow  me  lives  unharmed. 
She  will  not  flay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th"  encounter  of  availing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint-feducing  gold, 
O,  fhe  is  rich  in  beauty  5  only  poor, 
That  when  (he  dies,  with  her  dies  beauty's  flore. 

Ben.  Then  me  hath  fworn,  that  me  will  ftiil  live  chafte  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  fparing  makes  huge  wafte, 
For  beauty  ftarv'd  with  her  feverity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  pofterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wife  ;  too  wifely  fair, 
To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair  $ 
She  hath  forfworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O  teach  me  how  I  mould  forget  to  think, 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  5 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers  (exquifite)  in  queftion  more  : 
Thofe  happy  maiks  that  kifs  fair  Ladies  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair  j 
He  that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eye-fight  loft. 
Shew  me  a  miftr.efs  that  is  pafling  fair  ; 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read  who  paft  that  pafling  fair  ? 
Farewel,  thou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  elfe  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt , 

Vol.  IX.  B  SCENE 
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scene  nr. 

Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant* 
Cap,  And  Monntague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike  5  and  'tis  not  hard 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both, 
And  pity  'tis  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long : 
But  now,  my  Lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  fuit  ? 

Cap,  But  faying  o'er  what  I  have  faid  before  2 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  feen  the  change  of  fourteen  years; 
Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Pa*  Younger  than  (he  are  happy  mothers  made. 
Cap.  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made  3 
The  earth  hath  fwaliowed  all  my  hopes  but  her. 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part  5 
If  flie  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 
Lyes  my  confent,  and  fair  according  voice  • 
This  night,  I  hold  an  old  accuftom'd  feaft, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueft, 
Such  as  I  love,  and  you  among  the  ftore 
One  more,  o'th'  welcome  makes  my  number  motet 
At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  heaven  light, 
Such  comfort  as  do  lufty  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefh  female-buds  (hall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  houfe  5  hear  all,  all  fee, 
And  like  her  moft,  whofe  merit  moft  fliall  be  2 
Which  on  more  view  of  many,  mine  being  one 
May  ftand  in  number,  though  in  reck'ning  none* 
Come  go  with  me.   Go,  firrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona,  find  thofe  perfons  out 
Whofe  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  fay, 
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My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  ftay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 
Ser.  Find  them  out  whofe  names  are  written  here  ?  It  is 
written,  that  the  fhoemaker  mould  meddle  with  his  yard, 
and  the  taylor  with  his  laft,  the  fuller  with  his  pencil,  and 
the  painter  with  his  nets.  But  I  am  fent  to  find  thofe  per- 
fons  whofe  names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what 
names  the  writing  perfdn  nath  here  writ.  I  muft  to  the 
learned.  —  In  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 
Ben.  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  leflen'd  by  another's  anguifh  5 
Turn  giddy  and  be  help'd  by  backward  turning, 

One  defperate  grief  cure  with  another's  languifh  5 
Take  thou  fome  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  will  die. 
Rom.  Your  plantan  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? . 
Rom.  For  your  broken  fhin. 
Ben.  Why,  Romeo ,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad  man  is  i 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipt  and  tormented  j  and  —  Good-e'en,  good  fellow. 

[To  the  Servant, 
Ser.  God  gi' good-e'en :  I  pray,  Sir,  can  you  read  ? 
Rem.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 
Ser.  Perhaps  you  have  learn' d  it  without  book :  but,  I 
pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 
Ser.  Ye  fay  honeftly  ;  reft  you  merry. 
Rem.  Stay,  feilow,  I  can  read. 

[He  reads  the  letter.] 
Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife  and  daughters :  Count  An- 
felm  and  his  beauteous  fifters  ;  the  Lady  widow  of  Vitruvio  5 
Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely  neices  5  Mercutio,  and  his 
brother  Valentine  ;  mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ;  my  fair  ncice  Rofaline,  Livia,  Signior  Valentio,  and 
his  coujin  Tybalt  j  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 

B  a  A 
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A  fair  aflembly  5  whither  mould  they  come  ? 
Ser.  Up. 
Rom.  Whither  ? 
Ser.  To  fupper  to  our  houfe. 
Rom.  Whofe  houfe  ? 
Ser.  My  matter's. 

Rom.  Indeed  I  mould  have  aflct  you  that  before* 

Ser.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  aiking.  My  mafter 
is  the  great  rich  Capukt,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  houfe 
of  Mountagues,  I  pray  come  and  cralh  a  cup  of  wine.  Reft 
you  merry.  ££#<>• 

Ben.  At  this  fame  ancient  feaft  of  Capulefs, 
Sups  the  fair  Rofa/ine,  whom  thou  fo  lov'ft  j 
With  all  th'  admired  beauties  of  Verona, 
Go  thither,  and  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  I  (hall  mow, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  fwan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  fuch  falfehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  § 
And  thofe  who  often  drown' d  could  never  die, 
Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  th'  all-feeing  fun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firft  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut,  tut,  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by, 
Herfelf  pois'd  with  herfelf  in  either  eye  : 
But  in  thofe  chryftal  fcales  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  Lady-love  againft  fome  other  maid 
That  I  will  mew  you>  mining  at  this  feaft, 
And  (he  will  fhew  fcant  well,  that  now  mews  bed, 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  fhewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  fplendor  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    IV.     Capulet's  Houfe. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  Nurfe,  where' s  my  daughter  ?  call  her  forth 
to  me. 

Nurfe.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head,  (at  twelve  years 
old)  I  bad  her  come  j  what,  lamb  !  what,  lady- bird  ! 
God  forbid,— where's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet  ! 

Enter 
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Enter  Juliet. 
yul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 
Nurfe.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here,  what  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter  Nurfe,  give  leave  a 

While,  we  muft  talk  in  fecret  5  nurfe,  come  back  again , 
I  have  remembred  me,  thou  (halt  hear  my  counfel :  thow 
know'ft  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  npt  fourteen. 

Nurfe.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth,  (and  yet  to  mf 
teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  but  four,)  flie's  not  fourteen  3 
how  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas-tlde  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurfe.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  come 
Lammas-eve  at  night  fha'll  ftie  be  fourteen.  Sufan  and 
<he  (God  reft  all  Chriftian  fouls)  were  of  an  age.  Well, 
Sufan  is  with  God,  me  was  too  good  for  me.  But  as  I 
faid,  on  Lammas-eve  at  night  mall  Ihe  be  fourteen,  that 
tfhall  (lie,  marry,  I  remember  it  well.  "lis  fince  the 
earthquake  now  eleven  years,  and  me  was  wean'd,  I 
never  fliall  forget  it,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  upon 
that  day ;  for  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
fitting  in  the  fun  under  the  dove-houfe  wall,  my  Lord 
and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  --- nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. 
But  as  I  faid,  when  it  did  tafte  the  worm-wood  on  the 
nipple  of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  fee  it 
teachy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug.    Shake,  quoth  the 

dove-houfe  'twas  no  need  I  trow  to  bid  me  trudge  ; 

and  fince  that  time  it  is  eleven  years,  for  then  (he  could 
Hand  alone,  nay,  by  th'  rood,  (lie  could  have  run,  and 
wadled  all  about  5  for  even  the  day  before  me  broke  her 
brow,  and  then  my  huiband,  (God  be  with  his  foul, 
a'was  a -merry  man,)  took  up  the  child  ;  yea,  quoth  he, 
doft  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ?  thou  wilt  fall  backward 
when  thou  haft  more  wit,  wilt  thou  not,  Jule  f  and 
fcy  my  holy-dam,  the  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  laid, 
<*v  j  To  fee  now  how  a  jell  fliall  come  about.  I  war- 
B  3  rant, 
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rant,  an  I  mould  live  a  thoufand  years,  I  never  mould 
forget  it :  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule',  quoth  he  ?  and  prett/ 
fool,  it  ftinted,  and  faid,  ay. 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this,  I  pray  thee  hold  thy  peace. 
Nurfe.  Yes,  Madam  j  yet  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh,  to 
think  it  mould  leave  crying,  and  fay,  ay  5  and  yet  I 
warrant  it  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a  young 
cockrel's  ftone :  a  perilous  knock,  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Yea,  quoth  my  husband,  fall'ft  upon  thy  face  ?  thou 
wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  comeft  to  age  ;  wilt  thou 
not,  Jule?  it  ftinted,  and  faid,  ay, 

Jul.  And  flint  thee  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  I. 
Nurfe.  Peace,  I  have  done  :  God  mark  thee  to  his  grace* 
Thou  waft  the  prettieft  babe  that  e'er  I  nurft. 
An  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
1  have  my  wifli. 

La.  Cap.  And  that  fame  marriage  is  the  very  theme 
J  came  to  talk  of.    Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet  3 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurfe.  An  honour  ?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
I'd  fay  thou  hadlt.  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  j  younger  than  you 
Here  in  Verona,  Ladies  of  efteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers.    By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then  in  brief, 
The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  Lady,  Lady,  fuch  a  man 
As  all  the  world---Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Ver9na*s  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower. 
Nurfe.  Nay,  he's  a  flower  ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 
La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  f 
Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  confent  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Madam,,  the  guefts  are  come,  f  upper  ferv'd  up,  you 

ealj'd* 
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«a!Pd,  my  young  Lady  a(kM  for,  the  nurfe  curd  in  the 
pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity  j  I  mud  hence  to 
wait,  I  befeech  you  follow  f .  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    V.    A  Street  before  Capulet^  Houfe. 
Enter  Rpmeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  five  or  fix  other 
Majkers,  Torch-bearers,  and  Drummer. 

Rom.  "What,  (hall  this  fpeech  be  fpoke  for  our  excufc? 
Or  fhall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity. 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  fcarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  Ladies  like  a  crow-keeper. 
Nor  a  without-book  prologue  faintly  fpoke 
After  the  prompter,  'fore  our  enterance. 
But  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure,  and  be  gone, 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  muft  have  you  dance, 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  mc  5  you  have  dancing  ftioes 
With  nimble  foles,  I  have  a  foul  of  lead 
So  flakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  Give  me  a  cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in, 
A  vifor  for  a  vifor :  what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  fliall  blufh  for  me. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me.    Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  fenfelefs  nifties  with  their  heels  ; 
For  I  am  proverb' d  with  a  grand -fire  phrafe  $ 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on  J.  I 

-f  .....  I  befcech  you  follow. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.    JnHet,  the  County  ftayt. 

Kurfi.  Go,  girl,  ftck  happy  nigbtl  to  happy 

+  and  look  on, 

The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  art!  dor-.c.  . 

Mtr.  Tut,  dun's  the  moufe,  the  constable's  own  ward ^ 
If  thou  art  d.in,  we*ll  draw  thee  from  fcfte  rinre,- 
Or,  fave  your  reverence,  love,  wherein  inou  lti<:Kc3 
Up  to  the  ears  :  come,  wc  bum  4jy  ijtfht>  t}o, 

Aem.  Nay,  that's  not  fo. 

Mer.  I  lae^nj  Sir>  we  delay. 
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I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 
Mer.  And  fo  did  I. 
Rom,  Well  $  what  was  yours  ? 
Mer,  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom,  —In  bed  afleep  5  while  they  do  dream  things  true, 
Mer,  O  then  I  fee  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fancy's  mid-wife,  and  me  comes 
In  mape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-ftone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  mens  nofes  as  they  lye  afleep  : 
Her  waggon-fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners  legs 5 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  graftioppers  5 
The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web  j 
The  collars,  of  the  moonmine's  watry  beams  ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  5  the  lam,  of  film  j 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prickt  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joyner  fquirrel  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies  coach-makers  : 
And  in  this  ftate  fhe  gallops  night  by  night, 
Through  lovers  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  : 
O'er  courtiers  knees,  that  dream  on  curtfies  ftrait : 
O'er  lawyers  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kiffes  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  fweet- meats  tainted  are, 
Sometimes  fhe  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nofe, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit : 

Wc  bum  our  lights  by  night,  like  lamps  by  day.    [EJ,  1, 3 

Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  fits 

Five  times  a  day  ere  once  in  her  right  wits.    [Ed,  I  3 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  t»  this  mask  ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why?  may  one  aak  ? 

Hum,  I  drcumt  *  dream? 

A*i 
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And  fomctimes  comes  (he  with  a  tith-pig's  tail, 
Tackling  a  parfon  as  he  lyes  afleep  5 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometimes  (he  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spanijb  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  ftarts  and  wakey, 
And  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  fleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lye  on  their  backs. 
That  prefies  them,  and  learns  them  firft  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage  : 
This,  this  is  me  

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutioy  peace  j 
Thou  talk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  1  talk  of  dreams  ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantafie, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air, 
And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Bv'n  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north, 
And  being  anger  d  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben,  This  wind  you  talk  of  blows  us  from  our  felves  j 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  fliall  come  too  late. 

Rom,  I  fear,  too  early  ;  for  my  mind  mifgives, 
Some  confequence,  ftill  hanging  in  the  ftars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  delpifed  life  clos'd  in  my  breaft, 
By  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 
But  he  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  coui  fe, 
Direct:  my  fuit !  On,  lully  gentlemen. 
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Ben.  ftrike,  drum. 

[They  march  about  the  ftage,  and  Exeunt* 
SCENE    VI.    A  Hall  in  Capulet's  Houfe. 
Enter  Servants  ivith  napkins. 

1  Ser.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take  away  ? 
lie  lhift  a  trencher  !  he  fcrape  a  trencher  I 

2  Ser.  When  good  manners  (hall  lye  all  in  one  or  two 
mens  hands,  and  they  unwafh'd  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

i  Ser.  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  remove  the  court- 
cup-board,  look  to  the  plate :  good  thou,  fave  me  a  piece 
of  march-pane  ;  and  as  thou  loveft  me,  let  the  porter  let 
in  Sufan  Grindfione,  and  Nell,— Anthony,  and  Potpan  ! 

a  Ser.  Ay,  boy,  ready. 

1  Ser.  You  are  look'd  for,  callM  for,  ask'd  for,  and 
fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Ser.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too ;  cheerly,  boys ; 
be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all.  [Exeunt » 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  all  the  Guejls  and  Ladies  ivith  the  maskers. 

1  Cap.  Gentlemen,  welcome.  Ladies  that  have  your  fee* 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 

Ah  me,  my  miftrefles,  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  (he  that  makes  dainty 

I'll  fwear  hath  corns  ;  am  I  come  near  ye  now  ? 

Welcome  all,  gentlemen  $  I've  feen  the  day 

That  I  have  worn  a  vifor,  and  could  tell 

A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  pleafe :  'tis  gone  j  'tis  gone ;  'tis  gone  \ 

[Mufick  plays,  and  they  dance  o 
More  light,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up  ; 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot, 
Ah,  Sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay  fit,  nay  (it,  good  coufin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  paft  our  dancing  days: 
How  long  is't  now  fmce  laft  your  felf  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

i  Cap.  What,  man,!  'tis  not  fo  much,  'tis  not  fo  much ; 
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•Tis  fmce  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  Pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  we  mask'd. 

1  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more  ;  his  fon  is  elder,  Sir  1 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  What  lady's  that  Which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  Knight  ? 

Ser.  I  know  not,  Sir. 

Rom.  O,  (he  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright  J 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Mtbiopy%  ear  : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear  ! 
So  (hows  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  mows. 
The  meafure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  ftand, 
And  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  'till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  fight ; 
I  never  faw  true  beauty  'till  this  night, 

7y£.  This  by  his  voice  Ihould  be  a  Mountague. 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  :  what  !  dares  the  flavt 
Come  hither  cover' d  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 
Now  by  the  flock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman,  wherefore  ftorm  you  %  } 
Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Mountague,  our  foe : 
A  villain  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight, 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night. 
Cap.  Young  Romeo,  is't  ? 
Tyb.  That  villain  Romeo. 
Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone* 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  : 
And  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town 
Here  in  my  houfe  do  hira  difparasemsnt, 
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Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  ; 
It  is  my  will,  the  which  if  thou  refpect, 
Shew  a  fair  prefer)  ce,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns, 
An  ili-befeeming  femblance  of  a  feaft. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  mall  be  endur'd.  f 
Be  quiet,  or  (more  light,  more  light,  for  (hajne) 
1*11  make  you  quiet — What  ?  cheerly,  my  hearts  ! 

Tyb,  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flefh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting* 
I  will  withdraw  $  but  this  intrufion  mail, 
Now  feeming  fweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall. 

Rom,  If  I  prophane  with  my  unworthy  hand  [To  Juliet- 
This  holy  ftirine,  the  gentle  fine  be  this, 
My  lips  two  blufhing  pilgrims  ready  ftand, 

To  fmooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kifs. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  mews  in  this  $ 
For  faints  have  hands  that  pilgrims  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers  kifs. 
Rom,  Have  not  faints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  muft  ufe  in  prayer, 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do, 
They  pray  ;  grant  thou,  left  faith  turn  to  defpair.  |j 

\      He  flull  be  endur'd. 
What,  goodinan  boy  —  I  fay  he  (hall.  Go  to— * 
Am  I  the.  matter  here,  or  yoi»  ?  go  to-- 
You'll  not  endure  him.'  God  fhall  mend  my  foul, 
You*!!  wake  a  mutiny  among  my  guelts! 
You  will  let  cock-a-hoop!  you'ii  be  the  man! 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  fliamc. 

Ct/>.  Go  to,  go  to,  ^ 
You  are  a  faucy  boy  —  *  is't  fo  indeed? 
This  trick  may  chance  to  feat  he  you ;  X  know  whal. 
Be  quiet,  cW. 

(|  -~-  turn  to  defpair. 

Jul  Saints  do  aot  move,  yet  grant  for  prayers  fake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not  while  my  prayers  effect  i  take: 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  th  ne  ray  (in  ispurg'd.  [Kiffrngber. 
Jul,  Th«n  havf  my  tip*  the  fin  that  Ute  they  took. 

Rem. 
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Nurfe.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ?  [<-ft  for  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  batchelor, 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
And  a  good  Lady,  and  a  wife  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter  that  you  talk  withal: 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chink. 

Rom.  Is  me  a  Capuhtf 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 
Ben.  Away,  be  tone,  the  fport  is  at  the'befl. 
Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unreft. 
Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone, 

We  have  a  trifling  foolilh  banquet  towards. 
Is  it  e'en  fo  ?  why  then,  I  thank  ycu  all. 

1  thank  you,  honeft  gentlemen,  good  night : 
More  torches  here— come  on,  then  let's  to  bed, 
Ah,  firrah,  by  my  fay  it  waxes  late. 

I'll  to  my  reft.  r  P 

«v  i  U       i-  *  i  ,  [Exeunt. 

J*I.  Come  hither,  nurfe.    What  is  yon  gentleman?  ' 
Nurfe.  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio.  ' 
Jul.  What's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  > 
Nurfe.  That  as  1  think  is  young  Petrucbio. 
Jnl.  What's  he  that  follows  here,  that  would  not  dance  t 
Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go  ask  his  name.    If  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurfe.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Mountague, 
The  only  fon  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  feen,  unknown  ;  and  known  too  late: 
Prodigious  Birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  muft  love  a  loathed  enemy.' 

Nurfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

.Row,  Sin  from  my  lip,  t  o  trtfpafi  frrcctly  ur*M; 
Give  me  my  fin  again.  *     •  ' 

JhU  Youkifs  by  th*  |>©0k, 
tfmfi.  Madam,  &c% 
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Jul.  A  rhime  I  learn' d  e'en  now 
Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  within,  Juliet; 

Nurfe.  Anon,  anon  

Come,  let's  away,  the  Grangers  all  are  gone.  [Exeunt, 
t         Enter  Chorus. 
Cho.  Now  old  defire  doth  on  his  death-bed  lye, 
And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir : 
That  Fair  for  which  love  groan'd  fore  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match' d,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  : 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  muft  complain, 

And  me  fteal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear ; 
And  {he  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  iefs 

To  meet  her  new  beloved  any  where : 
But  paffion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet, 
Tcmp'rmg  extremities  with  extream  fweet.  [Exit* 

ACT    II,     SCENE  I. 

The  STREET. 
Enter  Romeo  alone. 
JS.om.       AN  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
V^/  Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Ben  vol  io  with  Mercutio. 
x  Ben.  Romeo,  my  cou fin  Romeo  ! 

Mer.  He  is  wife, 
\    And,  on  my  life,  hath  ftol'n  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  Ke  ran  this  way,  and  leap'dthis  orchard  wall. 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mcr.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. 
Why,  Romeo!  humours  !  madman!  paffion  !  lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  liken efs  of  a  Sigh, 
.Speak  but  one  Rhime,  and  I  am  fatisfied. 
Cry  but  Ah  me  !  couple  but  love  and  do<ve% 
Speak  tp  my  goffip  Vtnux  one  fair  werdj 
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|  One  nick-name  to  her  pur-blind  fon  and  heir^ 
(Young  Abraham  f  Cupid,  he  that  (hot  fo  true, 
When  King  Cophetua>\ov 'd  the  beggar-maid—) 
He  heareth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moves  not, 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  muft  conjure  him* 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rof alined  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  fore-head,  and  her  fcarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demeafns  that  there  adjacent  lye, 
*That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  x  'twould  anger  hin> 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrefs'  circle, 
Of  forrie  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  ftand 
'Till  (he  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  ; 
That  were  fome  fpight.    My  invocation  is 
Honeft  and  fair,  and  in  his  miftrefs'  name 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himfclf  among  there  trees, 
To  be  conforted  with  the  hum'rous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  beft  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar-tree, 
And  wifh  his  miftrefs  were*  that  kind  of  fruit, 

Which  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone  

Romeo,  good  night ;  I'll  to  my  truckle-bed, 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep  ; 
Come,  mail  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go  then,  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  feek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.  [Exeunt 
SCENE    II.     Capulet'i  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jefts  at  fears  that  never  felt  a  wound- 
But  foft !  what  light  thro'  yonder  window  breaks  } 
It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  above  at  a  window. 

bL\hir,eK?b^y'  W'S*  name  ft«Hly  given  toG*Kin  the  Ai 
*allaj  here  referred  to  of  KingC./^*.  and  the  beggar-maul 

C  z  Arife, 
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Arife,  fair  fun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief  j 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  me. 
Be  not  her  maid  fince  (he  is  envious  : 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green, 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it  5  caft  it  off  

She  fpeaks,  yet  (he  fays  nothing  ;  what  of  that  ? 

Her  eye  difcourfes,  I  will  anfwer  it  

I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  me  fpeaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairefl  ftars  of  all  the  heav'n, 
Having  fome  bufinefs,  do  intreat  her  eyes, 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  'till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightnefs  of  her  cheek  would  fhame  thofe  ftar$, 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  ftream  fo  bright, 
That  birds  would  fing,  and  think  it  were  not  night  j 
See  how  (he  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me  ! 

Rom.  She  fpeaks. 
Oh,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel,  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  meflenger  from  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo ,  Romeo-- -wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  t 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refufe  thy  name  : 
Or  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet, 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  mall  I  fpeak  at  this  ?  [j4Jidt* 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
Thou'rt  not  thy  felf  fo,  though  a  Mountague. 
What's  Mountague  f  it  is  not  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face— -nor  any  other  part. 

What's 
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What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  role 
By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfe&ion  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title  j  Romeo,  quit  thy  name' 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee 
Take  all  my  felf.  ' 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptizM, 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo.  ,; 

Jul.  Whatman  art  thou,  that  thus  befcreen'd  in  ni*hfc 
So  ftumbleft  on  my  counfel  ?  to 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  th#e.,who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  faint,  is  hateful  to  my  felf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  word* 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  found. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Mountague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  faint,  if  either  thee  diflike. 

Jul.  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb, 
And  the  place  death,  confidering  who  thou  art 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe  walls. 
For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out, 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt  • 
Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  ftop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  there  lyes  more  peril  in  thine  eve, 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  5  look  thou  but  fweet 
And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity.  ' 

Jul.  i  would  not  for  the  world  they  faw  thee  here 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes' 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  fa* 

C  3  J« 
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Jul.  By  whofe  dire&ion  found'ft  thou  out  this  place 

Rom.  By  love,  that  firft  did  prompt  me  to  enquire  5 
He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes  : 
I  am  no  pilot,  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vaft  more  wafti'd  with  the  fartheft  fea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch,  merchandife. 

Jul.  Thou  know' ft  the  mafk  of  night  is  on  my  face,, 
Elfe  would  a  maiden  blufh  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to-night, 
fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 

What  I  have  fpoke  but  farewel  compliment : 

Doft  thou  love  me  ?  X  know  thou  wilt  fay,  ay, 
And  I  will  take  thy  word— -yet  if  thou  fwear'ft, 
Thou  may'ft  prove  falfe  ;  at  lovers  perjuries 
They  fay  Jove  laughs.    Oh  gentle  Rcmeo, 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or  if  thcu  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay, 
So  th^u  wilt  wooe  :  but  elfe  not  for  the  world- 
In  truth,  fair  Mountague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thcu  may'ft  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  truft  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true, 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 
1  mould  have  been  more  ftrange,  I  mull  confefj, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'ft,  ere  1  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  paffion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  bleffed  moon  I  vow. 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops— - 

Jul.  O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconftant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb ; 
J,eft  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable. 

Rem.  What  mall  I  fwear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  fwear  at  all  ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
Which  is  the  God  of  my  idolatry, 
And  VU  believe  tfiee, 
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Horn.  If  my  true  heart's  love  

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear  although  I  joy  in  thee, 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrail  to-night ; 
It  is  too  ram,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning  which  doth  ceafe  to  be 
Ere  one  can  fay,  It  lightens— -fweet,  good  night  ! 
This  bud  of  love  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet : 
Good  night,  good  night-— as  fweet  repofe  and  reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  bread  ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  fatisfa&ion  canft  thou  have  to  night  ? 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine, 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Would'ft  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  purpofe,love? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea, 
My  love  as  deep  5  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  fome  noife  within  5  dear  love,  adieu. 

[Nurfe  calk  'within. 

Anon,  good  nurfe  Sweet  Mountague,  be  true  : 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  wifl  come  again.  [Exit. 

Rom.  O  blerTed,  blerTed  night !  I  am  afraid 
Being  in  night  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-fweet  to  be  fubflantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed  : 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  pu;  pofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  Til  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
An4  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 

[Within :  Madam. 
I  same,  anon— but  if  thou  mean'ft  not  well, 

I 
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I  do  befeech  thee  [Within  ;  Madam.]  By  and  by  I 

come  

To  ceafe  thy  fuit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  fend. 
Horn.  So  thrive  my  foul ! 

Jul.  A  thoufand  times  good-night  !  [Exit, 

Rom.  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe  to  want  thy  light, 
love  goes  toward  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their  books  5 
Bur.  love  from  love,  towards  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 
Enter  Juliet  again. 

Jul.  Hift!  Romeo,  hift  !  O  for  a  falkner's  voice, 
To  lure  this  Taflel-gentle  back  again- ~ 
Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud  j 
Elfe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine. 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name  ; 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers  tongues  by  nighty 
Like  fofteft  mufick  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo  ! 

Rom.  My  fweet  !  . 

Jul.  At  what  a  clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail,  'tis  twenty  years  'till  then,—* 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  ftand  here  'till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  (hall  forget,  to  have  thee  ftill  Hand  there, 
Remembring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  ftill  ftay  to  have  thee  ftill  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almoft  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone, 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  Wanton's  bird, 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves. 
And  with  a  filk  thread,  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rem*  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jut. 
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Jul.  Sweet,  fo  would  I ; 
Yet  I  fhould  kill  thee  with  much  cherifhing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  Parting  is  fuch  fwect  forrow, 
That  I  mall  fay,  Good  nighty  'till  it  be  morrow.  [Exit. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breaft  ! 
Would  I  were  fleep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly  friar's  clofe  cell, 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell,  [Exit* 
SCENE    III.    A  monafiery. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  a  bajket. 

Fri,  The  grey-ey'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Check'ring  the  eaftern  clouds  with  lireaks  of  light, 
And  darknefs  flecker' d  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path-way  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 
Now  ere  the  .fun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  muft  fill  up  this  ofier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb, 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  j 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find  ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  fome,  an  J  yet  all  different. 
O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lyes 
In  plants,  herbs,  (tones,  and  their  true  qualities. 
For  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to't  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give  : 
Nor  ought  fo  good,  hut,  ftrain'd  from  that  fair  ufe, 
Revolts  from's  true  birth  tumbling  on  abufe. 
Virtue  itfelf  turns  vice,  being  mifapplied, 
And  vice  fometime  by  action's  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 
Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  medicine  power  : 
For  this,  being  fmelt,  with  that  fenfe  chears  each  part ; 
Being  tafted,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 
Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  ftill 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs  5  Grace  and  rude  Will : 

And 
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And  where  the  worfer  is  predominant, 
Full-foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant* 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  Good-morrow,  father  ! 
Fri.  Benedtcite  ! 
What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  falutes  mine  ear  ? 
Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper'd  head, 
So  foon  to  bid  good -morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  fleep  will  never  lye  j 
But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign* 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  allure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  Tome  diftemp'rature  5 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  fweeter  reft  was  mine. 
Fri.  God  pardon  fin  !  waft  thou  with  Rofaline  ? 
Rom.  With  Rofaline,  my  ghoftly  father  ?  no. 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 
Fri.  That's  my  good  fon :  but  where  haft  thou  been  then  ? 
Rom.  I  tell  thee  ere  thou  alk  it  me  again  j 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy, 
Where  on  a  fudden  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lyes  ; 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blefled  man,  for  lo 
My  intercefiion  likewife  fteads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confeflion  finds  but  riddling  fhrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know  my  heart's  dear  love  is  fct 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Caputet ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine, 
And  all  combin'd,  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  When,  and  where,  and  how 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  confent  to  marry  us  to-day. 
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Tri.  Holy  faint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  here  ! 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  dear, 
So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  mens  love  then  lyes 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jefu  Maria !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  waflit  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline  ? 
How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  wafte, 
To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  ? 
The  fun  not  yet  thy  fighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  6ld  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  j 
Lo  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  ftain  doth  fit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  waftfd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  waft  thy  felf,  and  thefe  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  RoJ aline. 
And  art  thou  changM  ?  pronounce  this  fentence  then, 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men. 
Rom.  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline. 
Fri.  For  doating,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 
Rom.  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love. 
Fri.  Not  in  a  grave, 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  me  whom  I  love  now 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  ; 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Fri.  Oh,  (he  knew  well 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  and  could  not  fpell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me, 
In  one  refpett  Y\\  thy  afiiftant  be : 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  houfhold-rancour  to  pure  love. 
Rom.  O  let  us  hence,  I  Hand  on  fudden  hafte. 
Fri.  Wifely  and  flow  j  they  ftumble  that  run  faft.  [Exc. 
SCENE      IV.      rbe  Street. 
Enter  Benvolio  ar.J  Mercutio. 
Mer.  Where  the  devil  lhould  this  Romeo  be  ?  came  he 
not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not  lo  his  father's,  I  fpoke  with  his  man* 

Mb, 
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Mer.  Why,  that  fame  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that 
Rofaline,  torments  him  fo,  that  he  will  fure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  to  old  Capulet,  hath  fent  a 
letter  to  his  father's  houfe. 

Mer.  A  challenge  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letter's  matter,  how  he 
dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  !  ftabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,  run  thro*  the  ear  with 
a  love-fong,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the 
blind  bow-boy's  butt-fhaft  j  and  is  he  a  man  to  en- 
counter Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats  *  Oh,   he's  the 

couragious  captain  of  compliments  ;  he  fights  as  you 
fing  prick-fongs,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and  proportion  ; 
refts  his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bo- 
fom  ;  the  very  butcher  of  a  filk  button,  a  duellift,  a 
duelllft  j  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft  houfe  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  caufe  j  ah  the  immortal  paflado,  the  punto 
reverfo,  the,  hay  !— 

Pen.  The  what  ? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  affected  phan- 
tafies,  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents  :—  Jefu  !  a  'very  good 

blade  !  a  'very  tall  man  I  a  'very  good  whore  I  — - 

Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandfire,  that 
we  mould  be  thus  afflicted  with  thefe  ftrange  flies,  thefe 
fafliion-mongers,  thefe  pardonnez,  moy^s,  who  ftand  fo 
much  on  the  new  form  that  they  cannot  fit  at  eafe  oa 
the  old  bench,  O  their  bones,  their  bones  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo, 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  O  flefli, 
flefti,  how  art  thou  fifiiified  ?  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 

*  fjhalt  was  the  name  given  to  a  Cat  of  whom  forae  famous 
s&c  werfc  rdatei  in  old  b* ilaJa  1  as  Grimalfyn  vat  anorfor. 

that 
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that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura  to  his  Lady  was 
but  a  kitchen-wench  5  (marry  (he  had  a  better  love 
to  berhyme  her)  Dido  a  dowdy,  Cleopatra  a  gypfie, 
Jft/c8  and  Hero  hildings  and  harlots  \  Thijbe  a  gray  eye 
or  fo  :  but  now  to  the  purpofe  5  Signior  Romeo, 
bonpur  /  there's  a  Jrafr£  talutation  to  your  French 
flop,  * 

Rom* 

*-~to  your  Frrocfc  flop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  laft 
night. 

Rom.  What  counterfeit  did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  Sir,  the  flip:  can  you  not  conceive? 

Rom.  Pardon,  A/«K/«,my  bulinefs  was  great,  and  in  fuchacafe 
as  mine,  a  man  may  ftrain  courtefy. 

Mer.  Thai's  as  much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  cafe  as  yours  conftrains]* 
man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Mom.  Meaning  to  curtfie. 

Aler.  Thou  haft  raoft  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  raoft  courteous  expofition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courted 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why  then  is  my  pump  well  flowerM. 

Mer.  Sure  wit— follow  me  this  jeft,  now,  'till  thou  haft  worn 
out  thy  pump,  that  when  the  fingle  folc  of  it  is  worn,  the  jeft 
may  remain  after  the  wearing,  folely- lingular. 

Rem.  O  fingle- fol'd  jeft, 
Solely  lingular,  for  the  finglenefs ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvalioy  my  wit  faint3. 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpursi 
Switch  and  fpurs,  or  I'll  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wjM  goofe  chafe,  I  am  done* 
for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild  goofe  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than  I 
cm  fore  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the 
goolc  ? 

Rem.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when  thou  wall 
rot  there  for  the  goofe* 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jeft. 

Rom%  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fwcetingi 
It  is  a  mult  (harp  fawce. 

Rom.  And  a  it  not  well  ferv'd  in  to  a  fweet  goofe? 

Mer.  O  here's  a  wit  of  chevril,  that  ftrctchesfrom  an  inch  nar- 
row, to  an  ell  broad. 

Vol.  IX.  D  torn 
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Rom.  Good-morrow  to  you  both  ! 

Enter  Nurfe  and  her  Man. 
Rom.  Here's  goodly  gear  :  a  fail  !  a  fail  ! 
Mer.  Two,  two,  a  fliirt  and  a  fmock. 
Nurfe.  Peter  ! 
Pet.  Anon. 
Nurfe.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face  ;  for  her  fan's  - 
the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.  God  ye  good  den  ?  fair  gentlewoman. 
Nurfe.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe,  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made,  him- 
felf  to  mar. 

Nurfe.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid  :  for  himfelf  to 
mar,  quotha  ?  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where 
I  may  find  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  :  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  Jiim,  than  he  was  when  you 
fought  him  :  I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name,  for  fault 
of  a  worfe. 

Nurfe.  You  fay  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worfl:  well  ? 
Very  well  took,  i'faith,  wifely,  wifely. 

Eom.  I  ftreteh  it  out  for  that  word  broad)  which  added  to  the 
goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  bror.d  goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better*  than  groaning  for  love? 
Now  thou  art  fcciable;  now  art  fhou  Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what 
thou  art,  by  art,  as  well  as  by  nature  j  for  this  driveling  love  is 
like  a  great  natural}  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his 
bauble  jd  a  hole. 

Een.  Stop  there,  flop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  defireft  me  to  flop  in  my  tale  againft  the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouidil  elfe  have  wade  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O  thou  ait  deceived,  I  would  have  made  it  (hort,  for  I  was, 
come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  talc,  and  meant  indeed  to  occupy 
the  argument  no  longer. 

Nurfe' 
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Nurfe.  If  you  be  he,  Sir, 
I  defire  fome  confidence  with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd.    So  ho  !  * 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 
thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewel,  ancient  lady  t 
Farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady.     \Exe.  Mercutio,  Benvolio, 

Nurfe.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  what  faucy  merchant  was  this 
that  was  fo  full  of  his  roguery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear  himfelf 
talk,  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will 
ftand  to  in  a  month, 

Nurfe.  An  a'  fpeak  any  thing  againft  me,  I'll  take 
him  down  an  a'  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
fuch  jacks  :  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  thofe  that  mall. 
Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  ;  I  am  none 
of  his  Ikains-mates.  And  thou  muft  ftanci  by  too,  and 
fuffer  every  knave  to  ufe  me  at  his  pleafure. 

[To  her  Man. 

Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure  :  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  mould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you. 
I  dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I  fee  occafion  in 
a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 

Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vext,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.— Scurvy  knave  !  Pray  you,  Sir, 
a  word  :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  Lady  bid  me 
enquire  you  out  ;  what  Hie  bid  me  fay,  I  will  keep  to 
myfelf :  but  firft  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  mould  lead  her 

•  —  So  ho! 

Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  Sir,  unlefs  a  hare,  Sir,  in  a jenten  pye,  that  i'i 
fomething  ftale  anJ  hoar  ere  it  be  fpent. 

An  olJ  han:  hoar,  and  anoldhare  hoar,  is  very  good  meat  in  Lent. 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  fcore,  when  it  hoars 

ere  it  be  fpent. 
Romeo,  will  you  come,  &c. 

D  2  into 
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into  fool's  paradife,  as  they  fay,  it  were  a  very  grofs 
kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  fay,  for  the  gentlewoman  is 
young  5  and  therefore  if  you  mould  deal  double  with  her, 
truly  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewo- 
man, and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  miftrefs,  I  pro- 
toft:  unto  thee— 

Nurfe.  Good  heart,  and  i'faith  I  will  tell  her  as  much. : 
Lord,  Lord,  (he  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurfe  ?  thou  doft  not 
mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  Sir,  that  you  do  proteft  5  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  Ihrift  this 
afternoon, 

And  there  (he  (hall  at  friar  Lawrence*  cell 
Be  fhriv'd  and  married :  here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  No,  truly,  Sir,  not  a  penny. 

Horn.  Go  to,  I  fay  you  mail. 

Nurfe.  This  afternoon,  Sir  ?  well,  (he  (hall  be  there. 
r  Rom.  And  ftay,  good  nurfe,  behind  the  abbey-wall  s 
Within  this  hour  my  man  (hall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  flair, 
Which  to  the  high  top- gallant  of  my  joy 
Muft  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewel,  be  trufly,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  Now,  God  in  heav'n  blefs  thee  !  hark  you,  Sir. 

Rem.  What  fayeft  thou,  my  dear  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  did  you  ne'er  hear  fay, 
Two  may  keep  counfer,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee  my  man's  as  true  as  fteeJ. 

Nurfe.  Well,  Sir,  my  miflrefs  is  the  fweeteft  lady  ; 

Lord,  Lord,  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing  O,  there 

is  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain  lay 
knife  aboard ;  but  (he,  good  foul,  had  as  lief  fee  a  toad, 
a  very  toad,  as  fee  him  :  I  anger  her  fometimes,  and  tell 
her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man }  but  I'll  warrant 

you^ 
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you,  when  I  fay  fo,  me  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varfal  world.  Doth  not  rofemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurfe,  what  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker  ?  that's  the  dog's  name.  R.  is 
not  for  thee,  I  know  it  begins  with  fome  other  letter  ; 
and  me  hath  the  prettied  fententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rofemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom,  Commend  me  to  thy  lady—        [Exit  Romeo. 

Nurfe,  A  thoufand  times.    Peter  ! 

Pet,  Anon. 

Nurfe.  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE    V.    Capulet'*  Houfe. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  clock  ftruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend  the  nurfe: 
In  half  an  hour  (he  promis'dxto  return. 
Perchance  (he  cannot  meet  him— That's  not  fo— 
Oh,  me  is  lame  :  love'4  heralds  mould  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  fafter  glide  than  the  fun-beams, 
Driving  back  fhadows  over  lowring  hills. 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion' d  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  fun  upon  the  highmoft  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey,  and  from  nine  'till  twelve 
Are  three  long  hours,  yet  (he  is  not  come  ; 
Had  ihe  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball, 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  ; 

Enter  Nurfe,  with  Peter. 
O  God,  (he  comes.    What  news  ? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?  fend  thy  man  away. 

Nurfe.  Peter,  flay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  fweet  nurfe— - 
O  Lord,  why  look' ft  thou  fad  ? 

Nurfe,  I  am  a  weary,  let  me  reft  a  while  5 
Fy,  how  my  bones  ake,  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ! 

D  3  Jul. 
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Jul,  I  would  thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news  t 

Nay  come,  I  pray  thee  fpeak  Good  nurfe,  fpeak. 

Nurfe,  Give  me  fome  Aqua  <vita. 
Jul,  Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that  j 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance : 
Let  me  be  fatisfled,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe,  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice  ;  you 
know  not  how  to  chufe  a  man  :  Romeo!  no,  not  he*: 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  legs- 
excel  all  mens,  and  for  a  hand  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, 
tho'  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  pafT:  com-, 
pare.    He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefie,  but  I  warrant 

him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  Go  thy  ways,  wench,  ferve 

God— What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul,  No,  no  but  all  this  did  I  know  before  : 

What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurfe,  Lord,  how  my  head  akes !  what  a  head  have  I  1 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 

My  back  a  t'other  fide  O  my  back,  my  back  : 

Befhrew  your  heart,  for  fending  me  about, 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul,  I'faith,  I'm  forry  that  thou  art  fo  ill. 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  nurfe,  tell  me,  w^iat  fays  my  love  ? 

Nurfe.  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome, 
And  I  warrant  a  virtuous— where  is  your  mother? 

Jul,  WThere  is  my  mother  ?  why,  (he  is  within  5 
Where  mould  (he  be  ?  how  odly  thou  reply'ft  ! 
Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman  ; 
Where  is  your  mother  ! 

Nurfe,  O  God's  Lady,  dear, 
Are  you  fo  hot  ?  marry  come  up,  I  trow> 
Is  this  the  poultis  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Hence-forward  do  your  meffages  yourfelf. 

Jul,  Here's  fuch  a  coil  $  come,  what  fays  Romeo  ? 
Nurfe,  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  ihrift  to-day 
i      Jul*  I  have. 

Nuofe*. 
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Nurfe.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence*  cell, 
There  (lays  a  hufband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  ftraitway  at  my  news. 
Hie  you  to  church/  I  muft  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Muft  climb  a  bird's  neft  foon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge  and  to;  I  in  your  delight, 
But  you  mail  bear  the  burthen  foon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner,  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune  $  honeft  nurfe,  farewel  ! 

\Exeunt* 

SCENE    VI.     The  Monajlery. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  So  fmile  the  heav'ns  upon  this  holy  acl, 
That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not  ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  forrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  th'  exchange  of  joy, 
That  one  fhort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight : 
Do  thou  but  clofe  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  end?, 
And  in  their  triumph  die  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which  as  they  meet  confume.    The  fweetelt  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  : 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo : 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  Lady.    O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint  j 
A  lover  may  beftride  the  goflamour 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  fummer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good-even  to  my  ghoftly  Confeflbr. 

Fri.  Romeo  fliall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  elfe  are  his  thanto  too  much. 

Rt»h 
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Rom.  Ah !  Juliet,  if  the  meafure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heapt  like  mine,  and  that  thy  Ikill  be  more 
To  blazon  it ;  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  th1  imagin'd  happinefs,  that  both 
Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth, 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  excefs, 
I  cannot  fum  up  one  half  of  my  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  (hort  work , 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  (hall  not  ftay  alone, 
'Till  holy  church  incorp'rate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt, 

ACT    III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street. 
Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  and  fervantu 
Ben.  T  Pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire, 

1  The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  we  meet  we  mall  not  Tcape  a  brawl ; 
For  now  thefe  hot  days  is  the  mad  blood  ftirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern  claps  me  his  fword 
upon  the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of  thee  !  and 
by  the  operation  of  a  fecond  cup,  draws  it  on  the 
drawer,  when  indeed  there  is  no  need. 
Ben.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood 
as  any  in  Italy  $  and  as  foon  movM  to  be  moody,  and  as 
foon  moody  to  be  mov'd. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  fuch,  we  mould  have 
none  fhortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  ,Thou  !  why, 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or 
3  hair  lefs  in  his  beard  than  thou  haft :  thou  wilt  quar- 
rel with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  rea~ 
fan j  but  becaufe  thou  haft  hafel  eyes  $  what  eye,  but 
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fuch  an  eye,  would  fpy  out  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  thy  head  is 
as  full  of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  yet 
thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quar- 
relling :  thou  haft  quarrel' d  with  a  man  for  coughing  in 
the  ftreet,  becaufe  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath 
lain  afleep  in  the  fun.  Didfr.  thou  not  fall  out  with  a 
taylor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Eafter  ?  with 
another,  for  tying  his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and 
yet  thou  will  tutor  me  for  quarrelling  ! 

Ben.  If  I  were  fo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man 
mould  buy  the  fee-fimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-fimple  ?  O  fimple  \ 

Enter  Tybalt,  and  others. 
,  Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capukts, 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good-den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple  it 
with  fomething,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  mall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  Sir,  if 
you  will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without  giving  ? 

Tyb.  Mercutioy  thou  confort'ft  with  Romeo  

Mer.  Confort !  what,  doft  thou  make  us  minftrels  ?  if 
thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dif- 
cords  :  here's  my  fiddleflick  ;  here's  that  mail  make  you 
dance,  Zounds  !  confort !  [Laying  his  band  on  bis  ftvorj* 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  unto  fome  private  place, 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  tlfe  depart  $  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us  ; 

Mer.  Mens  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze  5 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  Sir,  here  comes  my  man. 

Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  Sir,  if  he  wear  your  livtry  1 
Marry  go  flirt  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower, 
Your  Worfhip  in  that  fenfe  may  call  him  man. 
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Tyb.  Romeo,  the  love  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this  ;  thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  greeting :  villain  I  am  none, 
Therefore  farewel,  I  fee  thou  know'ft  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  mall  not  excufe  the  injuries 
That  thou  hail:  done  me,  therefore  turn  and  drawT 

Rom.  I  do  proteft  I  never  injur' d  thee, 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife, 
'Till  thou  malt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love. 
And  fo,  good  Capulet,  (which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,)  be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difhonourable,  vile  fubmifiion ! 
Ha  !  la  Jioccata  carries  it  away.  , 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  f  come,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  wouldft  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  \  nothing  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives,  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal ;  and  as 
you  (hall  ufe  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft  of  the 
eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  ears  ?  Make  hafte,  let  mine  be  about  your  ears 
ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing* 
Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 
Mer.  Come,Sir,  yourpafiado.  [Mercutio  and Tyb&t fight, 
Rom.  Draw,  Bewvoiio-  — beat  down  their  weapons--- 

Gentlemen  for  fliame  forbear  this  outrage— 

Tybalt—- Mercutio— the  Prince  exprefly  hath 

Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  ftreets. 

Hold,  Tybalt-— good  Mercutio.  [Exit  Tybalt. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt — 

A  plague  of  both  the  houfes !  I  am  fped  : 

Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 
Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcratch,  a  fcratch  ;  marry  'tis  enough. 
Where  is  my  page  ?  go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

See  the  note  p.  36. 

Run* 
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Rom.  Courage,  man,  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide  as  a  • 
church  door,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve :  afk  for  me  to- 
morrow, and  you  (hall  find  me  a  grave  man.    I  am  pep- 
per'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  :  a  plague  of  both  your 
lioufes  !  What  ?  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufe,  a  cat,  to  fcratch 
a  man  to  death  ?  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights 
by  the  book  of  arithmetick  ?  why  the  devil  came  you 
between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 
Rom,  I  thought  all  for  the  bed. 
Mar.  Help  me  into  fome  houfc,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  mall  faint ;  a  plague  o'  both  your  houfes  ! 
They  have  made  worms-meat  of  me, 
I  have  it,  and  foundly  too-— your  houfes  !  \_Exe.  Mer.  Ben, 
SCENE  II. 
Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  allie, 
My  very  friend,  has  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf  5  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalts  flander  5  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  coufin  :  O  fweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  foftened  valour's  fteel. 

Enter  Benvolio. 
Ben,  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio^s  dead  j 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does  depend  j 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  muft  end. 

Enter  Tybalt. 
Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 
Rom.  Alive  ?  in  triumph  ?  and  Mercutj*  (lain  ? 
Away  to  heav'n  refpedtive  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me  5  for  Mercutio\  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  : 
Or  thou  or  I,  or  both,  muft  go  with  liim» 
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Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didft  confort  him  here 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  mall  determine  that.  [They /^Tybalt  falls, 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone  : 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  flain--- 
Stand  not  amaz'd  $  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death, 
If  thou  art  taken :  hence,  be  gone,  away, 

Rom,  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  doft  thou  ftay  ?  [Exit  Romeo« 

SCENE    III.    Enter  Citizens. 

Cit.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mercutio  f 
Tybalt  that  murtherer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lyes  that  Tybalt. 

Cit.  Up,  Sir,  go  with  me : 
I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  Mountague,  Capulet,  their  Wives,  &c, 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lyes  the  man,  flain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt  my  coufin  !  O  my  brother's  child ! 
Unhappy  fight !  alas,  the  blood  is  fpill'd 
Of  my  dear  kinfman— Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 
For  blood  of  ours,  flied  blood  of  Mountague, 
Prin.  Bennjolio,  wh©  began  this  fray  ? . 

Ben.  Tybalt  here  flain  j  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  flay : 
Romeo  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  difpleafure :  all  this  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  fleel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breaft  5 
Who  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 

Retorts 
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Retorts  it :  Romeo,  he  cries  aloud, 

Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part !  and  fwifter  than  his  tongue, 

His  agil  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 

And  'twixt  them  rufhes  ;  underneath  whofe  arm 

An  envious  thruft  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  flout  Mercutio  5  and  then  Tybalt  fled, 

But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 

Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge, 

And  to't  they  go  like  lightning  :  for  ere  I 

Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  flout  Tybalt  flain  5 

And  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  to  fly  : 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La  Cap,  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Mountague, 
Affection  makes  him  falfe,  he  fpeaks  not  true. 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife, 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,  Pnhce,  muft  givej 
Ro»>to  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  muft  not  live. 

Priii.  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio  5 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

La  Mount.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutio^  friend, 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  (hould  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  offence, 
Immediately  wc  do  exile  him  henae  : 
I  have  an  interefl:  in  your  heats'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lye  a  bleeding, 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  fo  flxong  a  fine, 
That  you  (hall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  (hall  purchafe  out  abufes, 
Therefore  ufe  none  5  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Elfe  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill. 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE  IV. 
An  Apartment  in  Capulet'*  Houfe, 
Enter  Juliet  alone. 
Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  fteeds, 
To  P  bee  bus'  manfion  ;  fuch  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  weft, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  th*  run-away's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Rome* 
Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkt  of  and  unfeen. 
Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or  if  love  be  blind, 
It  beft  agrees  v/ith  night.    Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 
Flaid  fcr  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenheads. 
Kood  my  unmann'd  blood  baiting  in  my  cheeks, 
"With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  ftrange  love,  grown  bold, 
Thinks  true  love  adted,  fimple  modefty. 
Ccme,  night,  come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in  night ! 
For  thou  wilt  lye  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  new  fnow  on  a  raven's  back : 
Come,  gentle  night!  come,  loving,  black-browM night ! 
Give  me  my  Romeo,  and  when  he  (hall  die 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worftiip  to  the  garifti  fun. 
O,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love, 
But  not  pofTefsM  it ;  and  though  I  am  fold, 
Not  yet  enjoyM  ;  fo  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival,  ' 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them.    O,  here  comes  my  nurfe  I 

Enter  Nurfe  with  cords. 
And  (he  brings  news  ;  and  every  tongue  that  fpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heavenly  eloquence ; 
Now,  nurfe,  what  news  I  what  haft  thou  there  ?  the  co*ds 
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That  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 
Nurfe.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

Jul.  Ah  me,  what  news  ?  why  doft  thou  wring  thy  hands  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah  welladay  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead  ! 
We  are  undone,  Lady,  we  are  undone.— 
Alack  the  day !  he's  gone,  he's  khTd,  he's  dead, 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  ? 

Nurfe.  Romeo  can, 
Though  heav'n  cannot.    O  Romeo  !  Romeo  I 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it,  Romeo  ? 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  me  thus  ? 
This  torture  mould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf  ?  fay  thou  but  I, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I,  mall  poifon  more 
Than  the  death -darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Nurfe.  I  faw  the  wound,  I  faw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
God  fave  the  mark,  here  on  his  manly  breaft. 
A  piteous  coarfe,  a  bloody  piteous  coarfe  5 
Pale,  pale  as  afties,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood  $  I  fwooned  at  the  fight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart !—  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once  \ 
To  prifon,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ; 
*Vile  earth  to  earth  refign,  end  motion  here, 
And  thou  and  Romeo  prefs  one  heavy  bier  ! 

Nurfe.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  beft  friend  I  had  : 

0  courteous  Tybalt,  honeft  gentleman, 
That  ever  I  mould  live  to  fee  thee  dead ! 

Jul.  What  dorm  is  this  that  blows  fo  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  daughter' d  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufm,  and  my  dearer  Lord  ? 

1  Then  let  the  trumpet  found  the  general  doom, 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurfe.  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banifhed, 
Romeo  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banifhed. 

Jul.  O  God  !  did  Romeo's  hand  Hied  Tybalt**  blood  ? 

Nurf:.  It  did,  it  did,  alas  the  day  !  it  did, 

Jul.  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  with  a  fiow'ring  face, 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ? 

£  z  Beautiful 
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Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical  ! 
Dove-feather' d  raven,  wolvifh-ravening  lamb! 
O  nature  !  what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
in  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  fleih  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  fuch  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O  that  deceit  mould  dwell 
In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Nurfe.  There's  no  truft, 
No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men;  all  perjur'd  ; 
All,  all  forfworn ;  all  naught ;  and  all  diftemblers. 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  Aqua  -vita?  — 
Thefe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  me  old  : 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue 
For  fuch  a  wifh !  he  was  not  born  to  fhame, 
Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit: 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O  what  a  beafr,  was  I  to  chide  him  fo  ? 

Nurfe.  Will  you  fpeakwellof  him  that  kiU'd  your coufin 
Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 
Ah  poor  my  Lord,  what  tongue  (hall  fmooth  thy  name, 
When  1  thy  three-hours-wife  have  mangled  it ! 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 

That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  hufband. 

Back,  foolith  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring  j 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 

Which  you  mifbking  offer  up  to  joy. 

My  hufband  lives  that  Tybalt  would  have  flain, 

And  Tybalt's  dead  that  would  have  killM  my  hufband  § 

All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 

Some  word  there  was  worfer  than  Tybalt's  death, 

That  murther'd  me ;  I  would  forget  it  fain, 

But,  oh !  it  prefTes  to  my  memory, 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  finners  minds  j 

Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banijhed ! 

That  banijhed,  that  one  Word  banijhed, 
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Hath  (lain  ten  tboufand  Tybalts :  Tybalt's  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  ; 

Or  if  fow'r  woe  delights  in  fellowfhip, 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, 

Why  followed  not,  when  (he  faid  Tybalt's  dead. 

Thy  Father  or  thy  Mother,  nay,  or  both  f 

But  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banijhed  —  to  fpeak  that  word, 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  flain,  all  dead  :  ---  .Romeo  is  banijhed  ! 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound, 

In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  found. 

Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  coarfe. 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

yw/.Wam  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine  (hallbefpent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banifliment. 

Nurfe.  Hie  to  your  chamber,  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you.    I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night  5 
I'll  to  him,  he  is  hid  at  Lawrence*  cell. 

Jul.  O  find  him,  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  lad  farewel.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    V.      The  Monaftery. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth  ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man  ; 
Affliction  is  enamour' d  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

%cm.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  Prince's  doom  ? 
What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  r 

Fri.  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  fow'r  company. 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

T{om.  What  lefs  than  dooms-day  is  the  Prince's  doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vaniftYd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banirtiment. 

7{om.  Ha,  baniftiment !  be  merciful,  fay  death  ; 

E  3  For 
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For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 

Than  death  it  felf.    Do  not  fay  banimment.  / 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  bammed  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

%otn.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 
But  purgatory,  torturing  hell  it  felf. 
Hence  banimed,  is  banifli'd  from  the  world ; 
And  world-exil'd,  is  death.  Then  banimment 
Is  death  mif-term'd  :  calling  death  banimment 
Thou  cut' ft  my  head  off  with  a  golden  ax, 
And  fmirft  upon  the  ftroak  that  murthers  me. 

Fri,  O  deadly  fin  !  O  rude  unthankfulnefs  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death,  but  the  kind  Prince 
Taking  thy  part  hath  rufti'd  afide  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banimment. 
This  is  meer  mercy,  and  thou  feeft  it  not. 

%om.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heav'n  is  here 
Where  Juliet  lives  5  and  every  cat  and  dog 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing 
iives  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not.    More  validity, 
More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtmip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  %omeo :  they  may  feize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet*  s  hand, 
And  ileal  immortal  bleflings  from  her  lips  5 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banimed. 
O  father,  hadft  thou  no  ftrong  poifon  mixt, 
No  (harp-ground  knife,  no  prefent  means  of  death* 
But  banimment  to  torture  me  withal  ? 
O  Friar,  the  damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell  ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  haft  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  Divine,  a  ghoftly  Confeflbr, 
A  fin-abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  banimment  ? 
Fri.  Fond  mad-man,  hear  me  fpeak. 
T(om.  O  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  banimment. 
Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  bear  off  that  word, 
Adverfity's  fweet  milk,  philofophy  1 
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To  comfort  thee,  tho'  thou  art  banifhed. 

%om.  Yet  banifhed  ?  hang  up  philofophy  !  '« 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Dii'plant  a  town,  reverfe  a  Prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more  

Fri.  O  then  I  fee  that  mad-men  have  no  ears. 

%cm.  How  mould  they,  when  that  wife  men  ha\*  no 
eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate. 

T(om.  Thou  canft  not  fpeak  of  what  thoU'doft  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murthered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  baniflied ; 
Then  might' ft  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ftthou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[Throwing  himfelf  on  the  ground, 

Fri.  Arife,  one  knocks ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thy  felf. 

[Knock  ivithin. 

Thou  wilt  be  taken  —  ftay  a  while  —  ftand  up ;  [Knock. 
Run  to  my  ftudy--  By  and  by  — God's  will ! 
What  wilfulnefs  is  this  —  I  come,  I  come.  [Knock. 
Who  knocks  fo  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's  your  will  ? 

Nurfe.  [Within.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  (hall  know 
my  errand : 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurfe. 
Nurfe.  O  holy  Friar,  oh  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  Lady's  Lord  ?  w here's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There,  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  madf 
drunk. 

Nurfe.  Oh  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs'  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe,  O  woful  fympathy ! 
Piteous  predicament !  even  fo  lyes  (lie, 
Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 
Stand  up,  ftand  up  5  Hand  an  you  be  a  man  : 
For  Juliet's  fake,  for  her  fake  rife  and  rtand  i 

Whjr 
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Why  fhould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  — 
Rom.  Oh  Nurfe  ! 

Nurfe.  Ah  Sir,  ah  Sir !  Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Speak'ft  thou  of  Juliet  t  how  is  it  with  her? 
Doth  not  (he  think  me  an  old  murtherer, 
Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  removM  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  (he  ?  and  how  does  Ihe  ?  and  what  &ys 
My  concealed  Lady  to  our  cancelled  love  ? 

Nurfe.  O  fhe  fays  nothing,  Sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps, 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  darts  upy 
And  Tybalt  cries,  and  then  on  Romeo  calls, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

T^om,  As  if  that  name 
Shot  from  tjje  deadly  level  of  a  gun 
Did  murther  her,  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
MurtherM  her  kinfman.    Tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me, 
In1  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfion. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand  : 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art  2 
Thy  tears  are  womanifli,  thy  wild  acts  do  note 
Th'  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaft. 
Thou  haft  amaz'd  me.    By  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  difpofition  better  tempered. 
Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt  f  wilt  thou  flay  thy  felf  ? 
And  flay  thy  Lady  too,  that  lives  in  thee  ? 
What,  roufe  thee,  man,  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead : 
There  art  thou  happy.    Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  flew'ft  Tybalt  5  there  thou'rt  happy  too. 
The  law  that  threatned  death  became  thy  friend, 
And  turnM  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy. 
A  pack  of  bleffings  light  upon  thy  back, 
Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array, 
But,  like  a  miibehav'd  and  fulicn  wench, 
'7       f  ^n'ft  open  th\  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Take 
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Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferable. 
Go  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence,  and  comfort  her :  ■ 
But  look  thou  flay  not  'till  the  watch  be  fet, 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua, 
Where  thou  malt  live,  'till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  Joy, 
Than  thou  went' ft  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  nurfe  5  commend  me  to  thy  Lady, 
And  bid  her  haften  all  the  houfe  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  apt  unto. 
%omeo  is  coming. 

Nurfe.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  ftaid  here  all  night  long, 
To  hear  good  counfel  :  oh,  what  learning  is ! 
My  Lord,  Til  tell  my  Lady  you  will  come. 

\om.  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  fweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurfe.  Here,  Sir,  a  ring  me  bid  me  give  you,  Sir : 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

%pm.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

Fri.  Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man, 
And  he  mall  fignifie  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  'tis  late,  farewel,  good-night ! 

%om.  But  that  a  joy,  paft  joy,  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    VI.     Capulet'*  Houfe. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fall'n  out,  Sir,  fo  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter  : 
Look  you,  (he  lov'd  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  fo  did  I  -—Well,  we  were  born  to  die  --- 
*Tis  very  late,  (he'll  not  come  down  to-night. 

Par.  Thcfe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  wooet 
Madam,  good-night,  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris ,  I  will  make  a  feparate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  think  (he  will  be  rul'd 

In 
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In  all  refpe&s  by  me,  nay,  I  not  doubt  it. 

But  foft ;  what  day  is  this  ? 
Par.  Monday,  my  Lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha  !  ha !  well,  Wednesday  is  too  fooo, 
On  Thursday  let  it  be :  you  (hall  be  marry'd. 
We'll  keep  no  great  a-do  —  a  friend  or  two  — 
For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  flain  fo  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefly, 
Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much : 
Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And  there's  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  Thurfdayf 

Par.  My  Lord,  I  would  that  Thurfday  were  to-morrow- 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone —  on  Tburjday  be  it  then; 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed,     [To  iWy  Capukt. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. 
Farewel,  my  Lord  —  light  to  my  chamber,  hoa ! 
Good-night.  [Exa&t* 
SCENE    VII.     The  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  above  at  a  window  5  m 
ladder  of  ropes  fet. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  days 
It  was  the  Nightingale,  and  not  the  Lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  j 
Nightly  (he  fings  on  yond  pomgranate  tree : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  Nightingale. 

Rem.  It  was  the  Lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  Nightingale.    Look,  love,  what  envious  ftreafes 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft  : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountain  tops. 
I  muft  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it  welJ  3 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  fun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  ; 
Then  ftay  a  while,  thou  (halt  not  go  fo  foon. 

Mom.  Let  me  then  ftay,  let  me  be  ta'en  and  die ; 
If  thou  wilt  have  it  fo^  I  am  content, 

ra 
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T\\  fay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
*Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia 's  brow  ; 
HI  fay  it  is  the  Nightingale  that  beats 
The  vaulty  heav'ns  fo  high  above  our  heads, 
And  not  the  Lark,  the  meftenger  of  morn. 
Come  death,  and  welcome :  Juliet  wills  it  fo. 
What  fays  my  love  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day, 
JuL  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away : 
It  is  the  lark  that  (ings  fo  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harfh  difcords,  and  unpleafmg  (harps. 
Some  fay  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion  j 
This  doth  not  fo  :  for  (he  divideth  us. 
-j-  Some  fay,  #the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyeV, 
O  now  I  wot  they  have  chang'd  voices  too, 

0  now  be  gone,  more  light  aftd  light  it  grows, 

%pm.  Farewel,  my  love  ;  one  kifs,  and  I'll  defcend,  v 

[Romeo  defcerJu. 

Enter  Nurfe, 

Nurfe.  Madam ! 
Jul.  Nurfe? 

Nurfe.  Your  Lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber  % 
The  day  is  broke,  be  wary,  look  about, 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  love !  Lord  !  ah  hufband  \  friend  \ 

1  muft  hear  from  thee  ev'ry  day  in  th'  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 

O  by  this  count  I  (hall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo, 

Horn.  Farewel :  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O  think' ft  thou  we  mail  ever  meet  again  ? 

\ct7i.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  all  thefe  woes  (hall  fervc 
For  fweet  difcourfes,  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul ; 
Methinks  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 

•f-  Alluding  to  the  notion  of  the  vulgar  hecaufe.  the  lark  with  2 
{Vcet  pipe  hath  little  ugly  eyes,  and  the  toad  Urge  and  fine  cyet 
fcut  a  cUi'sul  croaking  voice* 

Either 
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Either  my  eyefight  fails,  or  thou  loolt'ft  pale. 

%om.  And  trull  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you  : 
Dry  Sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu,'  adieu  !  [Exeunt* 
SCENE   VIII.     Juliet'i  Chamber. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Oh  fortune,  fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doft  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown* d  for  faith  ?  be  fickle,  fortune  : 
For  then  1  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  fend  him  back. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Ho,  daughter,  are  you  up  ? 

Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  Lady  mother  ? 
What  unaccuftom'd  caufe  provokes  her  hither  ? 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I'm  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin's  death  ? 
What,  wilt  thou  wafli  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs.  [death, 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep' ft  not  fo  much  for  his 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  daughter' d  him* 

Jul.  What  villain,  Madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  villain,  %omeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunder.  [Afidu 

La.  Cap.  Content  thee,  girl.    If  I  could  find  a  man, 
I  foon  would  fend  to  Mantua  where  he  is, 
And  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd  dram 
That  he  mould  foon  keep  Tybalt  company. 

Jul.  Find  you  the  means  and  I'll  find  fuch  a  n»an  j 
For  while  he  lives  my  heart  (hall  ne'er  be  light 

'Till  I  behold  him  —  dead  is  my  poor  heart, 

Thus  for  a  kinfman  vext. 

La.  Cap.  Weil,  let  that  pafs. 
I  come  to  bring  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time* 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  Ladyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father,  child  j 
One;  who  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 

Hath 
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Hath  forred  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 

That  thou  expecYft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for, 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this  > 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thurfday  morn, 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  St.  Peter  s  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now  by  St.  Peters  church,  and  Peter  too? 
<He  {hall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte,  that  I  muft  wed 
Ere  he  that  muft  be  husband  comes  to  wooe. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  Lord,  and  father,  Madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet,  and  when  I  do, 
It  fhall  he  Romeo ,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris.    Thefe  are  news  indeed. 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father,  tell  him  fo  your  felf, 
And  fee  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  How  how  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  dill  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  mowr'ing  ?  in  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeits  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind  ; 
For  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body 
Sailing  in  this  fait  flood  :  the  winds  thy  flghs. 
Which  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  fudden  calm,  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-tofled  body  How  now,  wife, 

Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  Sir;  but  flie  will  none,  fhe  gives  you  thanks: 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave. 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How  will  me  none  ?  doth  (he  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  (he  not  proud  ?  doth  fhe  not  count  her  bleft, 
Unworthy  as  (he  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

JuL  Not  proud,  you  have ;  but  thankful,  that  you  fuvt* 
Proud  I  can  never  be  of  what  1  hale. 
But  thankful  eyen  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love, 

Vot,  IX,  P  Oj>, 
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Cap,  Proud  !  and  I  thank  you !  and  I  thank  you  not ! 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  Thurfday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  St.  Peter's  church  : 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie  !  what !  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul  Good  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience,  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  difobedient  wretch  I 
I  tell  thee  what,  get  thee  to  church  o'  Tburfday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me, 
My  fingers  itch.    Wife,  we  fcarce  thought  us  bleft, 
That  God  had  fent  us  but  this  only  child. 
But  now  I  fee  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curfe  in  having  her  : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  ! 

Nurfe.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her  ! 
You  are  to  blame,  my  Lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wifdom  ?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  prudence,  fmatter  with  your  goflips,  go. 

Nurfc.  I  fpeak  no  treafon— O,  god-ye-good-den—  ■ 
May  not  one  fpeak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  peace,  you  mumbling  fool  j 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gofTip's  bowl, 
lor  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot.  [early, 

Cap.  God's  bread,  it  makes  me  mad  :  day,  night,  late, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking  or  fleeping,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeans,  youthful,  ana  nobly  allied, 
Stuff 'd  as  they  fay  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wifh  a  man  3 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  anfwer,  Vll  mt  wed -*»Itffinmt  love9  **z 
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t  am  too  young,  —  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  

But,  if  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 

&raze  where  you  will,  you  mall  not  houfe  with  me  % 

Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 

Thurfday  is  near,  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife  5 

If  you  be  mine,  1*11  give  you  to  my  friend  : 

If  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i'th'  flreets  ; 

For,  by  my  foul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 

Nor  what  is  mine  ma/l  ever  do  thee  good: 

Truft  to't,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forfworn  [Exit* 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 

0  fweet  my  mother,  call  me  not  away, 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  | 
Or  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 

In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lye?. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a  word  • 
Do  as  thou  wilt  j  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit, 

Jul.  O  God  !  O  nurfe,  how  mall  this  be  prevented  ? 
Alack,  that  heav'n  mould  pra&ife  ftratagems 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubjeft  as  my  felf ! 

Nurfe.  'Faith,  here  it  is  : 
Romeo  is  banim'd  5  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  2 
Or  if  he  do,  it  needs  muft  be  by  ftealth. 
Then  fince  the  cafe  fo  flands  as  now  it  doth, 

1  think  it  beft  you  married  with  the  Count. 
Oh,  'faith,  he  is  a  lovely  gentleman. 
Romeo^s  a  dim-clout  to  him  $  an  eagle,  Madam, 
Hath  not  fo  keen,  fo  quick,  fo  f.iir  an  eye 

As  Pan's  hath.    Bemrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  happy  in  this  fecond  match, 
tor  it  excels  your  firft  $  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  firft  is  dead,  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  hence,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 

Jul,  Speakeft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurfe.  And  from  my  foul; 
Or  clfe  bemrew  them  both. 

F  a  Jul. 
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Jul.  Amen. 
Nurfe.  To  wh?.t  ? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous  much  5 
Go  in,  and  tell  my  Lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Lawrence*  cell, 
To  make  confefiion,  and  to  be  abfolved. 

Nurfe.  Marry  I  will,  and  this  is  wifely  done.  [Exit* 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !  O  moft  wicked  fiend  I 
Is  it  more  fin  to  wifli  me  thus  forfworn, 
Or  to  difpraife  my  Lord  with  that  fame  tongue 
Which  me  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare, 
So  many  thoufand  times  ?  go,  counfellor, 
Thou  and  my  bofom  henceforth  mall  be  twain  : 
I'll  to  the  Friar  to  know  his  remedy. 
If  all  elfe  fail,  my  felf  have  power  to  die.  [Exit. 
ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 
The  Monaftery. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Paris. 
Fri,  /^V  N  Thurfday,  Sirl  the  time  is  very  fliort. 

K_J  Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  fo, 
And  I  am  nothing  flow,  to  flack  his  hafte. 

Fri.  You  fay  you  do  not  know  the  Lady's  mind  s 
Uneven  is  this  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  flie  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love,   „  / 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  Sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  fhe  fhould  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  j 
And,  in  his  wifdom,  haftes  our  marriage, 
To  ftop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  5 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  her  felf  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte. 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  Ihouldbe  flow'd.  \AJide* 
Look,  Sir,  here  comes  the  Lady  tow'rds  my  cell. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Par,  Welcome,  my  love,  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 

Jut 
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Jul.  That  may  be,  Sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be,  muft  be,  love,  on  Tburfday  next* 

Jul.  What  muft  be,  mall  be, 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confeflion  to  this  father  ? 

Jul.  To  anfwer  that  were  to  confefs  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confefs  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  ye,  I  am  fure,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  price 
Being  fpoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face; 

Par.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  victory  by  that : 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  fpight. 

Par.  Thou  wrong'ft  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that  report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  flander,  Sir,  which  is  but  truth, 
And  what  I  fpeak,  I  fpeak  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  flander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now, 
Or  mall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

Fri.  My  leifure  ferves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now. 
My  Lord,  I  muft  intreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  fhield,  I  mould  difturb  devotion ! 
Juliet,  farewel,  and  keep  this  holy  kifs  !     [Exit  Paris. 

Jul.  Go  mut  the  door,  and  when  thou  haft  done  fo, 
Come  weep  with  me,  paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft  help. 

Fri.  O  Juliet , '  I  already  know  your  grief ; 
I  hear  thou  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 
On  Tburfday  next  be  married  to  this  Count. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  Friar,  that  thou  hear'ft  of  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it. 
If  in  thy  wifdom  thou  canft  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  refolution  wife, 
And  with  this  knife  Til  help  it  prefently. 
God  joinM  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands  , 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romtt  fold, 
Shall  be  the  lafcel  to  another  deed, 

F  3  Or 
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Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  lhall  flay  them  both  : 
Therefore  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel,  or  behold 
'Twixt  my  extreams  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that, 
Which  the  commiffion  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring  : 
Speak  now,  be  brief ;  for  I  defire  to  die, 
If  what  thou  {peak1  ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter,  I  do  'fpy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution, 
As  that  is  defp'rate  which  we  would  prevent, 
If  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  or  will  to  flay  thy  felf, 
Then  it  is  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  (hame 
/  That  copes  with  death  himfelf,  to  'fcape  from  it. 
And  if  thou  dar'ft,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Parity 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ; 
Or  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top. 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  roam  ; 
Or  fhut  me  nightly  in  a  charnelhoufe, 
O'er-coverd  quite  with  dead  mens  ratling  bones, 
With  reeky  ihanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  fculls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  fliroud  ; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  nam'd,  have  made  me  tremble  y 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  Juliet :  hye  thee  home,  get  thee  to  bed  s 
(Let  not  thy  Nurfe  lye  with  thee  in  thy  chamber ;) 
And  when  thou  art  alone,  take  thou  this  vial, 
And  this  diftilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
WThen  prefently  through  all  thy  veins  lhall  run 
A  cold  and  drowfie  humour,  which  lhall  feize 
Bach  vital  fpirit  $  for  no  pulfe  (hall  keep 
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His  natural  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat. 
No  warmth,  no  breath  mall  teftify  thou  liveft  ; 
The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  (hall  fade 
To  paly  allies  ;  the  eyes  windows  fall 
Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
And  in  this  borrowed  likenefs  of  mrunk  death 
Thou  (halt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake,  as  from  a  pleafant  fleep . 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  mornirg  comes 
To  rowfe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thcu  dead : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is, 
In  thy  beft  robes  uncover* d  on  the  bier, 
Thou  malt  be  born  to  that  fame  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulet  s  lye. 
In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  (halt  awake,  ' 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift, 
And  hither  mall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua  ;  ' 
If  no  unconftant  toy  nor  womanifli  fear 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  oh  give  me,  tell  not  me  of  fear. 

[Taking  the  vial. 

Fri.  Hold,  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  profperous 
In  this  refoive ;  Fll  fend  a  Friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love  give  me  flrength !  and  ftrength  mall  help  afford. 

Farcwel,  dear  father   [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.    Capulefs  Houfc 
Enter.  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,   Nurfe,  and  two  or  three 
Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guefts  invite  as  here  are  writ ; 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks,  f 
+  twenty  cunning-  cooks. 

S<r.  You  (hail  have  none  ill,  Sir,  for  I'll  try  if  they  car*,  lick 
their  fingers. 
Cap.  How  csnd  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

Sir.  Marry,  Sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers: 
therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers,  fcocs  not  with  me. 

C*t>.  Cio,  he  pone. 
We  ftull  be  much  &t* 

We 
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We  (hall  be  much  unfurnifti'd  for  this  time  i 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence  f 
Nurfe.  Ay  forfooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fome  good  on  her  s 
A  peevifli  felf-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Nurfe.  See  where  flie  comes  from  her  confeflion. 
Cap.  How  now,  my  head-itrong  ?  where  have  you  been 
gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  you  and  your  behefts  5  and  am  enjoyn'd 
By  holy  Lawrence,  to  fall  proftrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon :  pardon  I  befeech  you ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County,  go,  tell  him  of  this, 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  Lord  at  Lawrence'*  cell, 
And  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might, 
Not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modefty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't,  this  is  well,  fiand  up  j 
This  is  as't  mould  be  3  let  me  fee  the  County  : 
Ay,  marry,  go  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. 
Now  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  Friar, 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet, 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnim  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  'till  Tburfday,  there  is  time  enough* 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her  5  we'll  to  church  to- 
morjow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe* 

La.  Cap.  We  mail  be  fhort  in  our  provifion  j 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Turn,  I  will  ftir  about, 
And  all  things  mail  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife  % 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her, 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night,  let  me  alone : 
I'll  play  the  noufewifefor  this  once»— What  ho! 

The/ 
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They  are  all  forth  ;  well,  I  will  walk  myfelf 
To  County  Pan's,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to-morrow.    My  heart's  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  fame  way-ward  girl  is  fo  reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Lady  Capulet. 
SCENE    III.     Juliet'*  Chamber. 
Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 
Jul.  Ay,  thofe  attires  are  beft ;  but,  gentle  nurfe, 
I  pray  thee  leave  me  to  my  felf  to-night : 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orifons 
To  move  the  heav'ns  to  fmile  upon  my  ftate, 
Which  well  thou  know'ft  is  crofs  and  full  of  fin. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufie,  do  you  need  my  help  ? 
Jul.  No,  Madam,  we  have  cuird  fuch  neceiTaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftate  to-morrow : 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  lit  up  with  you  ; 
For  I  am  fure  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 

La.  Cap.  Good-night, 
Get  thee  to  bed  and  reft,  for  thou  haft  need.  [Exeunt \ 
Jul.  Farewel---God  knows  when  we  mall  meet  again! 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  thro'  my  veins, 
That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me, 
Nurfe  !---what  mould  (he  do  here  ? 
My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  mull;  act  alone  : 
Come,  vial. 

—What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Shall  I  of  force  be  marry'd  to  the  Count  ? 

No,  no,  this  (hall  forbid  it  5  lye  thou  there  

[Pointing  to  a  dagger* 
What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  miniftred,  to  have  me  dead. 
Left  in  this  marriage  he  mould  be  difnonoufd, 
Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  f 
I  fear  it  is  -}  and  yet  methinks  it  mould  not. 

-  For 
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For  he  hath  ft^l  been  tried  a  holy  man.— 

How,  if  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  he  ftifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in  ? 

Or  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place 

(As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  anceftors  are  packt  j 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

Lyes  fefVring  in  his  mroud  ;  where,  as  they  fay, 

At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort— -) 

Alas,  alas !  is  it  not  like,  that  I 

So  early  waking,  what  with  loathfome  fmells, 

And  mrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad 

Oh  !  if  I  wake,  mail  I  not  be  diftraught, 

(Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears,) 

And  madly  play  with  my  fore-fathers  joints, 

And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  mroud  ? 

And  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  boiie 

As  with  a  club,  dam  out  my  defp'rate  brains  ? 

O  look !  methinks  I  fee  my  coufm's  ghoft 

Seeking  out  Romeo— Stay,  Tybalt,  ftay  ! 

Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

i  [She  throws  her f elf  on  the  beds 

SCENE    IV.     Capulet'*  Hall. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe, 
La.  Cap*  Hold,  take  thefe  keys  and  fetch  more  fpices, 
nurfe. 

Nurfe.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.   Come,  ftir,  ftir,  ftir,  the  fecond  cock  hath 
crow'd, 

The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  a- clock  : 

Look- 
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Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica* 
Spare  not  for  coft.  v 

Nurfe.  Go,  go,  you  cotquean,  go  ; 
Get  you  to  bed  5  'faith,  you'll  be  fick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit ;  what !  I  have  watch' d  ere  now 
All  night  for  a  lefs  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt  in  your  time, 
But  I  will  watch  you,  from  fuch  watching,  now. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe* 

Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood— 
Now,  fellow,  what's  there  ? 

Enter  three  or  four  ivit.b  fpits,  and  logs,  and  bafkets. 

Ser.  Things  for  the  cook,  Sir,  but  I  know  not  what. 

Cap.  Make  hafte,  make  hade,  firrah,  fetch  drier  logs, 
Call  Peter,  he  will  fhcw  thee  where  they  are. 

Ser.  I  have  a  head,  Sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.  Mafs  and  well  faid,  a  merry  whorfon,  ha  ! 
Thou  (halt  be  logger-head-— good  faith,  'tis  day* 
The  County  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 
For  fo  he  faid  he  would.   I  hear  him  near.  [Play  Mufick, 
Nurfe  ! — wife  '—what,  ho  !  what,  nurfe,  I  fay  ? 

Enter  Nurfe.  , 
Go  waken  Juliet,  go  and  trim  her  up, 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris :  hie,  make  hafte, 
Make  hafte,  I  fay.    \ Exeunt  Capulet  and  Nurfe  federally, 
SCENE    V.     Juliet'*  Chamber, 
Juliet  on  a  led,  Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe,  Miftrefs  !    what,  miftrefs  !    Juliet  —  Faft,  I 
warrant  her  ; 

Why,  lamb  — why,  Lady ---Fie,  you  flug-a-bed  — 
Why,  love,  I  fay— -Madam,  fweet-heart---why,  bride— 
What,  not  a  word  !  you  take  your  pennyworths  now  3 
Sleep  for  a  week  5  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  County  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  reft, 
That  you  (hall  reft  but  little—-  God  forgive  me— - 
Marry  and  amen—  How  found  is  (hp  aflecp  ! 

I  mutt 
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I  muft  needs  wake  her :  Madam,  madam,  madam  ! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed  — 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith.    Will  it  not*be  ? 
What,  dreft,  and  in  your  cloaths,— and  down  again  ? 
I  muft  needs  wake  you :  Lady,  lady,  lady- 
Alas  !  alas  !  help  !  help  !  my  Lady's  dead. 
O  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 
Some  Aaua  vita?,  ho  !  my  Lord,  my  Lady  : 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 
Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  !       .  - 
La.  Cap,  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Nurfe.  Look,— -oh  heavy  day  ! 
La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  oh  me,,  my  child,  my  only  life  \ 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  : 
Help,  help  !  call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.  For  (name  bring  Juliet  forth,  her  Lord  is  come. 
Nurfe.  She's  dead,  deceaft,  (he's  dead  !  alack  the  day 
Cap.  Ha!  let  me  fee  her--- Out  alas,  file's  cold. 
Her  blood  4s  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftiff, 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated  : 
Death  lyes  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flower  of  the  field. 
Accurfed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Paris  with  Mujicians. 
Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 
Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
O  fon,  the  night  before  the  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  wife  :  fee,  there  (he  lyes, 
Flower  as  me  was,  defiower'd  now  by  him  : 
Death  is  my  fon-in-law  — 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  rooming's  face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accurft,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day, 
Moil  miferable  hour,  that  Time  e'er  faw 
In  lafting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 

Bui 
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But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in, 

■And  cruel  death  hath  catcht  it  from  my  fight. 

Nurfe.  Oh  woe  !  oh  woful,  woful,  woful  day  3 
Moft  lamentable  day  !  moft  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
-Oh  day  !  oh  day  !  oh  day  !  oh  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this  : 
Oh  woful  day  !  oh  woful  day  ! 

Fri.  Oh  peace  for  fhame---your  daughter  lives  in  peace 
And  happinefs,  and  it  is  vain  to  wifti 
It  other  wife.    HeaVn  and  yourfelf  had  part 
In  this  fair  maid,  now  heaven  hath  her  all  — 
Come  (lick  your  rofemary  on  this  fair  corpfe, 
And,  as  the  cuftom  of  our  country  is, 
In  all  her  beft  and  fumptuous  ornaments 
Convey  her  where  her  anceftors  lye  tornb'd. 

Cap.  All  things  that  we  ordained  feftival^ 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  inftruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  fad  burial  feaft  5 
\)ur  folemn  hymns  to  fullen  dirges  change  .5 
And  bridal  flow'rs  ferve  for  a  buried  coarfe.      \ Exewrt.* 
U    SCENE    VI.     Manent  Muficians  and  Nurfe. 

Muf.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes  and  be  gonea 

Nurfe.  Honeft  good  fellows  :  ah,  put  up,  put  up, 
for  well  you  know  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe.     [Exit  Nurfe^ 

Muf.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 
Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  "Muficians,  oh  muficians,  heart's  eafe,  heart's  taftz 
«h,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  heart's  eafe* 
Muf.  Why  heart's  eafe  ? 

Pet.  Oh  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  it  felf  plays  my 
heart  is  full  of  njoae.  O  play  me  fome  merry  dump,  to 
•comfort  me 

Muf.  Not  a  dump  we,  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 
Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 
Muf.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundry* 

Voi.lXf  Q  M* 
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Mitf.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  mony,  on  my  faith  ;  I'll  re  you,  I'll  fa  voir, 
do  ycu  note  me  ? 

Muf.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  «j, 

iMuf.  Pray  you  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out  your  wit. 

Pet .  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit,  anfwer  me  like  men: 
V/ben  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 

Then  mufick  ivith  her  fiver  found  

"Why  filver  found  f  why  mufick  ivitb  her  fiver  found  ? 
"What  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

Muf  Marry,  Sir,  becaufe  filver  hath  a  fweet  found. 

Pet.  Pretty  !  what  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

7. Muf.  I  fay  fher found,  becaufe  muficians  found  for  filver> 

Pet.  Pretty  too  \  what  fay  you,  Samuel  Sound- Board  ? 

3  Muf.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O  I  cry  you  mercy,  you  are  the  finger,  I  will  fay 
for  you.  It  is  mufick  ivitb  her  filver  found,  becaufe  fuch 
fellows  as  you  have  no  gold  for  founding.  [Exeunt. 

Muf.  What  a  peftilent  knave  is  this  fame  ? 

2  Muf.  Hang  him,  Jack  !  come,  we'll  in  here,  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  flay  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

ACTV.     SCENE  I. 
M antuAi    Enter  Romeo. 

IF  I  may  truft  the  flattery  of  fleep,  / 
My  dreams  prefage  feme  joyful  news  at  hand  s 
My  bofem's  lord  fits  lightly  on  his  throne, 
And  all  this  day,  an  unaccuflcm'd  fpirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  chearful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt  my  Lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
And  breath'd  fuch  life  with  kiffes  in  my  lips,. 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was^  an  Emperor. 
Ah  me    how  fweet  is  love  it  felf  pofTeft, 
When  but  love's  madows  are  fo  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthafar, 
News  from  Vercna      How  now,  Balthafar  ? 
Dofl  thou  net  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  ? 

How 
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How  doth  my  Ladv  ?  is  my  father  well  ? 
How  doth  my  Juliet  ?  that  I  aft  again, 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  me  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  (he  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill  ; 
Her  body  ileeps  in  Caputs  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  : 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vauii, 
And  prefently  took  port  to  tell  it  you  : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news. 
Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  rtars  ! 

Thou  know'ft  my  lodging,  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  poft-horfes.    i  will  hence  to-nighti 

Bal.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Turn,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  good  my  Lord. 

Rom.  No  matter  :  Get  thee  gene, 
And  hire  thefc  horfes,  I'll  be  with  thee  ftraight.  [Exit  Bal. 
Well,  Juliet ,  I  will  lye  with  thee  tq-night  ; 
Let's  fee  formeans---0  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thought  of  desperate  men. 

1  do  remember  an  Apothecary, 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 

In  tatter' d  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  fimples  5  meager  were  his  looks, 

Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  ; 

And  in  his  needy  mop  a  tortoife  hung 

An  alligator  ftuft,  and  other  "lkins 

Of  ill-Amp' d  fifhes,'  and  about  his  (helves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ; 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes 

"Were  thinly  fcattered,  to  make  up  a  (hew. 

Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf  I  (aid, 

An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 

G  2  Whofe 
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Whofe'fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
©h,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need, 
And  this  fame  needy  man  mud  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  mould  be  the  houfe. 
Being  holy-day >  the  beggar's  mop  is  fhut. 
What,  ho  !  apothscary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary* 
Ap.  Who  calls  fo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man,  I  fee  that  thou  art  poor  °r 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats,  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon,  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer, 
As  will  difperfe  itfelf  thro'  all  the  veins, 
That  the  lifer-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breathe- 
As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir'd 
Doth'hurry  from,  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap,  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  lav* 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  fo  bare  and  full  of  wretchednefs^ 
And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppreflion  Jftare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back  : 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  j 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents, 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off,  and  if  you  had  the.  flrength 
Of  twenty  men  it  would  difpatch  you  ftraight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold,  worfe  poifon  to  mens. foully 
Doing  more  murther  in  this  loathfome  world, 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'ft  noj-fell ; 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none. 
Farewel,  buy  food,  and  get  thee  into  flefh. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon,  go  with  me 
To  Julia's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCE 
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SCENE   II.     The  Monafiery  at  Verona. 
Enter  Friar  John. 

John.  Holy  Trancijcan  Friar  !  brother  !  ho  ! 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  to  him. 

Law.  This  fame  mould  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John.--* 
Welcome  from  Mantua  j  what  fays  Romeo? 
Or  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John,  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  afTociate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick  ; 
And  finding  him,  the  fcarchers  of  the  town 
Sufpecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infectious  peftilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth, 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  ftaid. 

Law.  Who  bore  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 

John.  I  could  not  fend  it  ;  here  it  is  again  5 
Nor  get  a  meflenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Law.  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  f  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import,  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.    Friar  John,  go  hence, 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it. 

Law.  Now  muft  I  to  the  monument  alone  : 
Within  thefe  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  5 
She  will  befhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua , 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  'till  Romeo  come. 
Poor  living  coarfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  !  [Exit, 

SCENE  HI. 
A Church -yard  :  In  it>  a  Monument  belonging  to  /£c  Capulets. 
Enter  Paris  and  his  Page,  with  a  light. 

Tar.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy  j  hence,  and  ftand  aloof  # 

•J"  tty  met  here  is  meant  tb%  fight,  »f  littlt  fuhj}*nce, 
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Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen  *> 
Under  yond  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Laying  thy  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  mall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Eeing  loofe,  unnrm,  with  digging  up  of  graves) 
But  thou  fnalt  hear  it :  whittle  then  to  me, 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  fiowVs.    Do  as  I  hid  thee  :  go. 

Page.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  ftand  alone 
Here  in  the  church-yard,  yet  I  will  adventure.  [Exit* 

Par,  Sweet  Qow'r  1  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew; 

[Strewing  flowers^ 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dofl  remain, 
Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hand, 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and  being  dead 
With  fun'ral  obfequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  [The  Boy-whiJlks« 
---The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach,— 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What !  with  a.  torch  ?  muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 
SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Balthafar  with  a  light. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter,  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light  5  upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear' ft  or  ft  eft,  ftand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 
Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death,. 
Is  partly  to  behold  my  Lady's  face  : 
But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

"ecious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufe 
In  dear  employment  5  therefore  hence,  be  gone  i 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  doft  return  to  pry 
}  ii  what  1  further  mail  intend  to  do, 
By  jieaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
vn,i  ftrew  this  hungry  church -yard  with  thy  limbs  j 
The  time  and  my  intents  gjf  favage,  wild, 
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More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 
Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Rom.  So  fhalt  thou  win  my  favour.  Take  thou  that, 
Live  and  be  profp'rous,  and  farewel,  good  fellow '. 

Bal.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Balthafar  retires* 

Rom.  Thou  maw  deteftable,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  monument. 
And  in  defpight  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food. 

Par.  This  is  that  baninYd  haughty  Mount  ague 
That  murther'd  my  love's  coufm  ;  (with  which  grief 
It  is  fuppofed  the  fair  creature  dy'd,) 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villainous  (hams 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him, 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Mount  ague : 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  muft  die. 

Rom.  I  muft  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither—* 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defp'rate  man, 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  :  think  upon  thofe  gone, 
Let  them  affright  thee.    I  befeech  thee,  youth, 
Pull  not  another  fin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.    Oh  be  gone! 
By  heav'n,  I  love  thee  better  than  my  felf  5 
For  I  come  hither  arnVd  againft  my  felf. 

Par.  I  do  defie  thy  commiferation, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee,  boy.. 

[They  fgbt,  Paris  falls. 
Page.  [Without.]  Oh  Lord,  they  fight  !  I  will  go  call 
Par.  Oh  I  am  flain  5  if  thou  be  merciful,    [the  Watch. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies* 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will  :  let  me  perufe  this  face  — 
Mvcutie^  kinfman    Noble  County  Pan's  t 

What 
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What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betofled  foul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  mould  have  married  Juliet, 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk- of  Juliet,. 
To  think  it  was  fo  ?  Oh  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  misfortune's  book, 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave. 
For  here  lyes  Juliet— Oh.  my  love,  my  wife  ! 
Death  that  hath  fuckt  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd,  beauty's  enfign  yet 
Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Tybalt,  ly'ft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  meet  ? 
Oh  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  funder  his  that  was  thy  enemy  ? 
Fo;give  me,  ccufin.— Ah  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  mail  I  believe 
That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  ke£ps 
Thee  here  in  dark,  to  be  his  paramour  ? 
,For  fear  of  that,  I  ftill  will  ftay  with  thee, 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  :  here,  here  will  I  remain, 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  5  oh  here 
Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft  5 
And  make  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 
From  this  world-wearyM  flefh.    Eyes,  look  your  laft 
Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace  !  and  lips,  oh  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 
A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrofling  death  ! 
Come,  bitter  con  duel !  come,  xmfavoury  guide  ! 
Thou  defp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  darning  rocks  my  fea-nxk  weary  bark  : 

to  my  love  !  oh  true  apothecary  !  [Drinks  the  poifc 
Thy  drugs  are  quick,    Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die,  [Di 
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"Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  lanthorn,  crow,  and fpade* 
Fri.  St.  Francis  be  my  fpeed,  how  oft  to-night 

Have  my  old  feet  ftumbled  at  graves  ?  who's  there  ? 
Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you  welU 
Fri.  Blifs  be  upon  you  !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 

What  torch  is  yond,  ihat  vainly  lends  his  light 

To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fculls  ?  as  I  difcern, 

It  burnetii  in  the  Capulets  monument, 
Bal.  It  doth  fo,  holy  Sir, 

And  there's  my  matter,  one  you  dearly  love. 
Fri.  Who  is  it? 
BaL  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  Sir. 
My  mafter  knows"  not  but  I  am  gone  hence;, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  ftay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fn\  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone ;  fear  comes  upon  me  5. 

0  much  I  fearfome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  fleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 

1  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  mafter  flew  him. 

Fri.  Romeo  ! 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this  which  ftamfc 
The  ftony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? 
What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  goary  fword* 
To  lye  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 
Romeo.!  oh  pale  I  who  elfe  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  fteep'd  in  blood  ?  ah  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ? 
The  Lady  ftirs. 

Jul.[Aivaking.'\  Oh  comfortable  Friar,  where' s  my  Lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  fliould  be  5 
Arid  there  I  am  ;  but  where  is  Romeo  ? 

Fri.   I  hear  fome  noife  !  Lady,  come  from  that  ne(l 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  fleep  $ 
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A  greater  Power  than  wse  can  contradict, 

Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away  j 

Thy  husband  in  thy  bofom  there  lyes  dead, 

And  Paris  too— -Come,  I'll  difpofe  of  thee, 

Among  a  firterhood  of  holy  Nuns  : 

Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  Watch  is  coming.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,   get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 
What's  here  ?  a  cup  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  : 
Poifon  I  fee  hath  been  his  timelefs  end. 
Oh  churl,  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after  ?  I  will  kifs  thy  lips, 
Haply  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them  j 
Th/  lips  are  warm. 

Enter  Boy  and  Watch. 

Watch.  Lead,   boy  ;  which  way  ? 

Jul.  Yea,  noife  ? 
Then  Fll  be  brief.  O  happy  dagger  !    [Finding  a  dagger. 
This  is  thy  (heath,  there  ruft  and  Jet  me  die.  [Kills  h erf  elf. 

Boy.  This  is  the  place,  there  where  the  torch  doth  burn. 

Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody.    Search  the  church- 
yard, about ; 
Go  fome  of  you, "  whomever  you  find  attach. 

[Exeunt  fome  of  the  Watch. 
Pitiful  fight !  here  lyes  the  County  (lain, 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried. 
Go  tell  the  Prince,  run  to  the  Capulets, 
Raife  up  the  Mountagues,  fome  others  fearch-  — 
Enter  fome  of  the  Watch  with  Balthafar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in  the 
church-yard. 

i  Watch.  Hold  him  in  fafety  'till  the  Prince  comes 
hither. 

Enter  Friar  and  a  third  Watchman. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar  that  trembles,  %hs  and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him, 

As  ne  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide, 
i  Watch.  A  great  fufpicion  :  ftay  the  Friar  too. 

SCENE 
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Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 
Prince,  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up, 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  reft  ? 

Enter  Capulet  and  Lady  Capulet. 
Cap,  What  mould  it  be  that  they  fo  fhriek  abroad  ? 
La,  Cap.  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry  Rcmeo, 
Some  Juliet,  and  fome  Paris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  out-cry,  tow'rd  our  monument. 

Prince,  What  fear  is  this  which  ftartles  in  your  ears  ? 
Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lyes  the  County  Paris  (lain, 
And  Romeo  dead,  and  Juliet  (dead  before) 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  feek,  and  know  how  this  foul  murther 
comes. 

Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar,  and  flaughter'd  Rimeo^s  man, 
With  inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thefe  dead  mens  tombs. 

Cap.  Oh  heav'n !  oh  wife,look  how  our  daughter  bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mifta'en,  for  lo  the  Iheath 
Lyes  empty  on  the  back  of  Mountague, 
The  point  mif-meathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom. 

La,  Cap.  Oh  me,  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fepulchre. 

Enter  Mountague. 

Prince.  Come,  Mountague,  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  now  early  fallen. 

Moun.  Alas,  my  Liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night, 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftopM  her  breath : 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  my  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  (halt  fee. 

Moun.  O  thou  untaught,  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
'Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  fpr-ing,  their  head,  their  true  defcent  ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  cv'n  to  death.    Mean  time  forbear, 
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And  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience. 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  leaft, 
Yet  moll  mfpe&ed,  as  the  time  and  place 
Do  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murther; 
And  here  I  {land  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
My  felf  condemned,  and  myfelf  excus'd. 

Prince,  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  fhort  date  of  breath 
Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo-,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet  5 
And  (he  there  dead,  that  Romeo\  faithful  wife  : 
I  married  them ;  and  their  ftcTn  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 
BanillvM  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city, 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betrothed,  and  would  .have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.    Then  comes  Ihe  to  me, 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage, 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  (he  kill  her  felf. 
Then  gave  I  her  (fo  tutor*  d  by  my  art) 
A  fleeping  potion,  which  fo  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Mean  time  I  write  to  Romeo > 
That  he  mould  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave, 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  mould  ceafe. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  John, 
"Was  ftaid  by  accident,  and  yeflernight 
Return'd  my  letter  back  ;  then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault  j 
Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  cell, 
'Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo, 
But  when  I  came  (fome  minutes  ere  the  time 
Qi  her  awaking)  here  untimely  lay 
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The  noble  Pan's,  and  true  Romeo  dead. 

She  wakes,  and  I  intreat  her  to  come  forth, 

And  bear  this  work  of  heav'n  with  patience  t 

But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb, 

And  (he  too  defp'rate  would  not  go  with  me, 

But,  as  it  feems,  did  violence  on  herfelf. 

All  this  1  know,  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurfe  is  privy  :  but  if  ought  in  this 

Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  facrific'd,  fome  hour  before  its  time, 

Unto  the  rigour  of  fevereft  law. 
Prince.  We  Hill  have  known  thee  for  an  holy  man, 

Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  to  this  ? 
Bal.  I  brought  my  matter  news  of  Juliet's  death. 

And  then  in  pott  he  came  from  Mantua 

To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  monument. 

This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 

And  threatned  me  with  death,  going  to  the  vault, 

If  1  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. 
Where  is  the  County's  page  that  rais'd  the  Watch  ? 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  matter  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  ftrewhis  Lady's  grave. 
And  bid  me  ttand  aloof,  and  fo  I  did : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  die  tomb, 
And  by^and  by  my  matter  drew  on  him, 
And  then  1  /an  away  to  call  the  Watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  Friar's  word*. 
Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death  : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 
Of  a  poor  Apothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lye  with  Juliet. 
Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Mountagut ! 
See  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too, 
Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen  :  all  are  puniuYd ! 
Cap.  O  brother  Mountagtte,  give  me  thy  hand, 
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This  is  my  daughter's  jointure ;  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Moun.  But  I  can  give  thee  more, 
For  I  will  raife  her  ftatue  in  pure  gold, 
That  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  mall  no  figure  at  that  rate  be  fet, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  (hall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lye  ; 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  gloomy  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings/ 
The  fun  for  forrow  will  not  mew  his  head  5 
Co  hence  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things  ; 

Some  mall  be  pardoned,  and  fome  punimed. 
For  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo* 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Platform  before  the  Palace* 
Enter  Bernardo  and  Francifco,  two  Centinels. 
Ber.  \\  T  HO's  there  ? 

\/\/  Ft  an.  Nay,  anfwer  me :  ftand  and  un- 
*  V  fold  your  felf, 

Ber.  Long  live  the  King  ! 
Fran.  Bernardo  f 
Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moft  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  ftruck  twelve,  get  thee  rb  bed,  Francifcs, 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks  :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good-night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
,The  rivals  f  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  hafte. 
Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them.    Stand,  ho !  who  is  there  ? 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liege-men  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good-night. 

Mar.  Oh  farewel,  honeft  foldier ;  who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

•f-  By  rivals  of  my  -watch  are  meant  thofe  who  were  to  watch  upon 
the  next  adj  >yning  ground.  Rtvalt  in  the  original  fen'e  of  the  word 
were  proprietors  of  neighbouring  lands  parted  only  by  a  brook 
belonging  equally  to  both. 

H  3  fran. 
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Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place  :  give  you  good-night. 

[Exit  Franafco. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo  f 

Bet.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio  ;  welcome,  good  Marcellus, 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  phantafie, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight  twice  feen  of  us  5 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  ni£ht, 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
Ke  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it. 

Hor.  Turn,  tufn,  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  a  while, 
And  let  us  once  again  aftail  your  ears, 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  ftory. 

Mar.  What  we  have  two  nights  feen  — 

Hor.  Well,  fit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  Lart  night  of  all, 
When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  weft  ward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  courfe  t'  illume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  my  felf, 
The  bell  then  beaming  One  — 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off  5 

Enter  the  Ghojl.  ■ 
Look  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  Moil  like  :  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
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In  which  the  majefty  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  fometime  march  ?  by  Heav'n  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

Mar,  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See !  it  ftalks  away. 

Hor,  Stay  5  fpeak  5  I  charge  thee,  fpeak.    [Exit  Gboft* 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 

Ber,  How  now,  Horatio  f  you  tremble  and  look  pale. 
Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  phantafie  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor,  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor,  As  thou  art  to  thy  feif. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  trT  ambitious  Norway  combated  : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when  in  an  angry  parte 
He  fmote  the  Headed  Polacbon  the  ice, 
*Tis  ftrange  --- 

Mar.  Thus  twice  before,  and  juft  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  ftaik,  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know  not  4 
But  in  the  grofs  and  fcope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  fome  ftrange  eruption  to  our  ftate. 

Mar.  Good  now  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  fame  ftricl:  and  moil:  obfervant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  fubjects  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  fuch  daily  call:  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
Why  fuch  imprefs  of  mipwrights,  whofe  fore  talk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  he  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte^ 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ? 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I, 
At  leaft  the  whifper  goes  fo.    Our  Lift  Kin^, 
Whofe  image  even  but  now  appear*  d  to  us, 
^Vas,  as  you  kpow,  bv  Ftninb/as  of  Norway, 

(Thereto 
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(Thereto  prickt  on  by  a  moft  emulate  pride) 

Dar'd  to  the  fight:  in  whch  our  valiant  Hamlet 

(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him) 

Did  flay  this  Fortinbras:  who  by  feal'd  compaft, 

Well  ratified  by  law  of  heraldry, 

Did  forfeit  (with  his  life)  all  thofe  his  lands, 

Which  he  flood  feiz*d  of,  to  the  Conqueror  : 

Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  King ;  which  had  return 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquifher,  as  by  that  covenant 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  defignM, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.    Now  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  (kirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes, 

For  food  and  dyet,  to  fome  enterprize 

That  hath  a  ftomach  in't :  which  is  no  other, 

As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  ftate, 

But  to  recover  of  us  by  ftrong  hand 

And  terms  compulfative,  thofe  forefaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  loft  :  and  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo : 
Well  may  it  fort  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  fo  like  the  Kinj 
That  was,  and  is  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars, 

Hor,  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  moft  high  and  f  palmy  ftate  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  ftood  tenantlefs,  the  (heeted  dead 
Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets, 
Stars  (hone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  fell, 
Difafters  veil'd  the  fun,  and  the  moift  ftar 

■f  Talmj  for  <vi£hrkfts. 
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Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftand&, 
Was  lick  almoft  to  doom's-day  with  eclipfe. 
And  even  the  like  precurfe"  of  fierce  events 
As  harbingers  preceding  ftill  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen'd  coming  on, 
Have  heav'n  and  earth  together  demonftrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  country -men. 

Enter  Ghoft  again. 
But  foft,  behold  !  lo,  where  [\  comes  again  ! 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blaftme.    Stay,  illufjon  ! 

[Spreading  fAs  arm** 
If  thou  haft  any  found,  or  ufe  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me ; 
Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
Oh  fpeak  !  — 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoorded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth.       [Cock  emu*. 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  fpirits  oft  walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it.    Stay,  and  fpeal:--Stop  it,  Marce/lus  — 

Mar.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Uor.  Do,  if  it  W'll  not  ftand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here  — 

Uor.  'Tis  here  --- 

Mar.  'Tis  gone.  [Exit  Ghofi. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  ma^eftical, 
To  offer  it  the  ihew  of  violence  j 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the 'cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  fummons.    I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  (hrill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  God  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning, 

Whethtr 
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Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  object:  made  probation. 

Mar.  IX  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  fmgeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  fpirit  walks  abroad, 
The  nights  are  vvholfome,  then  no  planets  ftrifce, 
No  Fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  5 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it, 
But  look,  the  morn  in  ruffet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  <*f  yon  high  eaftern  hill  j 
Break  we  our  watch  up,  and  by  my  advice 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet.    For  upon  my  life, 
This  fpirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him  2 
Do  you  confent  we  mall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  fliall  find  him  moft  conveniently.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    II.     the  Palace. 
Enter  Claudius  King  ef  Denmark,  Gertrude  the  §ueen9 

Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius, 

Lords  and  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  fitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  our  felves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  filter,  now  our  Queen, 
Th*  imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 

With 
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With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 
Taken  to  wife.    Nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along  $  (for  all,  our  thanks !) 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbrat 
Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame  ; 
Collogued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fait'd  to  pefter  us  with  meflage, 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands 
loft  by  his  father,  by  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  mod  valiant  brother.    So  much  for  him, 
Kow  for  our  felf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting ; 
Thus  much  the  bufinefs  is.    We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Ferrtinbras, 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe,  to  fupprefs 
His  further  gate  herein  ;  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lifts,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  fubjects  ;  and  we  here  difpatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Nor<z»ay  ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 
Of  treaty  with  the  King,  more  than  the  fcope 

Which  thefe  dilated  articles  allow. 

Jarewel,  and  let  your  hafte  commend  your  duty. 

Vdh  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  (hew  our  duty. 
King.  We  doubt  it  nothing,  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius* 

And  now,  Laertct,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

You  told  us  of  fome  fuit.    What  is't,  Laertes  f 

You  cannot  fpeak  of  reafon  to  the  Dane, 

And  lofe  your  voice.    What  would'ft  thou  beg,  Lasrtef, 

That  \\\\\  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  aflcing  ? 

The  blood  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 

T!i?  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than 
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Than  to  the  Throne  of  Denmark  is  thy  father* 
What  would1  ft  thou  have,  Laertes? 

Laer.  My  dread  Lord, 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark 
To  fnew  my  duty  in  your  coronation  5 
Yet  now  I  muft  confefs,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  willies  bend  again  tow'rd  France  : 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  ieave  ?  what  fays  Pohnius? 

Pol.  Fie  hath,  my  Lord,  by  labcurfome  petition, 
Wrung  from  ine  my  flow  leave ;  and  at  the  laft 
Upon  his  will  I  feal'd  my  hard  confent. 
I  do  befeech  you  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  bell  graces  fpend  it  at  thy  will. 
But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon  — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind  f. 

King.  How  is  it.  that  the  clouds  llill  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  fo,  my  Lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  th'  fun, 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duft  $ 
Thou  know' ft  'tis  common,  all  that  live  muft  die, 
Pafftng  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 
Why  feems  it  fo  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam  ?  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  feems : 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black, 
Ner  windy  fufpiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  vifage, 

-f  It  i  not  urtreufcwvaHe  to  fuopofe  that  this  W3?  a  proverbial 
exprcflion  known  in  former  times  for  3  Rchtiotf  fo  blended  and 
confuted  that  it  was  hard  to  define  it. 

Together 
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Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  mews  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.    Thefe  indeed  ftem9 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  parTeth  mow  : 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings,  and  the  fuits  of  woe. 

King,  'Tis  fwcet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But  you  mull  know,  your  father  loft  a  father, 
That  father  his,  and  the  furviver  bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  fome  term 
To  do  obfequious  forrow.    But  to  perfeverc 
I  In  obftinate  condolement,  is  a  courfe 
Of  impious  ftubbornnefs,  unmanly  grief. 
It  (hews  a  will  moft  incorrecl  to  heav'n, 
A  heart  unfortify'd,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  underftanding  fimple,  and  unfchool'd  % 
For  what  we  know  muft  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  moft  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 
Why  mould  we,  in  our  peevifh  oppofition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heav'n, 
A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reafon  moft  abfurd,  whofe  common  theam 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftill  hath  cry'd, 
From  the  firft  coarfe,  'till  he  that  died  to-day, 
I  This  muft  be  fo.    We  pray  you  throw  to  earth' 
This  unavailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father  :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  throne, 
And  with't  no  lefs  nobility  of  love, 
Than  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon, 
Do  I  impart  tow'rd  you.    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  fohool  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  moft  retrogade  to  our  dcfire : 
i  And  we  befeech  .you/  bend  you  to  remain 
Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
I  Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

£<ueen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Hamlet  t 
I  pr'ythee  ftay  with  us,  go  not  to  fflttfnberg, 

Vol.  IX,  I  Usmy 
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Ham.  I  (hall  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  Madam* 
King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving,  and  a  fair  reply  5 
Be  as  our  felf  in  Denmark.    Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  frniling  at  my  heart  5  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  -drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  mall  tell  it ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heavens  mall  bruit  again, 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.    Come  away.  [Exeun 
SCENE    III.    Manet  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Oh  that  this  too  too  folid  flefh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  it  felf  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  EvCrlafting  had  not  fixt 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter !  Oh  God  !  oh  God  \ 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ? 
Fie  on't !  oh  fie  1  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  feed ;  things  rank,  and  grofs  in  nature 
PorTefs  it  meerly.    That  it  mould  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much  j  not  two,-- 
So  excellent  a  King,  that  was  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :,  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth  I 
Muft  I  remember?— why,  me  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  5  yet  within  a  month  !-- 
Let  me  not  think  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I 
A  little  month  !  —  or  e'er  thofe  fhoes  were  old 
With  which  (he  follow' d  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Aftofc,  all  tears  — Why  (he,  ev'n  (he,— 
Oh  heav'n !  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer  -r  married  with  mine  uncle 
My  father's  brother  5  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Withm  a  month !  — 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Pad  left  the  rluming  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married,    Oh  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 
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With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  meets : 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
But  break,  rny  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 
SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus* 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  Lordfhip  ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well  $ 
Horatio,  or  I  do  forget  myfelf , 

Hor.  The  fame,  my  Lord,  and  your  poof  fervant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,my  good  friend,  V 11  change  that  name  with  you : 
And  what  make  you  fronf  Wittenberg,  Horatio  f 
Marcellm  /— 

Mar.  My  good  Lord — 
j    Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  ;  good  morning,  Sir, 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo  j 
Nor  mall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againft  your  felf.    I  know  you  are  no  truant  j 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfmoor  f 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-ftudent  j 
\  think  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 
;    Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  :  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio  ! 
My  father— methinks  I  fee  my  father. 

Hor.  Oh  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  mall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  think  I  faw  him  yefterniSht. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

1  2  Hv. 
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Hor%  My  Lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father  ! 

Hor.  Seafcn  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attentive  ear  ;  'till  I  deliver 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heavVs  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
Marcetlus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  wade  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountred.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  Cap-a-fe, 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  fclemn  march 
Goes  flow' and  liately  by  them  ;  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppreft  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  5  whilft  they  (diftill'd 
Almoft  to  jelly  with  the  acl:  of  fear) 
Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.    This  to  mc 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  'impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch, 
Where  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father  ; 
^Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 
Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  Lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watcht. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Her.  My  Lord,  I  did  ; 
But  anfwer  made  it  none  j  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
It  felf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  j 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrur-k  in  haffe  away, 
And  vanifht  from  cur  fight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  Orange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  Lord,  'tis  true  5 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  it. 

.  Ham{ 
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Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me, 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  i 

Both.  We  do,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  ArnVd,  fay  you. 

Both.  Arm'd,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Both.  My  Lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  Oh  yes,  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  bever  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  count'nance  more  in  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fixt  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Moft  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like  j  ftaid  it  long  ? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  tell  a  hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  faw't. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grifly  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  feen  it  in  his  life 
A  fable  filver'd. 

Ham.  I'll  watch  to-night ;  perchance  'twill  walk  again, 

Hor.  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  tho*  hell  it  felf  moukl  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  you  all 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal1  d  this  fight, 
Let  it  be  treble  in  your  filence  ftill  : 
And  whatsoever  (hall  befall  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves  :  fo,  fare  ye  we^l. 
Upon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 
1  11  vifit  you. 

AU.  Our  duty  to  your  honour.  l£xcH*r. 
Ham.  Your  love,  as  mine  to  you ;  farcwcl, 

1  3  My 
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My  father's  fpirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well  5 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play  :  would  the  night  were  come 
'Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul  :  foul  deeds  will  rife, 
(Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwheLn  them)  to  mens  eyes.  [£ 
SCENE  V. 
An  Apartment  in  Polonius'i  Houfe. 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 
Laer.  My  neceflaries  are  imbark'd,  farewel  ; 
And,  fifter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit 
And  convoy  is  afTifhnt,  do  not  ileep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favours, 
Hold  it  a  fafhion  and  a  toy  in  blood, 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent  5  tho*  fweet,  not  lafting  5 
The  perfume,  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  5 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  r 
For  nature  crefcent  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thewes  and  bulk  5  but  as  the  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.    Perhaps  he  loves  you  now> 
And  now  no  foil  nor  cautel  doth  befmirtch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  muii  fear, 
His  greatnefs  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own  2 
Por  he  himfejf  is  fubject  to  his  birth  9 
He  may  net,'  as  unvalued  perfons  do, 
Carve  for  himfelf  j  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  fanity  and  health  of  the  whole  ftate  : 
And  therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
"Whereof  he's  head.    Then  if  he  fays  he  loves  yoiu 
It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it, 
As  he  in  his  peculiar  acl:  and  place 
<May  give  his  faying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal, 
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Then  weigh  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuilain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  hit  his  fongs, 
Or  lofe  your  heart  \  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 
To  his  ur.mafter'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  filler, 
And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  mot  and  danger  of  defire. 
The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  me  unmafk  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  itfelf  Tcapes  not  calumnious  llrokes  5 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd  .5 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blaftments  are  moil  imminent. 
Be  wary  then,  belt  fafety  lyes  in  fear  ; 
Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

Oph.  I  mall  th*  effects  of  this  good  letfbn  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not  as  fome  ungracious  pallors  do, 
-hew  me  the  fleep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n  5 
Whilft  like  a  puft  and  carelefs  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  reed. 

Lacr.  Oh,  fear  me  not. 

SCENE    VI.    Enter  Polonius. 
I  Hay  too  long  ;—  but  here  my  father  comes  : 
A  double  blerling  is  a  double  grace; 
Occanqn  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

rol.  Vet  here,  Laertes !  get  aboard  for  fhame, 
The  wind  fits  in  the  moulder  of  your  fail, 
And  you  are  itaLd  for.    There— my  blefling  with  you  5 
And  thele  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.   Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act : 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  ; 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  try'd, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel  ; 
Put  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of 
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Of  each  new-hatch' d  unfledg'd  comrade.  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel  ;  but  being  in 

Bear't  that  th'  oppofed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  ev'ry  man  thine  ear  $  but  few  thy  voice. 

Take  each  man's  cenfure  j  but  referve  thy  judgment, 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy, 

But  not  expreft  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  beft  rank  and  ftation 

Are  moft  felecl  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  \ 

For  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandry. 

This  above  all  3  to  thine  own  felf  be  true  , 

And  it  mull  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 

Farewel ;  my  blefling  feafon  this  in  thee ! 

Laer.  Moft  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  Lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you,  go  5  your  fervants  tend. 

Laer.  Farewel,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  mem'ry  lockt, 
And  you  your  felf  lhall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [Exit  Laer; 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  faid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  Lord  Hamlet, 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought ! 
?Tis  told  me  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  your  felf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  moft  free  and  bounteous, 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me 
And  that  in  way  of  caution)  I  muft  tell  you, 
You  do  not  underftand  your  felf  fo  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  Lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

ftl,  Affection  J  puh  I  you  fpeak  like  a  green  girl, 

Unfitted 
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•  Unfitted  in  fuch  perilous  circumstance. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  ycu  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  what  I  mould  think, 

Pol.  Marry  I'll  teach  you  ;  think  your  felf  a  baby, 
That  yoti  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  fterling.    Tender  your  felf  more  dearly  5 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe, 
Wringing  it  thus)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  Lord,  he  hath  inipoiturr  d  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  famion. 

Pol.  Ay,  famion  you  may  call't :  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  giv'n  count'nance  to  his  fpeech,  my  Lord, 
With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  (pringes  to  catch  woodcocks.    I  do  knew, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.   Thefe  blazes,  oh  my  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both 
Ev'n  in  their  promife  as  it  is  a  making, 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time, 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden  prefence, 
Set  your  intreatments  f  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  Lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  is  youn^  > 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.    In  few,  Ophelic, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  mew, 
But  meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 
Breathing  like  fanclified  and  pious  bawds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all  : 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  fo  (lander  any  moment's  leifure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet, 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you  j  come  your  way. 

Oph.  I  mall  obey,  my  Lord.  [Exeunt. 

t  Intreatments  //  the  fame  as  Treatments,  *nd  fcnijies  here,  the 
nunncr  of  your  being  ircuiui  by  hiin. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VII.    The  Platform  before  the  Palace^ 

Enter  fJamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 
Hams  The  air  bites  mrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold, 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 
Mar.  No,  it  is  ftruck. 

Hor.  I  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near  the  feafon 
Wherein  the  fpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noife  of  warlike  mufch  within, 
What  does  this  mean,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  The  King  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rowfe, 
Keeps  waffel,  and  the  fwagg'ring  upftart  reels  j 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenim  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  cuftom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  cuftom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance.  f 

Enter 

•\  Theft  20  lines  following  are  in  the  frfi  edition,  but  face  left  ottt, 
ferhaps  as  being  thought  Uo  verbofe. 

This  heavy- headed  revel,  eatt  and  weft, 

Makes  us  tradue'd,  acd  tax'd  of  other  nations; 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fwinifli  phrafe 

Soil  our  addition;  and  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  atchievements,  though  pcrform'd  at  height? 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So  oft  U  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  Pome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty* 

Since  nature  cannot  chufe  his  origin) 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion,  ^ 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon ; 

Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er- leavens 

The  form  of  plaufive  manners;  that  thefe  rneo 

Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defect, 

(Being  nature's  livery  or  fortune's  ftar) 

Their  virtues  elfe  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  maji  may  undergo. 

Shall 
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Enter  Ghoft, 
Hor,  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! 
JHam,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blafts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  f  fhape, 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee,    I'll  call  thee  Hamlet^ 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  oh  !  anfwer  me, 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  bones  hearsM  in  canonized  earth, 
Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  why  the  fepulcher3 
Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  opM  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  caft  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  coarfe,  again  in  compleat  fteel 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  us  fools  of  nature, 
So  horribly  to  make  our  difpofition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  mould  we  do  ? 

[Ghoft  beckons  Hamlets 
Hor,  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it, 

Hor,  No,  by  no  means.  [Holding  Hamlet 

Ham,  It  will  not  fpeak  j  then  I  will  follow  it. 
Hor,  Do  not,  my  Lord. 
"Ham,  Why,  what  mould  be  the  fear  ? 
1  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 

Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault.-  — 
Ewer  Ghoft  %  &c, 

t  By  queftionable  is  meant,  inviting  queftion,  provoking  queftlon. 

Being 
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Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf  ? 

It  waves  me  forth  again. ---I'll  follow  it — 

Lor.  What  if  it  tempt  you  tow'rd  the  flood,  my  Lord  ? 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bafe  into  the  fea  5 
And  there  afTume  fome  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprave  your  fov'reignty  of  reafon, 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  defperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  ev'ry  brain 
That  looks  fo  many  fadoms  to  the  fea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill :  go  on,  I'll  follow  thee— 

Mar.  You  (hall  not  go,  my  Lord» 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hand, 

Hor.  Be  rul'd,  you  mall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  : 
Still  am  I  call'd  ?  unhand  me,  gentlemen-— 

[Breaking  from  them* 
By  heav'n  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me— 

I  fay,  away — go  on  I'll  follow  thee — 

[Exeunt  Ghoft  and  Hamlet, 

Hor.  He  waxes  defp'rate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  5  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after.    To  what  ifTue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  ftate  of  Denmark* 

Hor.  Heav'n  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    Vin.    Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  fpeak  3  I'll  go  no 

further. 
Ghoft.  Mark  me. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghoft.  My  hour  is  almofl  come, 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Muft  render  up  my  felf, 

Ham, 
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Bain.  Alas  poor  Ghoft  ! 

Ghoft.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  (hall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghoft.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  malt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghoft,  I  am  thy  Father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day,  confinM  to  faft  in  fires  5 
'Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.    But  that  1  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes  like  ftars  ftart  from  their  fpheres, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  (land  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood  ;  lift,  lift,  oh  lift  ! 
If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love--- 

Ham.  Oh  heav'n  ! 

Ghoft.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  murtker* 
Ham.  Murther  ? 

Ghoft.  Murther  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is  j 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Hafte  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as  fwift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghoft.  I  find  thee  apt  5 
And  duller  (houldft  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe s  wharf, 
Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.    Now,  Hamkt,  hear: 
*Tis  given  out,  that  fteeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  ferpent  ftung  me.    So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 
Eankly  abus'd  ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
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The  ferpent  that  did  lting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetick  foul  !  my  uncle  ? 

Choft.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  trait'rous  gifts, 
(Oh  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  tofeduce!)  won  to  his  ftiameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming  virtuous  Queen. 
Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  ev'n  with  the  vow 
1  made  to  her  in  marriage  5  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  nat'ral  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  mape  of  heav'n  ; 
So  luft,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  fate  itfelf  in  a  celeftial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage— 
But  foft,  methinks  1  fcent  the  morning  air—- 
Brief  let  me  be  j  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  cuftom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  ftofe 
With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  diftilment ;  whofe  effect 
Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That  fwiftas  quickfilver  it  courfes  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  5 
.  And  with  a  fudden  vigour  it  doth  porTet 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholfome  blood  :  fo  did  it  mine, 
And  a  moft  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Moft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft 
All  my  fmooth  body. 

Thus  was  I  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  Queen  at  once  difpatcht ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  bloffoms  of  my  fin, 
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Unhoufel'd,  unanointed,  unanneaFd  ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Oh  horrible  !  oh  horrible  !  molt  horrible  ! 

If  thou  Haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  j 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  coucih  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft. 

But  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  ac*t, 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 

Againft  thy  mother  ought  5  leave  her  to  heav'n, 

And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 

To  prick  and  fting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 

The  glow-worm  fhews  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffeclual  fire. 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  5  remember  me.  [Exit. 

Ham.  Oh  all  you  hod  of  heav'n  !  oh  earth  !  what  elfc  ? 

And  (hall  I  couple  hell  ?  oh  hold,  my  heart  

And  you,  my  iinews,  grow  not  inftant  old  j 

But  bear  me  ftiffly  up  j  remember  thee — 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 

In  this  diffracted  globe  5  remember  thee  

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

1*11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pie Tu res  paft, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  5 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  (hall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmixt  with  bafer  matter.    Yes,  by  heav'n : 

Oh  moft  pernicious  woman  ! 

Oh  villain,  vill.iin,  fmiling  damned  vill  in  ! 

My  tables,  meet  it  is,  I  let  it  down, 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  leaft  I'm  fure  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.  \Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are  ;  now  to  my  word  } 
It  is,  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me  : 

I've  fworn  it  

SCENE    IX.   Enter  Horatio  and  Marccilus. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  my  Lord  ! 
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Mar.  Lord  Hamlet  ! 
Hor.  Heav'n  fecure  him  ! 
Mar.  So  be  it. 

Hor.  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  5  come,  bird,  f  com-Sj 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  Lord  ? 

Hor,  What  news,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  Lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No,  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  Lord,  by  heav'n. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  Lord.  fit  ? 

Ham.  Kow  fay  you  then,  would  heart  of  man  once  think 
But  you'll  be  fecret  ? 

Both.  Ay,  by  heav'n,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he  is  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  need*  no  ghoft,  my  Lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right,  you  are  i'th'  right  j 
And  fo  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  ihake  hands,  and  part ; 
You  as  your  bufinefs  and  defires  mall  point  yoxs, 
(For  every  man  has  bufinefs  and  deflre, 
Such  as  it  is )  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 
I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  hurling  words,  my  Lord, 

Ham.  I'm  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily  5 
Yes,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  St.  Patriek,  but  there  is,  my  Lord, 

And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vifion  here  

It  is  an  honeft  ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter't  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 

\  This  is  the  Call  which  Falconers  ufe  to  their  Hawk  in  the 
air,  when  th§y  would  have  him  come  down  to  them. 

As 
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As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft. 
hor.  What  is't,  my  Lord  ? 

ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to-night. 

Both,  My  Lord,  we  will  not. 

ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

hor.  In  faith,  my  Lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  Lord,  in  faith. 

ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We've  fworn,  my  Lord,  already. 

ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 

Gboji.  Swear.  [Gboft  cries  under  the  ftage. 

ham.  Ah  ha,'  boy,  fay'ft  thou  fo  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellaridge. 
Confent  to  fwesr. 

hor.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  Lord. 

Warn.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen, 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Gboft.  Swear. 
-   ham.  Uic  <Sf  ubique?  then  we'll  fhift  our  ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  which  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Gboft.  Swear.  x 

Kww.Well  faid,  old  mole,  can'ft  work  i?th*  ground  fo  far!  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer !  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  0  day  and  night  !  but  this  is  wondrous  firange. 

ham*  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  morj?  things  in  heav'n  and  earth,  Horatio  9 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philofophy. 
But  come, 

Here,  as  before,  never,  fo  help  you  mercy, 
Mow  rtiange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  my  felf, 
(As  I  perchance  hereafter  fhall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on) 
That  you  at  fuch  time  feeing  me,  ncYcr  flull, 
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With  arms  cncumbred  thus,  or  this  head  make, 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe, 

As,  well— -we  know- --or,  we  could,  an  if  we  would — 

Or,  if  we  lift  to  fpeak— or,  there  be,  an  if  there  might--- 

Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out,  denote 

That  you  know  aught  of  me  5  this  do  ye  fwear, 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moll  need  help  you  ! 

Swear. 

Ghoft.  Swear. 

Bam.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit.    So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  5 
And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  t'  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  mall  not  lack  $  let  us  go  in  : 
And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint  $  oh  curfed  fpight, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exemt, 


Pol.       IVE  him  this  mony,  and  thefe  notes, ^Reynolda* 


Pol.  You  mall  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Reynolds, 
Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  Lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  faid,  very  well  faid.  Look  you,  Sir, 
Enquire  me  firft  what  Danfecrs  are  in  Paris  5 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 
What  company,  at  what  expence  ;  and  finding 
By  tliis  encompaffment  and  drift  of  queftion, 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  near  ; 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it  5 
Take  you  as  'twere  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him, 
As  thus— I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 
And  in  part  him— -Do  you  mark  this,  Reymldo  f 


ACT    II.    SCENE  I. 


An  Apartment   in  Polonius's  Houfe. 
Enter  Polonius,  and  Reynoldo. 


Rey.  I  will,  my  Lord. 


Rey* 
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Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  Lord. 

Pol.  And  in  part  him---but  you  may  fay— not  well  j 
But  if't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild  5 
Addicted  fo  and  fo— and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  pleafe  5  marry,  none  fo  rank, 
As  may  dilhonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that  5 
But,  Sir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  flips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  moil  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  Lord— 

Pol,  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing.— You  may  go  fo  far. 

Rey.  My  Lord,  that  would  dimonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no,  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  charge  j 
You  muft  not  put  an  utter  fcandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency, 
That's  not  my  meaning  j  but  breathe  his  faults  fo  quaintly., 
That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty  j 
The  flam  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind, 
A  favagenefs  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  alTault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  Lord— 

Pol.  Wherefore  mould  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  Lord,  I  would  know  thatt 

Pol.  Marry,  Sir,  here's  my  drift, 
And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit. 
You  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fon, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'th'  working, 
Mark  you  your  party  in  converfe,  him  you  would  found  ; 
Having  ever  feen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  fpeak  of  guilty,  be  aflur'd 
He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence  ; 
Good  Sir,  or  Sir,  or  friend,  or  gentleman, 
.  (According  to  the  phrafe  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country.) 

Rey.-  Very  good,  my  Lord. 

PA.  And  then,  Sir,  does  he  this  ; 
Ke  does— what  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 
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I  was  about  to  fay  fomething,  where  did  I  leave 

Rey.  At  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

Pol.  At  clofes  in  the  confequence-— Ay  marry, 
Ke  clofes  thus.    I  know  the  gentleman, 
I  faw  him  yefterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  with  fuch  and  fuch,  and,  as  you  fay, 
There  was  he  gaming,  there  o'ertook  in's  rowfe, 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  or  perchance, 
I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale, 
Videlicet,  a  brothel,  or  fo  forth.— See  you  now  j 
Your  bait  of  fahhood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  j 
And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach, 
"With  windlaces,  and  with  arTays  of  byas^ 
By  indirections  find  directions  out  : 
So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice 
Shall  you  my  fon  ;  you  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  Lord,  J  have. 

Pol.  God  b'  w*  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  Lord — 
/  Pol.  Obferve  his  inclination  e'en  your  felf. 

Rey.  I  mall,  my  Lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 

Jley.  Well,  my  Lord.  [Ex 
SCENE    II.    Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewel.  How  now,  Ophelia,  what's  the  matter 

Oph.  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  ? 

Qph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fowing  in  my  clofet, 
Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd, 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  flockings  loofe, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle, 
Pale  as  his  fhirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  other, 
And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell, 
To  fpeak  of  horrors  5  thus  he  comes  before  me, 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  Lord,  I  flo  not  know  ; 
$*it  truly  I  do  fear  it. 
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Pol  What  faid  he  ? 

Oph,  He  took  me  by  the  wrift,  and  held  me  hard^ 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  5 
And  with  his  other  hand,  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  time  ftaijd  he  fo  j 
At  laft,  a  little  making  of  my  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  raisM  a  figh,  fo  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  feem  to  matter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.    Then  he  lets  me  go, 
And  with  his  head  over  his  moulder  turn'd, 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes, 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol  Come,  go  with  me,  I  will  go  feek  the  King, 
This  is  the  very  ecftafie  of  love  5 
Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  it  felf, 
And  leads  the  will  to  defp'rate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  paflion  under  heav'n, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.    I  am  forry ; 
What,  have  you  giv'n  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Opb.  No,  my  good  Lord  ?  but  as  you  did  conunandp 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  accefs  to  me. 

Pol  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I'm  forry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him.    I  fear'd  he  trifled 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;  but  befhrew  my  jealoufie! 
It  feems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  caft  beyond  our  felves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 
To  lack  difcretion.    Come,  go  we  to  the  King. 
This  mull  be  known,  which  being  kept  clofe,  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide  hate,  than  to  utter  love. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE    III.    The  Palace. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  RofmcrolTe,  Guildenftern,  Lords  and 
other  Attendants. 
King.  Welcome,  dear  RoJincroJJe  and  Guildenjicrn  ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  ufe  you  did  provoke 
Our  halty  fending.    Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it, 
Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Kefembles  that  it  was.    What  it  mould  be 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th'  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of.    I  entreat  you  both, 
That  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him. 
And  fince  fo  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, 
That  you  vouchfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time,  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather 
So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That  open'd  lyes  within  our  remedy. 

Queen,  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  : 
And  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  (hew  us  fo  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  vifitation  mall  receive  fuch  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Rof.  Both  your  Majefties 
Might  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty.  % 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey, 
And  here  give  up  our  felves  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 
.  King.  Thinks,  Rojir.crojfe  and  gentle  Guildenftern. 
£%ueen.  Thanks,  Guildenfiern  and  gentle  Rofincrojfe  j 

And 
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And  I  befeech  you  inftantly  to  viift 

My  too  much  changed  fon.    Go  fome  of  ye, 

And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Gutl.  Heav'ns  make  our  prefence  and  our  practices 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him  !        [Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil. 

Queen.  Amen. 

Enter  Polonius. 
Pol.  Th'  ambaiTadors  from  Norway,  my  good  Lord, 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  ftill  haft  been  the  father  of  good  news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  Lord  ?  ^affure  you,  my  good  Liege^ 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  King  ; 
And  I  do  think  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  fo  fure 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  Oh  fpeak  of  that,  that  I  do  long  to  hear. 
Pol.  Give  firrl  admittance  to  th'  ambaiTadors. 
}Ay  news  fhall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feaft. 

King.  Thy  felf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Exit  Polonius, 
He  tells  me,  my  fweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon*s  diftempei. 

Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, 
His  father's  death,  and  our  over-hafty  marriage. 
SCENE  IV. 
Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
King.  Well,  we  (hall  fift  him.  Welcome,  my  good  friends  ? 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  f 
Volt.  Mod  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  defires* 
Upon  our  firft,  he  feist  out  to  fupprefs 
His  nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear1  d 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack  : 
But  better  lookt  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  your  Highnefs.    Whereat  griev'd, 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falfely  born  in  hand,  fends  out  arreils 
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On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys, 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  5  and  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  mere 
To  give  th'  affay  of  arms  againft  your  Majefly. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee, 
And  his  commiffion  to  employ  thofe  foldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  mewn, 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  pafs 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprizc 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafety  and  allowance, 
As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And  at  our  more  confider'd  time  we'lr  read, 
And  think  upon  an  anfwer  to  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  reft,  at  night  we'll  feaft  together. 
Moft  welcome  home  I  [Exeunt  Ambaf* 

Pol.  This  bufinefs  is  well  ended. 
My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expoftulate 
What  Majefly  mould  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  fince  brevity's  the  foul  of  wit, 
And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flourifhes, 
I  will  be  brief  5  your  noble  fon  is  mad, 
Mad  call  I  it  5  for  to  define  true  madnefs, 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  fwear  I  ufe  no  art  at  all : 
That  he  is  mad  'tis  true  5  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  it  is,  'tis  true  ;  a  foolifti  figure, 
Eut  farewel  it ;  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  ;  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  effe&, 
Or  rather  fay,  the  caufe,  of  this  defect  j 

Vet 
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For  this  effeft,  defective,  comes  by  caufe  ; 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus, 
Perpend  

1  have  a  daughter  ;  have,  whilft  (he  is  mine, 

Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

Hath  giv  n  me  this  ;  now  gather,  and  furmife. 

\He  opens  a  letter,   and- reads.} 
To  the  celeflial,   and  my  foul's  idol,  the  moft  beautified 
Ophelia.    That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile  phrafe,  beautified  is 
a  vile  phrafe  ;  but  you  fhall  hear—Tbefe  to  her  excellent 

white  bofom,  thefe  

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  Madam,  flay  a  while,  I  will  be  faithful. 

Doubt  thou,  the  fiars  are  fire,  [Reading. 
.   .  Doubt,  that  the  fun  doth  move  j 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
Ch  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  thefe  numbers ;  J  have  not  art 
to  reckon  my  groans  j  but  that  I  love  thee  befiy  oh  mojl  beft9 
believe  it.  Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  mofl  dear  Lady,  ivbilfl  this 
Machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet, 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  (hewn  me : 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  follicitings 
As,  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  Hie  receivM  his  love  ? 
Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 
'    King.  As  of  a  man,  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  1  would  fain  prove  fo.  But  what  might  you  think  ? 
When  1  had  feen  his -hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  muft  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you, 
Or  rny  dear  Majdty  your  Queen  here,  think  ? 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book, 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb, 
h Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight, 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 
Vo.f.    IX.  L  An* 
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,And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  I  did  befpeak  5 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  Prince  out  of  thy  fphere, 
This  muft  not  be  ;  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  Hie  mould  lock  herfelf  from  his  refort> 
Admit  no  mefiengers,  receive  no  tokens : 
Which  done,  (he  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice, 
And  he  repulfed,  a  mort  tale  to  make, 
Fell  to  a  fadnefs,  then  into  a  faft, 
Thence  to  a  watching,  thence  into  a  weaknefs. 
Thence  to  a  lightnefs,  and  by  this  declenfion 
Jnto  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time,  I'd  fain  know  thatj 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  *tis  fo, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwife  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife  5 

[Pointing  to  his  bead  and  body* 
If  circum fiances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,   though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  center. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know  fometimes  he  walks  for  hours  together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  I'll  loofe  my  daughter  to  him  5 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then, 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fall'n  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  afiiftant  for  a  {late, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

SCENE   V.    Enter  Hamlet  reading. 

Queen.  But  look  where,  fadly,  the  poor  wretch  corfle% 
reading. 

W.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away. 
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I'll  board  him  prefently.  [Exeunt  King  and  Queen* 

Oh  give  me  leave :  how  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham,  Well,  God-a-mer^y. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  Lord1  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fiftimonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honed  a  man, 
Pol.  Honed,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir ;  to  be  honed,  as  this  world  goes,  m 
to  be  one  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 

Being  a  God  kifling  carrion  

Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i*  th*  fun  ;  conception  is  a 
blefling,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive*  Friend, 
look  to't. 

Pol.  How  fay  you  by  that  ?  dill  harping  on  my  daughter- 
Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft ;  he  faid  I  was  a  fimmonger. 
He  is  far  gone ;  and  truly  in  my  youth,  [Afidc* 
I  fuffer'd  much  extremity  for  love  ; 
Very  near  this,    I'll  fpeak  to  him  again* 
What  do  you  read,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  Sir  :  for  the  fatyrical  flave  fays  here,  that* 
old  men  have  grey  beards  5  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled  ; 
their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plumb-tree  gum  5 
and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with 
mod  weak  hams.  All  which,  Sir,  though  I  mod  power- 
fully and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honedy  to 
have  it  thus  fet  down  :  for,  your  felf,  Sir,  mall  be  but 
as  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madntfs,  yet  there's  method  in* t : 
Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  Lord  ? 

L  z  Hanu 
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Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed  that  is  out  o'th'  air: 
How  pregnant  (fometimes)  his  replies  are  ? 
A  happinefsf  that  often  madnefs  hits  on, 
Which  fanity  and  reafon  could  not  be 
So  profp'roufly  delivered  of.    I'll  leave  him, 
And  fuddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
Between  him  and  my  daughter. 
My  honourable  Lord,  I  will  mod  humbly 
Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  Sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  wiJJ  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools  ! 

Pol,  Ycu  go  to  feek  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is.  [Exit. 
SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Rofincrofle  and  Guildenitern. 
Rof.  God  fave  you,  Sir. 
Guil.  Mine  honoured  Lord  ! 

Rof.  My  moft  dear  Lord  !  \denflern  f 

Ham*  My  excellent  good  friends  !  how  doft  thou,  Guil- 
Oh,  Rojincroffe  !  good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Rof.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy  \ 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  (hoe. 

Rof.  Neither,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  wafte,  or  in  the  middle 
©f  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  'Faith,  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  oh,  moft  true  ; 
file  is  a  ftrumpet.    What  news  ? 

Rof.  None,  my  Lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honeft. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near  ;  but  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  queftion  more  in  particular :  what  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  deferved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  fhe  -fends  you  to  prifon  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prifon,  my  Lorg1 ! 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 
Rof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  confines, 
wards,  and  dungeons  3  Denmark  being  one  o'th'  worft, 

Rof.  We  think  not  fo,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why  then,  'tis  none  to  you  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  fo  :  to 
me  it  is  a  prifon. 

Rof,  Why  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one:  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-ihell,  and 
count  my  felf  a  King  of  infinite  fpace  j  were  it  not  that 
I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams  indeed  are  ambition  ;  for  the  very 
fubftance  of  the  ambitious  ismeerly  the  madow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itfeif  is  but  a  fnadow. 

Rof.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  (hadow's  fhadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our  monarchs 
and  out-ftretch'd  heroes  the  beggars  (hadows  ;  Shall  we 
to  th'  Court  ?  for  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reafon. 

Both.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter.  I  will  not  fort  you  with  the 
reft  of  my  fervants  :  for  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an  honeft 
man,  I  am  mod  dreadfully  attended  ;  but  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendmip,   what  make  you  at  Eljinoor  ? 

Rof.  To  vifit  you,  my  Lord  ;  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks  ; 
but  I  thank  you  ;  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  at  a  half-penny.  Were  you  not  fent  for  ?  is  it 
your  own  inclining  I  is  it  a  free  vifitation  ?  come,  deal 
juftly  with  me  ;  come,  come  5  nay,  fpeak. 

Guil.  What  mould  we  fay,  my  Lord  > 

Ham.  Any  thing  but  to  the  purpofc.  You  were  fent  for  ; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  confefTion  in  your  looks,  which 
your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour.  I  know 
the  good  King  and  Queen  h  *ve  fent  for  you. 

Rof.  To  what  end,  my  Lord  ? 

L  3  Ham, 
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Ham.  That  you  muft  teach  me  ;  but  let  me  conjure 

you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  confonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preferved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  propofer  could 
charge  you  withal  ;  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whe- 
ther you  were  fent  for  or  no  ? 
Rof.  What  fay  you? 

Ham.  Nay  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you :  if  you  love  me, 
hold  not  off. 

Guil.  My  Lord,  we  were  fent  for. 
•  Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  fo  (hall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  King 
and  Queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late,  but 
wherefore  I  know  not,  loft  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all 
cuftom  of  exercife  ;  and  indeed,  it  goes  fo  heavily 
with  my  difpofition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
feems  to  me  a  fteril  promontory ;  this  mofl  excellent 
canopy  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er-hanging  firma- 
ment, this  majeftical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why, 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pefti- 
lent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
a  man  !  how  nobie  in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in 
form  and  moving  how  exprefs  and  admirable !  in  aclion 
how  like  an  angel  !  in  apprehenfion  how  like  a  God  1 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  !  and 
yet  to  me,  what  is  this  quinteffence  of  duft  ?  man  de- 
lights not  me  ;  nor  woman  neither,  tho'  by  your  fmil- 
ing  you  feem  to  fay  fo. 

Rof.  My  Lord,  there  was  no  fuch  fluff  in  my  thoughts,  • 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  when  I  faid,  man  delights 
rot  me? 

Rof.  To  think,  my  Lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment  the  Players  fhall  receive  from 
you  ;  we  accofted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they 
coming  to  offer  you  fervice. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  King  fhall  be  welcome  5  his 
Majefty  mall  have  tribute  of  me  ;  the  adventurous  Knight 
ihall  ufehis  foyle  and  target  5  the  lover  fhall  not  figh  gratis ; 
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the  humourous  man  (hall  end  his  part  in  peace  ;  and  the 
Lady  (hall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verfe  mall 
halt  £  r  t.    What  Players  are  they  ? 

Rof  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in^ 
the  Tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  refidence  both 
in  reputation  and  profit  was  better,  both  ways. 

Rof.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the 
late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eflimation  they  did  when 
I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  fo  follow' d  ? 

Rof.  No  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Mam.  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rufty  ? 

Rof.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace ; 
but  there  is,  Sir,  an  f  Aiery  of  children,  little  eyas's, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion,  and  are  moft  tyran- 
nically clapt  for't  j  thefe  are  now  the  fafhion,  and  fo  be- 
rattle  the  common  ftages  (fo  they  call  them)  that  many 
wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goofe-quills,  and  dare  fcarce 
come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  'em  ? 
how  are  they  efcoted  ?  will  they  purfue  the  quality  no 
longer  than  they  can  fmg  ?  will  they  not  fay  afterwards, 
if  they  mould  grow  themfelves  Jo  common  players,  (as  it 
is  moft  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better)  their  writers 
do  them  wrong  to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their  own 
foccefiion  ? 

Rof.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  fides  3 
and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin',  to  tarr  them  on  to  con- 
troverfie.  There  was  for  a  while  no  money  bid  for  ar- 
gument, unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in 
the  queftit  n* 

Ham.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Guil.  Oh  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 

11am.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  Lord  ^Hercules  and  his  load  too 

t  Relating  to  the  rlayhpufes  then  contending,  the  B^nkf^t*  the 
ftr/jjw,  ficc— play'd  by  che  Chil-ipa     h*»  Msjc  iy't  chapel. 
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Ham,  It  is  not  ftrange  ;  for  mine  uncle  is  King  of 
Denmark,  and  thofe  that  would  make  mowes  at  him 
while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little.  There 
is  fomething  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philofophy 
could  find  it  out. 

\Flourijh  for  the  Players. 

GulU  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinoor  ;  your 
Itends,  come  then  j  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fa- 
lhion  and  ceremony,  let  me  complement  with  you  in  this 
garbe,  left  my  extent  to  the  players  (which  I  tell  you 
muft  (hew  fairly  outward)  mould  more  appear  like  en- 
tertainment than  yours.  You  are  welcome  j  but  my 
Uncle-father  and  Aunt-mother  are  deceiv'd. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  Lord  ? 

Ham,  I  am  but  mad  north,  north-weft:  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernfhaw, 
SCENE    VII.     Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham,  Hark  you,  Guildenftern,  and  you  too,  at  each 
ear  a  hearer  ;  that  great  baby  you  fee  there,  is  not  yet 
out  of  his  fwathling  clouts. 

Rof.  Haply  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them ;  for 
they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefie,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players,  mark  it  3  —  you  fay  right,  Sir  j  for  on  Monday 
morning  'twas  fo  indeed. 

Pol,  My  Lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  Lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you; 
When  Rofcius  was  an  actor  in  Rome  

Pol.  The  a&ors  are  come  hither,  my  Lord, 

Ham.  Buzze,  buzze. 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour  

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  afs 

Pol,  The  beft  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  paftoral-comical,  hiftorical- 
paftoral,  feene  undividable,  or  poem  unlimited,  Seneca 

cannot 
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Cannot  be  Coo  heavy,  norPIautus  too  light :  for  the  law  of 
wit  and  trie  liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  O  Jephtha,  judge  of  Ifrael,  what  a  treafure  hadft 
thou  ! 

Pol.  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  one  fair  daughter ,  and  no  more, 
1Tbe  ivhich  he  loved  pajjing  well, 

Fol.  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'th'  right,  old  Jephtha  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephtha,  my  Lord,  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter that  I  love  patting  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  as  by  lot,  God  wot-— and  then  you  know, 
it  came  to  pafs,  as  mofi  Like  it  was  ;  the  firft  row  of  the 
Pont-chanfons  f  will  mew  you  more.  For  look  where 
my  abridgements  come. 

Enter  four  or  f<ve  Players. 
Y'are  welcome,  mafters,  welcome  all  :  I  am  glad  to  fee 
you  well  5  welcome,  good  friends.  Oh  !  old  friend  !  thy 
face  is  valanc'd  fince  I  faw  thee  laft  :  com'ft  thou  to 
beard  me  in  Denmark  ?  What,  my  young  Lady  and 
miftrefs  ?  berlady,  your  Lady  (hip  is  nearer  heaven  than 
when  I  faw  you  .laft,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine. 
Pray  God  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be 
not  crack'd  within  the  ring.— Mafters,  you  are  all  wel- 
come j  we'll  e'en  to't  like  French  faulconers,  fly  at  any 
thing  we  fee  ;  we'll  have  a  fpeech  ftraight.  Come, 
give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality  j  come,  a  pafTionate 
fpeech. 

1  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  good  Lord  ? 

Ham,  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once,  but  it  was 
never  acted  :  or  if  it  was,  not  above  once,  for  the  play 
I  remember  pleas'd  not  the  million,  'twas  Caviar  to  the 
general ;  but  it  was  (as  I  receiv'd  it,  and  others,  whofe 

■f  'Pont  thanfans  is  the  French  word  for  Strect-b.dla^s,  to  fomc 
co'  eCTion  or  which  Hamlet  refers  Tohnittf  after  repealing  forae  fcrapt 
t»t  ib)  met  out  of  them. 

judgment 
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judgment  in  fuch  matters  cryed  in  the  top  of  mine)  am 

excellent  play  5  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes,  fet  down 

with  as  much  modefty  as  cunning.  I  remember  one  faid, 

there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  fa- 

voury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe,  that  might  indite 

the  author  of  affectation,  but  call'd  it  an  honeft  method. 

One  fpeech  in  it  I  chiefly  lov'd  $  'twas  /Eneas'  tale  to 

Dido,  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecially,  where  he  fpeaks  of 

Priam's  flaughter.    If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at 

this  line,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee— -The  rugged  Pyrrbus, 

like  th'  Hyrcanian  beaft— -It  is  not  fo— it  is  not  fo— — 

it  begins  with  Pyrrbus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrbus,  he  whofe  fable  arms 

Black  as  his  purpofe  did  the  night  refemble 

When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe  $ 

tfath  now  his  dread  and  black  completion  fmear'd 

With  heraldry  more  difmal  5  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules  $  horridly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

Bak'd  and  imparled  with  the  parching  fires, 

Thot  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

To  murthers  vile.    Roafted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-fized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellim  Pyrrbus 

Old  grandfire  Priam  feeks* 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  Lord,  well  fpoken,  with  good  ac* 
cent,  and  good  difcretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him, 
Striking,  too  ftiort,  at  Greeks.    His  antique  fword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lyes  where  it  falls 
Repugnant  to  command  5  unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrbus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  ilrikes  wide  5 
l$ut  with  the  whif  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 
Th'  unnerved  father  falls.  Then  fenfelefs  Ilium9 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  bafe,  and  with  a  hideous  crafh 
Takes  prifoner  Pyrrbus*  ear.    For  lo,  his  fword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
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revVend  Priam,  feemM  i'th'  air  to  flick  ; 
So  as  a  painted  tyrant  Pyrrbus  flood, 
And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  fee  againft  fome  ftorm, 
Afilencein  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  ftand  ftill, 
The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hum  as  death  ;  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  :  fo  after  Pyrrhus  paufe, 
A  rowfed  vengeance  fets  him  new  a- work, 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne, 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrbus*  bleeding  fword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. 

Out,  out,  thou  (trumpet  fortune  !  all  you  Gods, 
In  general  fynod  take  away  her  power ! 
Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav1n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends ! 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  mall  to  th*  barber's  with  your  beard.  Pr'ythejS 
fay  on  j  he's  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  fleeps. 
Say  on,  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  oh,  who  had  feen  the  mobled  Queen,— 

Ham.  The  mobled  Queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good  j  mobled  Queen,  is  good. 

1  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down,  threatning  the  flames 
With  biflbn  rheum  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Where  late  the  diadem  flood,  and  for  a  robe 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loyns, 
A  blanket  in  trT  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  : 
Who  this  had  feen,  with  tongue  in  venom  fleep'd, 
'Gainft  fortune's  flate  would  tieafon  have  pronoune'd : 
But  if  the  Gods  themfelves  did  fee  her  then, 
When  (he  faw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 
In  mincing  with  his  fword  her  hufband's  limbs  j 
The  inftant  burfl  of  clamour  that  me  made, 
(Unlcfs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 

WouW 
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Would  have  made  melt  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'n, 
And  palfioned  the  Gods. 

Pol.  Look  if  he  has  not  turnM  his  colour,  and  has 
not  tears  in's  eyes     Pr'ythee  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well,  I'll  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft  of  this 
foon.  Good  my  Lord,  will  you  fee  the  players  well  be- 
ftow'd  ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  well  us'd  $  for  they  are 
the  abilract,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  After  your 
death,  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill 
report  while  yqfu  liv'd. 

Pol.  My  Lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their  defert. 

Ham.  Gods  bodikins,  man,  much  better.  Ufe  every 
man  after  his  defert,  and  who  mall  'fcape  whipping  r  ufe 
them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity.  The  lefs  they 
deferve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take  them  in, 

Pol.  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Poloniu*. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends  :  we'll  hear  a  play  to-mor-. 
row.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can  you  play  the 
murther  of  Gonxago  f 

Play.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to-morrow  night.  You  could  for  a 
need  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixteen  lines,  whick 
I  would  fet  down,  and  infert  in't  5  could  ye  not  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  Lord,  and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  My  good  friends,  I'll  leave  you  'ti^ 
night,  you  are  welcome  to  El/inoor. 

Rof.  Good  my  Lord.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    VIII.     Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Ay  fo,  God  b'  w'  ye  :  now  I  am  alone. 
Oh  what  a  rogue  and  peafant  (lave  am  I  ? 
Is  it  not  rnonftrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiCtion,  in  a  dream  of  paflion, 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage  warmM  5 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraclion  in  his  afpect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting 
With  forms,  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing  ; 

For 
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For  Hecuba  : 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  mould  weep  for  her  ?  what  would  he  do, 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paffion 

That  I  have  ?  he  would  drown  the  ftage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  gen'ral  ear  with  horrid  fpeech,  — 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free, 

Confound  the  ign'rant,  and  amaze  indeed 

The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears.  — 

Yet  I  fay  nothing  $  no,  not  for  a  K.ing, 

Upon  whofe  property  and  moft  dear  life 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  a-crofs, 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  th'  nofe,  gives  me  the  lie  i'  th'  throat, 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Yet  I  mould  take  it  —  for  it  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-liverM,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppreflion  bitter  ;  or  ere  this, 

I  mould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  flave's  offal.    Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 

Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  letcherous,  kindlefs  villain! 

Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  this  is  moft  brave, 

That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murthered, 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heav'n  and  hell, 

Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cuiifrg  like  a  very  drab  — 

A  cullion  !  —  iye  upon't !  about,  my  brain  ! 

I've  heard,  that  guilty  creatures,  at  a  play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene 

Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  prociaim'd  their  malefactions. 

For  murther,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

With  moft:  miraculous  organ.    I'll  have  thefe  player* 

Play  fomething  like  the  murther  Of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle.    I'll  obferve  his  looks, 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  courfef    The  fpirit  that  1  have  feeft 

V©l,  IX,  M  Ma? 
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May  be  the  devil,  and  the  devil  hath  power 

T'  aflume  a  pleafing  (hape,  yea,  and  perhaps 

Out  of  my  weaknefs  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits) 

Abufes  me  to  damn  me.    Til  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this  :  the  play's  the  thing, 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  King.  [Exii* 

ACT   III.     SCENE  I. 
The  PALACE. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  RofmcroflTe, 
Guildenftern,  and  Lords. 
King.  A  N  D  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 

JLi  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion, 
Grating  fo  harftily  all  his  days  of  quiet, 
With  turbulent  and  dang'rous  lunacy  ? 

JRof.  He  does  confefs  he  feels  himfelf  diftracTed  ; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded  ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  feme  confeflion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Rof.  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition. 

Rof.  Moft  free  of  queftion,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  affay  him  unto  any  paftime  ? 

Rof.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'ertook  on  the  way  ;  of  thefe  we  told  him  j 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  Court, 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  befcr.s  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  moft  true  : 
And  he  befeech'd  me  to  entreat  your  Majefties 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  hearty  and  it  doth  much  content  rr.e 
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To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 

Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 

And  drive  his  purpofe  on  to  thefe  delights. 

Rof.  We  (hall,  my  Lord.  [Exeunt* 
King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ; 
For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.    Her  father,  and  my  felf, 
Will  fo  bellow  our  felves,  that  feeing  unfeen 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge, 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  hehaved, 
If 't  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  fuffers  for. 

Queen.  I  {hall  obey  you  : 
And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wifh 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 
Of  Hamlet* %  wildnefs.    So  I  hope  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Opb,  Madam,  I  wifli  it  may.  [Exit  !$ueen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.    Gracious,  fo  pleafe  ye, 
We  will  beftow  our  felves  :      read  on  this  book  j 
That  (hew  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.    We're  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  vifage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  Oh  it  is  but  too  true. 
How  fmart  a  lafti  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  confcience!  [Afide^ 
The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  plaift'ring  art 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
1  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  moft  painted  word. 
Oh  heavy  burthen ! 
Pol.  I  bear  him  coming  j  let's  withdraw,  my  Lord. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ophelia. 
SCENE    II.     Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  queftion  — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
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The  flings  and  arrows  of  outragious  fortune  5 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles  f, 

And  by  oppofmg  end  them.  -~  To  die  —  to  fleep  — 

No  more  ;  and  by  a  fleep  to  fay  we  end 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thoufand  natural  (hocks 

That  flefli  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.    To  die  --to  fleep  — 

To  fleep    perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub 

For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  fliuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Muft  give  us  paufe.    There's  the  refpedt 

That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes  ; 

When  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  farrUes  bear, 

To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, 

(That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  borne, 

No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 

Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  call  of  thought  j 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

♦With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry 

And  lofe  the  name  of  action.-- Soft  you  now,  [Seeing  Oph> 

The  fair  Ophelia  !  nymph,  in  thy  orifons 

Be  all  my  fins  remembred  ! 

Opb.  Good  my  Lord, 
How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well. 

•f-  Infte&dof  a  fea  of  troubles  perhaps  Shakffpear  wrote  ajjattingiron* 
hki>  which  would  prefcrve  a  propriety  111  the  metaphor. 

Opb. 
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Oph.  My  Lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  much  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  Lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did, 
And  with  them  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  cempos'd, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  that  perfume  loft, 
Take  thefe  again  j  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honeft  ? 

Opb.  My  Lord  — 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  Lordfhip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  you  mould  admit 
no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  Lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honefty  ? 

Ham.  Ay  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  (boner 
transform  honefty  from  what  it  is,  to  a  bawd  ;  than  the 
force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into  its  likenefs.  This 
was  fometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof. 
I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ham.  You  mould  not  have  believed  me.  For  virtue 
cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we  mall  relifh  of  it, 
I  lov'd  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  Why  wouldft  thou  be  a 
breeder  of  fmners  ?  I  am  my  felf  indifferent  honeft,  but 
yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  things,  that  it  were  better  my 
mother  had  not  born  me.  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful, 
ambitious,  with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have 
thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  fliape, 
or  time  to  adt  them  in.  What  mould  fuch  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heav'n  and  earth  ?  we  are  arrant  knaves, 
believe  none  of  us  —  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery  Where's 
your  father? 
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Opb.  At  home,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  (hut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe.  *  Farewel. 

Oph.  Oh  help  him,  you  fweet  heav'ns  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  doft  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for 
thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  mow, 
thou  malt  not  efcape calumny --Get  thee  to  a  nunnery 
farewel  Or  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for 
wife  men  know  well  enough,  what  monfters  you  make  of 
them  --  To  a  nunnery,  go  —  and  quickly  too  ;  farewel. 

Oph.  Heav'nly  powers  !  reftore  him. 

Ham,  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well  enough  : 
God  has  given  you  one  face,and  you  make  yourfelf  another. 
You  jig,  you  amble^  and  you  lifp,  and  nick-name  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonnefs  your  ignorance.  Go, 
I'll  no  more  on't,  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages.  Thofe  that  are  married  already, 
all  but  one,  mail  live,  the  reft  mall  keep  as  they  are.  To 
a  nunnery,  go.  [Exit  Hamlet. 

Opb.  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  fcholar's,  foldier's,  eye,  tongue,  fword, 
Th'  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate, 
The  glafs  of  fafhion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers,  quite,  quite  down  ! 
1  am  of  ladies  moft  deject  and  wretched, 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufick  vows, 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon, 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harm  ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
JSlafted  with  ecftafie.    Oh  woe  is  me, 
T'  have  feen  what  I  have  feen,  fee  what  I  fee ! 

SCENE    III.     K^er  King  Polonius, 

King,  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend, 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  tho*  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madnsfs.    Something's  in  his  foul, 
<D'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood, 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  difclofe 
Will  b§  fome  danger,  which  how  to  prevent. 
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I  have  in  quick  determination 

Thus  fet  it  down.    He  mall  with  fpeed  to  England, 

For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute: 

Haply  the  feas  and  countries  different, 

With  variable  objects,  mail  expel 

This  fomething  fettled  matter  in  his  heart  5 

Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 

From  fafhion  of  himfelf.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  mail  do  well.    But  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.    How  now,  Ophelia  P 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  faid, 
We  heard  it  all.    My  Lord,  do  as  you  pleafe  ? 
But  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  mew  his  griefs  j  let  her  be  round  with  him: 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  fo  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.    If  me  find  him  not, 
To  England  fend  him ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wifdom  beft  mall  think. 

King.  It  mall  be  fo: 
Madnefs  in  great  ones  muft  not  un watch' d  go.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Hamlet,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Players, 
Ham.  Speak  the  fpeech  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.    But  if  you  mouth  it,  as 
many  of  our  Players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town-crier  had 
fpoke  my  lines.    And  do  not  faw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand  thus  j  but  ufe  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  torrent, 
tempeft,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  whirl- wind  of  yourpafiion, 
you  muft  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
fmoothnefs.    Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a  ro- 
buftous  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paffion  to  tatters,to  very 
rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who  (for  the 
moft  part)  are  capable  of  nothing,  but  inexplicable  dumb 
mews,  and  noife  :  I  could  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipt  for  oVr- 
(doing  termagant  5  it  out-herods  Herod,    Pray  you  avoid  it. 
f  laj*  I  warrant  your  Honour, 

Ham, 
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Ham,  Be  not  too  tame  neither  ;  but  let  your  own  dif- 
cretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  a&ion  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  action  5  with  this  fpecial  obfervance,  that  you 
o'er-ftep  not  the  modefty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing  fo  over- 
done is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing ;  whofe  end  both  at  the 
firft  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  5  to  mew  virtue  her  own  feature,  fcom  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
preflure.  Now  this  over-done  or  come  tardy  off  though  it 
make  the  unfkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve  :  the  cenfure  of  one  of  which,  muft  in  your  allow- 
ance o'erfway  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be 
Players  that  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praife  and 
that  highly,  (nottofpeak  it  prophanely)  that  neither  having 
the  accent  of  chriftian,  nor  the  gate  of  chriftian,  pagan,  or 
man,  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought 
fome  of  nature's  journey-men  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well  5  they  imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

Play,  I  hope  we  have  reform'd  that  indifferently  with  us. 

Ham,  Oh  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe  that  play 
your  clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for  them :  For 
there  be  of  them  that  will  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome 
quantity  of  barren  fpe&ators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the 
mean  time  fome  neceffary  queftion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
confidered :  That's  villainous,  and  {hews  a  moft  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.    Go  make  you  ready. 

[Exeunt  Players* 
Enter  Polonius,  Rofincrofie,  and  Guildenftern. 
How  now,  my  Lord  ?  will  the  King  hear  this  piece  of  work  ? 

Pol,  And  the  Queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 

Ham,  Bid  the  Players  make  hafte.  [Exit  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 

Both,  We  will,  my  Lord.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    V.     Enter  Horatio  to  Hamlet. 

Ham,  What  ho  !  Horatio  ! 

J{or.  Here,  fweet  Lord,  at  your  fervice> 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  maji 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  witlwd. 
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Hor.  Oh  my  dear  Lord  --- 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hart,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
To  feed  and  cloath  thee  ?  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Doft  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  foul  was  miftrefs  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifh,  her  election 
Hath  feal'd  thee  for  her  felf.    For  thou  haft  been 
As  one,  in  fuffering  all  that  fuffers  nothing  : 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.    And  bleft  are  thofe, 
Whofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  found  what  ftop  me  pleafe.    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  pafllon's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core:  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  1  do  thee. --Something  too  much  of  this.— 
There  is  a  play  to  night  before  the  King, 
One  fcene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftance 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  feeft  that  aft  a-foot, 
Ev'n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  it  felf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghoft  that  we  have  feen  : 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan  %  fmithy.    Give  him  heedful  note, 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face, 
And  after  we  will  both  our  judgments  join, 
To  cenfure  of  his  feeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  Lord. 
If  he  fteal  aught  the  whilft  this  play  is  playing, 
Asd  'fcape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  OpheHa,  Rofincroffe,  Guil- 

denftern,  *W  other  Lords  attendant,  with  a  Guard  carry  ~ 

ing  torches,    Daniftl  march,    Sound  a  flourijh. 

Bam.  They're  coming  to  the  play  5  I  muft  be  idle. 
Get  you  a  place. 

King.  How  fares  our  coufin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham,  Excellent,  i'faith,  of  the  camelion's  dim :  I  eat 
theiair,  promife-cramm'd:  you  cannot  feed  capons  fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet,  thefe 
words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now,  my  Lord.  You  plaid  once 
T  th*  univerfity,  you  fay  ?  [To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That  I  did,  my  Lord,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
ac*lor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  ena&  ? 

Pol'  I  did  enact  Julius  Cafar,  I  was  kill'd  i'th*  Capi- 
tol: Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  fo  capital  a 
calf  there.    Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Rof,  Ay,  my  Lord,  they  ftay  upon  your  patience, 

Queen,  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  mettle  more  attractive. 

Pol,  Oh  ho,  do  you  mark  that  ? 

Ham,*  Lady,  (hall  I  lye  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  OpheliaV/af. 

Oph.  No,  my  Lord/ 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lye  between  a  maid's  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Pph.  You  are  merry,  my  Lord. 
Ham.  Who,  I  ? 
Oph,  Ay,  my  Lord, 

Ham.  Oh  God,  your  only  jig-maker  ;  what  fhould  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for  look  you  how  chearfully  my 
mother  looks,  and  my  father  dy'd  within  tfeefe  two  hours. 

Ofb. 
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Oph.  Nay,  'tis  two  months,  my  Lord. 
Ham.  So  long  ?  nay  then  let  the  devil  wear  Hack,  for 
1*11  have  a  fuitof  ermyn.  Oh  heav'ns  !  die  two  months 
ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet !  then  there's  hope,  a  great  man's 
memory  may  out-live  his  life  half  a  year :  but  byV  lady, 
he  muft  build  churches  then  5  or  elfe  mall  he  fuffer  not 
thinking  on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ;  whofe  epitaph  is,  For 
eh,  for  ohy  the  hobby -horfe  is  forgot, 

SCENE  VII. 
Hautboys  play.  The  dumb  fiew  enters* 
3L>r.t:r  a  Duke  and  Dutcbefs,  with  regal  coronets,  very  loving- 
ly y  the  Dutcbefs  embracing  him,  and  he  her.  He  takes  her 
up,  and  declines  his  bead  upon  her  neck.  Lays  him  down 
upon  a  bank  of  flowers.  She  feeing  him  afleep,  leaves 
him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his  coronet,  kifjet 
it,  and  pours  poifon  in  the  Duke  s  ears,  and  Exit.  The 
Dutcbefs  returns,  finds  the  Duke  dead,  and  makes  p  a ff  on  ate 
fitlion,  The  poifoner,  with  fome  two  or  three  mutes  come 
in  again,  feeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is 
carried  away.  The  poifoner  wooes  the  Dutcbefs  with 
gifts,  fie  feems  loth  and  unwilling  a  t/tbile>  but  in  the  end 
accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt, 
Oph.  What  means  this,  my  Lord  ? 
ham.  Marry  this  is  miching  Malicbt,  that  means,  mfcf- 
chief. 

Oph.  Belike  this  mew  imports  the  argument  of  the  play  ? 
Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  (hall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  Players  can- 
not keep  counfel,  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  mew  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  mew  that  you'&lhew  him.  Be  not 
you  afhamed  to  mew,  he'll  not  mame  to  tell  you  what  it 
means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught,  TU  mark  the 

play, 

Prol.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Here  fiooping  t*  your  clemency, 
W ?  beg  your  bearing  patiently \ 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofic  of  a  ring  ? 

..Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  Duke  and  Dutchefs,  Players. 

Duke.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus*  car  gone  round 
Neptune's  fait  warn,  and  T<?//«i'  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  fheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirty  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual,  in  moid  facred  bands. 

Dutch.  So  m'any  journeys  may  the  fun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  ftate, 
That  I  diftruft  you  ;  yet  though  I  diftruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  Lord,  it  nothing  muft  : 
And  womens  fear  and  love  hold  quantity, 
'Tis  either  none,  or  in  extremity ; 
Now  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo. 

Duke.  'Faith,  I  muft  leave  thee,  love,  and  ftiortly  too  5 
My  operant  powers  their  fun&ions  leave  to  do, 
And  thou  (halt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd,  and  haply  one  as  kind 
For  hufband  malt  thou  — 

Dutch.  Oh  confound  the  reft  ! 
Such  love  muft  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft : 
In  fecond  hufband  let  me  be  accurft, 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill'd  the  firft. 

Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood  1 

Dutch.  The  inftances  that  fecond  marriage  move, 
Are  bafe  refpe&s  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love.  « 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  hufband  dead, 
When  fecond  hufband  kiffes  me  in  bed. 

Duke.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  fpeak  » 
But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break ; 
Purpofe  is  but  the  flave  to  memory, 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 

Which 
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Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  fticks  on  the  tree, 

But  fall  unrtiaken,  when  they  mellow  be, 

Moft  necefiary  'tis  that  we  forget, 

To  pay  our  felves  what  to  our  felves  is  debts 

What  to  our  felves  in  paflion  we  propofe, 

The  paflion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofe  5 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themfelves  deftroy  : 

Where  joy  moft  revels,  grief  doth  moft  lament ; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves  on  /lender  accident. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye,  and  'tis  not  ftrange 

That  ev'n  our  loves  mould  with  our  fortunes  change. 

For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  fortune  lead,  or  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  fav'rite  flies  5 

The  poor,  advanc'd,  makes  friends  of  enemies  ; 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 

For  who  not  needs,  mail  never  lack  a  friend  j 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 

But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  fo  contrary  run. 

That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown, 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own. 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  fecond  hufband  wed, 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  Lord  is  dead. 

Dutch.  Nor  earth  oh !  give  me  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day  and  night  5 
Each  oppofite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy  ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lafting  ftrife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

Ham.  If  me  mould  break  it  now  — 

Duke.  *Tis  deeply  fworn  5  fwcet,  leave  me  here  a  while, 
My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [Sleeps. 

Dutch,  Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
£nd  never  come  rnifchance  between  us  twain !  [Exit. 

V  q  l,  JX,  N  lie*. 
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Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 
Queen.  The  Lady  protefts  too  much,  methinks. 
Ham.  Oh  but  (he'll  keep  her  word. 
King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument,  is  there  no  offence 
fcVt? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but jeft,  poifon  in  jeft,  no  offence 
V  th'  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  Moufe-trap.  Marry  how  ?  tropically.  This 
f>lay  is  the  image  of  a  murther  done  in  Vienna  5  Gonzaga 
h  the  Duke's  name,  his  wife's  Baptifia  ;  you  (hall  fee 
anon,  'tis  a  knaviih  piece  of  work  5  but  what  o'  that  ? 
your  Majefty,  and  we  that  have  free  fouls,  it  touches  us 
not  5  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Enter  Lucianus. 
This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  Duke. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love  5  if 
I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  coft  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off  my  edge* 

Oph.  Still  worfe  and  worfe. 

Ham.  So  moft  of  you  take  hufbands. 
Begin,  murtherer.  Leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin* 
Come,  the  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
Confederate  feafon,  and  no  creature  feeing :    [agreeing  % 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate's  bane  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infected, 
Thou  natural  magick,  and  dire  property, 
On  wholfome  life  ufurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poifon  in  his  ears* 

Ham.  He  poifons  him  i'  th'  garden  for's  eftate  5  his 
name's  Gonzago  ;  the  ilory  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice 
Italian.  You  mall  fee  anon  how  the  murtherer  gets  the 
love  of  Gonzago*s  wife. 

Oph.  The  King  rifes. 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with  falfe  fire  ? 

Queen* 
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Queen.  How  fares  my  Lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  fome  light.    Away  ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  !  [Exeunt. 
SCENE   VIII.    Manent  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the Jlricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
Tor  fome  muft  watch,  whilft  fome  muft  fleep  ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  foreft  of  feathers,  (if  the  reft 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  with  two  provincial 
rofes  on  my  rayed  fhoes,  get  rae  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of 
Players,  Sir  ? 

Hor,  Half  a  mare. 

Ham.  Ay,  a  whole  one. 
Tor  thou  doft  know,  oh  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  difmantled  was 
Of  Jove  himfelf,  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very  very  paddock. 

Hor.  You  might  have  rhym'd. 

Ham.  Oh  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghoft's  word  for 
a  thoufand  pounds.    Didft  perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning  ? 

Hor,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Enter  Rofmcroffe  and  Guildenftern. 

Ham.  Oh,  ha  !  come,  fome  mufick.  Come,  ths recorders* 
For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy  ; 
Why  then  belike  he  likes  it  not  perdy. 
Come,  fome  mufick. 

Guil.  Good  my  Lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 

Guil.  The  King,  Sir,  — 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil,  Is  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftemperM  — 
Ham.  With  drink,  Sir  ? 
Guil.  No,  my  Lord,  with  choler. 
Hm*  Your  wifdom  fliould  mew  it  felf  more  rich  to  Bf- 
N  2       >  nifie 
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nifie  this  to  his  doclor  :  for  me  to  put  him  to  his  purga- 
tion, would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  Lord,  put  your  difcourfeinto  fome  frame, 
and  ftart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  Sir,  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  moft  great  affliction 
of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  this  courtefie  is  not  of  the 
right  breed.  If  it  mail  pleafe  you  to  make  me  a  wholefome 
anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment  \  if  not, 
your  pardon,  and  my  return  mall  be  the  end  of  my  bufinefs. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  Lord? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholfome  anfwer :  my  wit's  difeas'd. 
But,  Sir,  fuch  anfwers  as  I  can  make,  you  mall  command ; 
or  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother :  therefore  no  more  but 
to  the  matter  —  my  mother,  you  fay. 

Rof.  Then  thus  (he  fays  ;  your  behaviour  hath  ftruck 
her  into  amazement,  and  admiration. 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonim  a  mother  ! 
6ut  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admi- 
ration ? 

Rof.  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet  ere  you 
go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  mail  obey,  were  me  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  Lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  ftill,  by  thefe  pickers  and  ftealers. 

Rof.  Good  my  Lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  diftemper  ? 
you  do  furely  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if  you 
deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the 
King  himfelf,  for  your  fucceffion  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  nubile  the  grafs  grows  —  the  proverb  is 
fomething  mufty. 

Enter  . 
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Enter  one  with  a  Recorder. 
Oh,  the  recorders  5  let  me  fee  one.    To  withdraw  with 
you  —  why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me, 
as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is 
too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  you  play 
tipon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  Lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  1  do  befeech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  eafie  as  lying  5  govern  thefe  ventiges  with 
your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  difcourfe  moll  eloquent  mufick.  Look  you, 
thefe  are  the  flops. 

Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of 
harmony,  I  have  not  the  (kill. 

Ham.  Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me  ;  you  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  fce»n 
to  know  my  flops  ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my 
myflery,  you  would  found  me  from  my  lowefl  note,  to  the 
top  of  my  compafs ;  and  there  is  much  mufick,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  cannot  you  make  it  fpeak* 
Why  do  you  think  that  I  am  eafier  to  be  plaid  on  than  a 
pipe  ?  call  me  what  inflrument  you  will,  though  you  can 
fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.  God  blefs  you,  Sir  \ 
Enter  Polonius. 
Pol.  My  Lord,  the  Queen  would  fpeak  with  you,  and 
prefently. 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almofl  in  ihapc 
•f  a  Camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  it's  like  a  Camel  indeed. 
Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  an  Ouzle. 
Pol.  It  is  black  like  an  OuzJe. 
Ham.  Or  like  a  Whale  f 
IW.  Very  like  a  Whale. 
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Ham,  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by  :  — 

they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  I  will  come 

and  by. 

Pol,  I  will  fay  fo. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  (aid.  Leave  me,  friends.  [E, 
*Tis  now  the  very  v*itching  time  of  night, 
When  church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  it  feJf  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world.    Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft,  now  to  my  mother  — 
Oh  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  fouj  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom  j 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural  j 
I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  ufe  none. 
My  tcngue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites !  \Exit 
SCENE  IX. 
Enter  King,  Rofmcrofle,  and  Guildenftern. 
King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  (lands  it  fafe  with  us 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.    Therefore  prepare  you  ? 
I  your  commiflion  will  forthwith  difpatch, 
And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  sftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as,  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  cf  his  lunes. 

GuiL  We  will  provide  our  felves ;.. 
Moft  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  thofe  many  bodies  fafe,  that  live 
And  feed  upon  your  Majefty. 

Rof.  The  fmgle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  it  felf  from  'noyance  5  but  much  more, 
That  fpirit,  on  whofe  weal  depend  and  reft 
The  lives  of  many.    The  ceafe  of  Majefty 
Dies  not  alone,  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.    It's  a  mafiy  wheel 
Fixt  on  the  fummit  of  the  higher!  mount, 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  lefler  things 
Am  mtrtiz'd  and  adjoin' d  j  which  when  it  falk, 

Each 
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Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence, 
Attends  the  boirTrous  ruin.    Ne'er  alone 
Did  the  King  figh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  fpeedy  voyage  j 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Both.  We  willhafte  us.  [Exeunt  Rof.  and  GujaL 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  Lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet  5 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  my  felf 
To  hear  the  procefs.    I'li  warrant  fhe'll  tax  him  home. 
And  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
*Tis  meet  that  fome  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
(Since  nature  makes  them  partial,)  fliouid  o'er-hear 
The  fpeech,  of  vantage.   Fare  you  well,  my  Liege ; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know.  [Exit, 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  Lord. 
Oh  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmelis  to  heav'n, 
It  hath  the  primal  eldeft  curfe  upon  t  j 
A  brother's  murther." Pray  alas!  I  cannot : 
Though  inclination  be  as  (harp  as  'twill, 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  lirong  intent, 
And  like  a  man  to  double  bufmefs  bound, 
I  ftand  in  paufe  where  I  mall  firft  begin, 
And  both  neglect.    What  if  this  curfed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  it  felf  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heav'ns 
To  warn  it  white  as  mow  ?  whereto  ferves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  vilage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 
To  be  fore-ftalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  parddn'd  being  down  ?  then  I'll  look  up. 
My  fault  is  paft.    But  oh  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  ! 
That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  poifeft 
Of  thofe  cffecls  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  Queen. 

May 
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May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th?  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  move  by  juftice  5 
And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  it  feif 
Buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  fo  above  ; 
There  is  no  muffling,  there  the  action  lyes 
In  his  true  nature,  we  our  felves  compell'd 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.   What  then  ?  what  refts  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can.    What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  aught,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
Oh  wretched  flate  !  oh  bofom,  black  as  death ! 
Oh  limed  foul,  that  ftruggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd  !  help,  angels,  make  afTay  1 
Bow,  ftubborn  knees  j  and  heart  with  firings  of  fteel, 
Be  foft  as  fmews  of  the  new-born  babe  ! 
All  may  be  well.  [The  King  kneels* 

SCENE    X.     Enter  Hamlet. 
Earn*  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying, 
And  now  I'll  do't    and  fo  he  goes  to  heav'n, 
And  fo  am  I  reveng'd?  that  would  be  fcann'd, 
A  villain  kills  my  father  5  and  for  that 
!,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend 
To  heav'n  —  O  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grofly,  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flufh  as  May  5 
.And  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heav'n  ? 
But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 
*Tis  heavy  with  him.    Am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  palfage  ? 
Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent : 
When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage, 
Or  in  th'  incettuous  pleafure  of  his  bed, 
At  gaming,  fwearing,  or  about  fome  act 
That  has  no  relifh  of  falvation  in't, 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heav'n, 
And  that  his  foui  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

&% 
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As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  ftays  $ 

This  phyfick  bat  prolongs  thy  fickly  days.  [Exit. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  ; 
Words,  Without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  [Exit. 
SCENE    XI.      The  Queen  s  Apartment. 
Enter  Queen  and  Pclonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  ftraight  j  look  you  lay  home  to  him, 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with, 
And  that  your  Grace  hath  fcreen'd,  and  ftood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.    I'll  'fconcefme  even  herej 
Pray  you  be  round  with  him. 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you, 
Fear  me  not :  you  withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himfelf  behind  the  Arras, 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  much  offended. 

Bam.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle  tongue 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo  ; 
You  are  the  Queen,  your  hufband's  brother's  wife, 
And  (would  it  were  not  fo)  you  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can  fpeak, 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down  5  you  mall  not 
You  go  not  'till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs  [budge  j 

Where  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murther  mc  ? 
Help,  ho '. 

Pol.  What  ho,  help  !  {Behind  the  Arras. 

Ham.  How  now,  a  rat?  dead  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

Pol.  Oh  I  am  flain.  [Hamlet  Polonius. 

•f-  * Sconce  the  fame  as  infeonce :  that  is,  to  c$ver  orfecure.  Thcfnui 
WorJ  is  •  1  fed  upon  the  like  occafio;i  in  The  men?  jwvm  of  VVwidfor 
/.  134.  mfcmci  m  btbmd  the  Arm. 

Queen* 
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Queen.  Oh  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Bam.  Nay,  I  know  not :  is  it  the  King  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  what  a  rafh  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Bam.  A  bloody  deed,  almoft  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  King,  and  marry  with  his  brother, 

Queen.  .As  kill  a  King? 

Bam.  Ay,  Lady,  'twas  my  word. 
Thou  wretched,  ram,  intruding  fool,  farewel,  [T o  Polonius, 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters' ;  take  thy  fortune  ; 
Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufie  is  fome  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands,  peace,  fit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  fo  I  mall 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  fluff ; 
If  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,thatthoudar'ft  wag  thy  tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Bam.  Such  an  act:, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufli  of  modefty, 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  tikes  off  the  rofe 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  :  an  innocent  love, 
And  fets  a  Hifter  there ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers  oaths.    O  fuch  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  f  plucks 
The  very  foul,  and  fweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words.    Heav'n's  face  doth  glow  ; 
Yea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafe, 
With  triftful  vifage  as  againft  the  doom, 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  acl. 

Queen.  Ah  me !  what  act, 
That  roars  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Bam.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers : 
See  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow, 
Byperions  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf  5 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 

•f-  By  ctntraFtion  here  is  meant  the  fame  thing  ai  we  undcrft«nd 
mw  by  contraB  ;  namsty,  ft  folemn  promife  or  ingagcmcnt. 
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A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kifling  hill  j 

A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  every  God  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal, 

To  give  the  world  afiurance  of  a  man. 

This  wjjyour  hulband.—  Look  you  now  what  follow*, 

Here  it  your  hufband,  like  a  mildew' d  ear, 

Blafting  his  wholfome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  ? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 

And  batten  on  this  moore  ?  ha !  have  you  eyes  I 

You  cannot  call  it  love  j  for  at  your  age, 

The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment  5  and  what  judgment 
Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?  what  devil  was't, 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
O  (name !  where  is  thy  blufh  ?  rebellious  heat, 
If  thou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire  :  proclaim  no  mamc^ 
When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 
Since  frofl  it  felf  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reafon  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  no  more. 
Thou  turn' ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul, 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  fpots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceftuous  bed, 
StewM  in  corruption,  honying  and  making  loYt 
Over  the  nafty  fly  — 

Queen.  Oh  fpeak  no  more, 
Thefe  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  earf. 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  villain ! 
A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  Lord.    A  vice  of  Kings, 
A  cutpurfe  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  ihelf  the  precious  diadem  dole 

And 
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And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Queen.  Oh  !  no  more, 

Enter  Ghofi. 

Ham.  A  king  of  fhreds  and  patches--. 
Save  me  !  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings,  [Starting  up. 
You  heav'nly  guards !  what  would  your  gracious  figure  ? 

Qgeen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide, 
That  laps'd  in  time  and  paflion,  lets  go  by 
TrT  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O  fay.— 

Ghnft.  Do  not  forget :  this  vifitation 
Is  but  to  wet  thy  aim  oft  blunted  purpofe. 
But  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  5 
O  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul : 
Conceit  in  weakeft  bodies  ftrongeft  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  Lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is' t  with  you, 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
^nd  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  bold  difcourfe  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep  , 
And  as  the  Heeping  foldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Start  up  and  ftand  on  end.    O  gentle  fon, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diilemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him !— look  you  how  pale  he  glares  ! 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  ftones, 
Would  make  them  capable.    Do  not  look  on  me, 
Left  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  ftern  effects  ;  then  what  I  have  to  do, 
Will  want  true  cojour  ;  tears  perchance  for  blood. 
*    Queen.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ?   [Pointing  to  the  Ghofi* 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all,  yet  all  that  is  J  fee. 

flam.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

f  \n  this  Aatkor  the  Hair  is  often  cali'd  an  excrement. 
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Queen.  No,  nothing  but  our  felves. 
Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look  how  it  fteals  away  ! 
My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Look  where  he  goes  ev'n  now  out  at  the  portal.  [ExitGhofi3 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodilefs  creation  Ecftafie 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  What  ecftafie  ? 
My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  temp'rately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufick.    'Tis  not  madnefs 
That  I  have  utter'd  ;  bring  me  to  the  teft, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  $  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  foul, 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs  fpeaks  : 
It  will  but  fkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilft  rank  corruption  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unfeen.    Confefs  your  felf  to  heav'n, 
Repent  what's  part,  avoid  what  is  to  come, 
And  do  not  fpread  the  comport  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker.    Forgive  this  my  virtue, 
For  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfie  times, 
Virtue  it  felf  of  vice  muft  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  courb,  and  wooe,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Queen.  Oh  Hamlet !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in  twain* 
Ham,  O  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night  5  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed. 
AiTume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monfter  cuftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this 
That  to  the  ufe  of  actions  fair  and  good, 
He  hkewife  gives  a  frock  or  livery 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to-night, 
And  that  mail  lend  a  kind  of  eaiinefs 
1   To  the  next  abftinence  ;  the  next  more  eafie  ; 
For  ufe  can  almoil  change  the  ftamp  of  nature, 
And  maftcr  ev'n  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

Vol.  IX,  O  Witti 
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With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night  I 

And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  bleft, 

I'll  blefiing  beg  of  you.    For  this  fame  Lord, 

[Pointing  to  PolonilU, 
1  do  repent  t  but  the  heavens  have  pleas'd  it  fo 
To  punim  him  with  me,  and  me  with  this 
That  I  muft  be  their  fcourge  and  minifter. 
I  will  beftow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him  ;  fo  again,  good  night ! 
I  muft  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  ; 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. 

Queen.  What  mall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this  by  no  means  that  I  bid  you  do. 
Let  the  fond  King  tempt  you  .again  to  bed, 
Pinch-wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  moufe, 
And  let  him  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kifles, 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  witli  his  damnM  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That*  I  erTentially  am  not  in  madnefs, 
But  mad  in  craft.    'Twere  good  you  let  him  know. 
For  who  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  fober,  wife, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe, 
•Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  fo  ? 
No,  in  defpight  of  fenfe  and  fecrecy, 
Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly  ;  and  like  the  famous  ape 
To  try  concluficns  in  the  bafket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breaA, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Ham.  I  muft  to  England,  you  know  that. 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot,  'tis  fo  concluded. 

Ham.  There's  letters  feal'd,  and  my  two  fchool-fellows, 
{Whom  I  will  truft  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,) 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  muft  fweep  my  way 
And  marfhal  me  to  knavery  :  let  it  work, 
For  'tis  the  fport  to  have  the  engineer 
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Hoift  with  his  own  petar  :  ancTt  (hail  go  hard 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O  'tis  mod  fweet 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet ! 

This  man  mall  fet  me  packing  5 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  ; 

Mother,  gt)od  night !  Indeed  this  counfellor 

Is  now  moft  (till,  moft  fecret,  and  mod  grave, 

Who  was  in  life  a  foolim  prating  knave. 

Come,  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 

Good  night,  mother  !     [Exeunt  Hamlet  tugging  out  Pol* 


X*tf£.TpHERE's  matter  in  thefe  fighs  5  thefe  profound 


You  muft  tranflate,  'tis  fit  we  underftand  them. 
Where  is  your  fon  ?  ^ 

Queen.  Ah,  my  good  Lord,  what  have  I  feen  to-night  I 

King.  What,  Gertrude  f  how  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  feas,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier ;  in  his  lawlefs  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat ! 
And  in  his  brainilh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man. 

King.  Oh  heavy  deed 
It  had  been  fo  with  us,  had  we  been  there  s 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all, 
To  you  yourfelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas,  how  (hall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  > 
It  will  be:  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  (hort,  reftrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt. 
This  mad  young  man.    But  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  moft  fit  j 
But  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 


ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 


A  Royal  Apartment, 
Enter  King  and  Queen, 


heaves 
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Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kilFd, 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fome  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 
Shews  it  felf  pure  :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King,  O  Gertrude,  come  away  : 
The  fun  no  fooner  mall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  lhip  him  hence  ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  mutt,  with  all  our  majefty  and  fkill, 
Both  countenance,  and  excufe.    Ho  I  Guildenflern  I 

Enter  Rofincrofle  and  Guildenftern. 
Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Po/onius  (lain, 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  drag'd  him. 
Go  feek  him  out,  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chappel.    Pray  you  hafte  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Rofmcrofle  and  Guildenftern* 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends, . 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done.    Oh  come  away, 
My  foul  is  full  of  difcord  and  difmay.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    II.    Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Safely  flowed  

Rof,  and  Guil,  within.  Hamlet  !  Lord  Hamlet ! 

Ham,  What  noife  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  f 
Oh  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rofincrofle  and  Guildenftern. 

Rof  What  have  you  done,  my  Lord,  with  the  dead  body  ? 

Ham,  Compounded  it  with  duft,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Rof,  Tell  us  where  'tis,  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chappel. 

Ham,  Do  not  believe  it. 

Rof,  Believe  what  ? 

Ham,  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Beiides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge,  what  re- 
plication fhould  be  made  by  the  fon  of  a  King  ? 

Rof,  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  Sir,  that  fokes  up  the  king's  countenance, 

his 
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fits  rewards,  his  authorities  j  but  fuch  officers  do  the  King 
beft  fervice  in  the  end  j  he  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  *  in 
the  corner  of  his  jaw,  nrft  mouth'd,  to  belaft  fwallowM  : 
when  he  needs  what  you  have  glean'd,  it  is  but  fqueez- 
ing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  mall  be  dry  again. 

Rof.  I  underftand  you  not,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it  $  a  knavilh  fpeech  fleeps  in  a 
foolim  ear. 

Rof  My  Lord,  you  mud  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is 
not  with  the  body.    The  King  is  nothing, 

Cutt  Nothing,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  A  thing  or  nothing  bring  me  to  him  j  hide  fox 
and  all  after,  f  [Exeunt*. 
SCENE    III.    Enter  King. 

King.  I've  fent  to  feek  him,  and  to  find  the  body  j 
How  d  ng'rous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loofe  ! 
Yet  muft  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him  $ 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diftra&ed  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  : 
And  where  'tis  fo,  tdY  offenders  fcourge  is  wsiglVd, 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  fmooth, 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  muft  feem 
Deliberate  paufe  :  difeafes  defp'rate  grown, 
By  defperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. 

Enter  RoMncrofle. 
How  now?  what  hath  befall' n  ? 

Rof.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  Lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  lie  ? 

Rof.  Without,  my  Lord,  guarded  to  know  your  pleafure.,. 

Kinpy 

o3 

•  It  is  the  way  of  Monkeys  in  eating  to  throw  that  part  of 
their  food  which  they  take  up  firft  info  a  pouch  they  are  provided- 
with  on  the  fide  or  their  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it  'till  the* 
have  done  wi;h  the  reft. 

t  There  is  a  Play  among  childicn  call'd  B'hk  Fox  and  *U  ajm 
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King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Rof.  Ho,  Guildenftern  !  bring  in  my  Lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenftern, 
King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  f 
Bam.  At  fupper. 
King.  At  fupper,  where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten ;  a 
certain  convocation  of  politique  worms  are  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet.  We  fat  all 
creatures  elfe  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our  felves  for  mag- 
gots.  Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  varia- 
ble fervice^two  dimes  to  one  table,  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fifli  with  the  worm  that  hath,  eat  of 
a  King,  and  eat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing  but  to  mew  you  how  a  King  may  go  a 
progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  P 

Ham.  In  heav'n,  fend  thither  to  fee.  If  your  meflen- 
ger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  i'th*  other  place  your 
felf.  But  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  this  month,  you 
ihall  nofe  him  as  you  go  up  the  ftairs  into  the  lobbey. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there. 

Ham.  He  will  flay  'till  ye  come. 

King.  Hamlet y  this  deed,  for  thine  efpecial  fafety, 
(Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  haft  done)  muft  fend  thse  henco 
With  fiery  quicknefs  5  then  prepare  thy  felf, 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  alTociates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  £ 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'ft  our  purpofes* 
Ham.  I  fee  a  Cherub  that  fees  them  \  but  come,  for 
England !  farewel,  dear  mother  I 

King* 
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King*  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet, 
Ham.  My  mother  :  father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife  5 
man  and  wife  is  one  flefh,  and  fo  my  mother.  Come, 
for  England  !  [Exit, 
King.  Follow  him  at  foot,  tempt  him  with  fpeed  aboard  $ 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night. 
Away,  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  th'  affair  5  pray  you  make  hade, 

[Exeunt  Rofincrofle  and  Guildenftern. 
And,  England  !  if  my  love  thou  hold' ft  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfe, 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danijh  fword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us)  thou  may' ft  not  coldly  fet  by 
Our  fovereign  procefs,  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect, 
The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet.    Do  it,  England: 
For  like  the  he&ick  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  muft  cure  me  ;  'till  I  know  'tis  done, 
How-e'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.  [Exit^ 
SCENE  IV. 
A  Camp  on  the  Frontiers  of  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras  *witb  an  Army. 
Tor.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Dan>jh  Kinj, 
Tell  him  that  by  his  licenfe,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  realm.    You  know  the  rendevouz. 
If  that  his  Majefty  would  aught  with  us,  , 
We  mall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Copt.  I  will  do't,  my  Lord. 

For.  Gofoftly  on.    [Exit  Fortinbras,  with  the  tinny  4 

Enter  Kamlet,  Rofincrofle,  &c. 
Han.  Good  Sir,  whofe  powers  are  thefe  ? 
Capt.  TJiey  are  of  Norway,  Sir. 
Ham.  How  purposM,  Sir,  I  pray  you  ? 
Capt.  Again  ft  fome  part  of  Poland. 
Hap*  Who  commands  them.  Sir  ? 
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Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fminbras* 
Ham.  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir, 
©r  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Capt.  Truly  to  fpeak  it,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats-— five— I  would  not  farm  it, 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  mould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 
Capt.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 
Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  many  thoufand  ducats 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw  , 
This  is  th'  hmpofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  (hews  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies.    I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir. 
Capt.  God  b'w'ye,  Sir. 
Rof.  WilPt  pleafe  you  go,  my  Lord  ? 
Ham.  Til  be  with  you,  go  a  little  before.  [Exeunt* 
Manet  Hamlet. 
How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me, 
And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  !  what  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  cf  his  time 
Be  but  to  fleep  and  feed  ?  a  beaft,  no  more. 
Sure  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god -like  reafon 
To  ruft  in  us  unus'd.    Now  whether  it  be 
Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple 
Of  thinking  too  preeifely  on  th'  event, 
(A  thought  which  quartered  hath  but  one  part  wifdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward  :)  I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  fay  this  thing's  to  do, 
Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  ftrength,  and  mean* 
To  do't.    Examples  grofs  as  earth  exhort  me  j 
Witnefs  this  army  of  fuch  mais  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  Prince, 
Whofe  fpirit  with  divine  ambition  puft 

Moires 
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Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event, 
Expofing  what  is  mortal  and  unfure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Ev'n  for  an  egg-fhell.    'Tis  not  to  be  great, 
Never  to  ftir  without  great  argument  j 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw, 
When  honour's  at  the  ftake.   How  ftand  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  kuTd,  a  mother  ftain'd, 
(Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood) 
And  let  all  deep,  while  to  my  fhame  I  fee 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
That  for  a-  fantafie  and  trick  of  fame 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  fpot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  flain  ?  O  then  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  !  [Exit* 
SCENE    V.    A  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  and  a  Gentleman. 
Queen.  I  will  not  fpeak  with  her. 
Gent.  She  is  importunate, 
Indeed  diftracT:  5  her  mood  wiH  needs  be  pitied. 
Queen.  What  would  (he  have  ? 
Gent.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father  j  fays  fhe  hears 
There's  tricks  iW  world,  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart, 
Spurns  envioufly  at  ftraws,  fpeaks  things  in  doubt 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts, 
Which  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield  them, 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought  j 
Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily. 
'Twere  good  me  were  fpoken  with,  for  me  may  ftreur 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Queen.  Let  her  come  in—  [Exit  Gent, 

To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs  \ 

So 
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So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufie  is  guilt, 
It  1'pills  it  felf  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Enter  Ophelia  diftracled. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majefty  of  Denmark  f 

Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  How  fjould I  your  true  love  know  from  another  one  t 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  faff,  and  his  fandal  jhoon  ?  [Singing* 

Queen.  Alas,  fweet  Lady  ;  what  imports  this  fong  ? 

Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you  mark. 
He^s  dead  and  gone,  Lady,  he^s  dead  and  gone, 
At  his  head  a  grajs-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a  Jlone* 
Enter  King*  * 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia--* 

Oph.  Pray  you  mark. 

White  his  Jhroud  as  the  mountain  /now* 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  Lord. 

Oph.  Larded  with  fiveet  flowers  : 

Which  bewtpt  to  the  grave  did  go, 
With  true-love  powers. 

King.  How  do  ye,  pretty  Lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  Godild  you.  They  fay  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your  table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  j  but  when 
they  alk  you  what  it  means,  fay  you  this : 
To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day,  all  in  the  morn  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window,  to  be  your  Valentine,  [door  ; 
Then  up  he  rofe,  and  don'd  his  cloaths,  and  op^d  the  chamber- 
Let  in  a  maid,  but  out  a  maid  never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia  1 

Qph.  Indeed  ?  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't. 

By  Gis,  and  by  S.  Charity  $ 

Alack,  and  fle  for  fhame, 
OTowng  men  will  do't,  if  they  comt  faV, 

By  ctck  they  are  to  blame* 
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Sfuotb  jhe,  before  you  tumbled  me^ 

You  promts  d  me  to  weds 
So  would  I  ha*  done.  By  yonder  fun, 
And  thou  hadfi  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  (he  been  thus  ? 

Cph.  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  muft  be  patient,  but 
I  cannot  chufe  but  weep,  to  think  they  mould  lay  him 
i'th*  cold  ground  ;  my  brother  mail  know  of  it,  and  fo 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  counfel.  Come,  my  coach  ; 
good-night,  Ladies  ;  good-night,  fweet  Ladies  j  good- 
flight,  good-night.  {Exit, 

King,  Follow  her  clofe,  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray  you  $ 
This  is  the  poifom  of  deep  grief,  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death.    O  Gertrude,  Gertrude! 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fingle  fpies, 
But  in  battalions.    Firft,  her  father  fiain, 
Next  your  fon  gone,  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  own  jurl  remove  ;  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholfome  in  their  thoughts  and  whifper*. 
For  good  Polonius*  death.    We've  done  but  greenly, 
In  private  to  interr  him  ;  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  her  felf,  and  her  fair  judgment, 
(Without  the  which  we're  piclures,  or  mere  beafts  s) 
Lafl,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe, 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France, 
Feeds  on  his  anger,  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infedt  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death  5 
Whence  animofity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  ftick  our  perfons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  fuperfluous  death.  [A  Noife  tvitbitu* 

SCENE    VI.    Enter  a  Mtffenger. 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzen  ?  let  them  guard  the  door. 
What  is  the  matter } 

Mef  Save  your  felf,  my  Lord. 
Tke  wan  ^vcir.psfring  of  lys  lift 
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Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers  ;  the  rabble  call  him  Lord, 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
(Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known) 
They  cry,  chufe  tue  Laertes  for  our  King  : 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word 
Caps,  hands,  and  fhouts,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
Laertes  pall  be  King,  Laertes  King. 

Queen.  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry ! 
Oh  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danijb  dogs.   [Noife  within. 
Enter  Laertes. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke. 

Lacr.  Where  is  the  King  ?  Sirs  !  ftand  you  all  without, 

AIL  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave. 

AH.  We  will,  we  will. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  ;  keep  the  door. 
O  thou  vile  King,  give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes.  [baftard, 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm,  proclaims  me 
Crys  cuckold  to  my  father,  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here  between  the  chafte  and  unfmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude  ;  do  not  fear  our  perfon  j 
There's  fucb  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Aft  little  of  its  will.    Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  are  you  thus  incens'd  ?  Let  him  go,  Gertrude* 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  hk  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  !  I'll  not  be  juggled  with* 
Tq  hell,  allegiance!  vows^  t©  the  black  devil! 

Confeiene® 
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Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  3  to  this  point  I  ftand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,' 
•  Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Moft  throughly  for  my  father. 
King.  Who  mall  ftay  you  ? 
Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's. 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  fo  well, 
They  (hall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  in  your  revenge 
(That  fweep-ftake)  will  you  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
"Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 
King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 
Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  armSj 
And  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican, 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  mod  fenfibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  mail  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  tyt.[A  ncife  within,  Let  her  come  in. 
Laer.  How  now  ?  what  noife  is  that  ? 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Ophelia  fantaflically  drcfl  with  ftraws  amcL  flowers, 
O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  !  tears  feven  times  fait, 
Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  vertue  of  mine  eye  ! 
By  heav'n,  thy  maclnefs  (hall  be  paid  with  weight, 
'Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.    O  rofe  of  May* 
Dear  maid,  kind  filler,  fweet  Ophelia  f 
O  heaven's,  is't  pofiible  a  young  mud's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  lite  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  'tis  fine, 
Jt  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  it  fok' 
After  the  thing  it  lov«t 
Vol.  IX,  >  Cpfc, 
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Oph.  They  bore  him  barc-fafd  on  the  bier, 
And  on  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear  5 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  I 
Laer,  Hadft  thou  thy  wits,  and  didft  perfuade  revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  muft  fing,  down  a-down,  and  you  call  him 
a-down-a.    O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  it  is  the 
falfe  fteward  that  ftole  his  matter's  daughter. 
Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  master. 
Oph.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance  ;  pray, 
love  remember  j  and  there's  pancies,  that's  for  thoughts, 
Laer.  A  document  in  madnefs,  thoughts  and  remem- 
brance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  ;  there's 
rue  for  you,  and  here's  fome  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o1 Sundays :  you  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference.  There's  a  dafie  ;  I  would  give  you  fome 
violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  father  dy'd  j 
fhey  fay,  he  made  a  good  end  ; 

For  bonny  fzveet  Robin  it  all  my  joy. 
Laer.  Thought,  and  afRi&ion,  paflion,  hell  itfelf, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  no,  he  is  dead,  go  to  thy  death-bed, 
Be  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  as  white  as  /now, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll: 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  and  we  cafi  away  moan, 
Cramer cy  on  his  foul  I 
£nd  of  all  chriftian  fouls !  God  bVye.  {Exit  Ophelia, 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  you  Gods  ? 

King.  Laertes,  \  muft  commune  with  your  grief, 
pr  you  deny  me  right  %  go  but  a-part, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will, 
And  they  mail  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  mej 
$f  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
Sflifv  £pd  us  touch'd^  we  will  our  kingdom  give^ 
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}ur  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours 
ro  you  in  fatisfa&ion.    But  if  not, 
3e  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us^ 
Amd  we  {hall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul, 
ro  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral, 
No  trophy  fword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones^ 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heav'n  to  earth  5 
That  I  muft  call't  in  queftion. 

King,  So  you  mall: 
And  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  ax  fall. 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  VIII. 
Enter  Horatio,  with  an  Attendants 

Hor.  What  are  they  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ser.  Sailors,  Sir  j  they  fay  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in.  [Exit  Sef9 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  mould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet, 
Enter  Sailors, 

Sail.  God  blefs  you,  Sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

Sail.  He  (hall,  Sir,  an't  pleafe  him.  There's  a  lettet* 
for  you,  Sir  :  It  comes  from  th'  Ambaffador  that  was 
bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am 
let  to  know  it  is. 

Horatio  reads  the  letter. 

Horatio,  when  thou palt  have  over-look" d  this,  give  theft 
felloivs  fome  means  to  the  King  :  they  l^ve  letters  for  him. 
Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  fea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike 
appointment  gave  us  chace.  Finding  ourfelves  too  flow  of 
fail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour,  and  in  the  grapple  I 
boarded  them  :  On  the  infant  they  got  clear  of  our  jbip,  fo  I 
alone  became  their  prifoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  like 
thieves  of  mercy,  hut  they  knew  what  they  did'  '  I  am  to  d* 
a  good  turn  for  ihem.  Let  the  King  have  the  letters  J  ha  ve 
P  Z  ftWtg 
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fenty  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  hafte  as  thou  wouldeft 
Jly  death.  I  have  words  to  fyeak  in  thy  ear,  will  make  thee 
dumb,  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  matter.  Thefe  good 
fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  RofincrofTe  and  Guil- 
denftern  hold  their  courfe  for  England.  Of  them  I  have 
much  to  tell  thee,  farewel. 

He  that  thou  know  eft  thine,  Hamlet. 
Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters, 
And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him,  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    IX,    Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confeience  my  acquittance  feal, 
And  you  muft  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.    But  tell  me, 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  fafety,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe, 
You  mainly  were  ftirr'd  up. 

King.  Two  fpecial  reafons, 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  ftrong.    The  Queen,  his  mother, 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks  j  and  for  my  felf, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which) 
She's  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul, 
That  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere> 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the-  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  ; 
Who  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  fpring  that  turneth  wood  to  ftone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces.    So  my  arrows 
Too  (lightly  timber'd  for  fo  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim/d  them* 
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Laer,  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loft, 
A  After  driven  into  defperate  terms, 
Whofe  worth,  if  praifes  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections ---But  revenge  will  come, 

King.  Break  not  your  fteeps  fcr  that  j  you  muft  not  think 
That  we  are  made  of  fluff  (6  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  paftime.    You  fhall  foon  hear  more* 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  our  felf, 
And  that  I  hope  will  te^eh  you  to  imagine-— 
Enter  MeJ/er.ger, 

Mef.  Thefe  to  your  Majefty  :  this  tp  the  Queers 

King,  From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mef.  Sailors,  my  Lord,  they  fay,  I  faw  them  not* 
They  were  giv'n  me  by  Claudioy  he  receiv'd  them. 

King,  Laertes,  you  fhall  hear  them  :  leave  us,  all--- 

[Exit  Mcff'enger* 

High  and  mighty,  you  /hall  krioiv  I  am  fet  naked  On  your 
kingdom,  To-mOrroiv  Jhall  I  beg  leave  to  fee  your  kingly 
eyes  ;  ivhen  I  fhall,  frfi  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  re* 
mum  tti  occajion  of  my  fudden  return. 

Hamlef* 

What  (hould  this  mean  ?  are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe— -and  no  fuch  thing  ? 

Laer,  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King,  'Tis  Hamlets  character  ; 
Naked,  and  in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays 
^Alone :  can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer,  I'm  loft  in  it,  my  Lorcf :  but  let  him  consieg 
It  warms  the  very  fteknefs  in  my  heart, 
That  I  fhall  live  to  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes, 
As  how  fhould  it  be  fo  ?  — -  how  oth«rwifc  > 
WUl  yow  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 
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Laer.  I,  fo  you'll  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 
King,  To  thine  own  peace  :  if  he  be  now  returnM^ 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means  J 
No  more  to  undertake  it ;  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  mall  not  chufe  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  mall  breathe, 
But  ev'n  his  mother  fhali  uncharge  the  practice^ 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  I  will  be  rul'd, 
The  rather  if  you  could  devife  it  fo 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right : 
You  have  been  talkM  of  fince  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein  they  fay  you  mine ;  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthieft  fiege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  Lord  ? 
King.  A  very  feather  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too,  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  health  and  gravenefs.    Two  months  fince^ 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy  ; 
I've  feen  my  felf,  and  ferv'd  againft,  the  French , 
And  they  can  well  jon  horfeback  ;  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't,  he  grew  unto  his  feat  ; 
And  to  fuch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horfe, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beafl:  ;  fo  far  he  part  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks 
Come  mort  of  what  he  did. 
Laer.  \  Norman  was't  ? 
King,  A  Norman. 
Laer.  Upon  my  life.,  Lamor.rf* 
ffi*Z*  '^he  veiry  fame. 
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Laer.  I  know  him  well,  he  is  the  brooch  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  Ke  made  confeflion  of  you. 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mafterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence, 
And  for  your  rapier  mofl  efpecial, 
That  he  cry'd  out,  'twould  be  a  fight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you.    This  report  of  his 
rid  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wim  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er  to  play  with  hgn. 
Now  out  of  this  

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  Lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  afk  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father, 

But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time  3 

And  that  I  fee  in  paflages  of  proof, 

Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it : 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 

A  kind  of  wick  or  muff  that  will  abate  it, 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  ftill  5 

For  goodnefs  growing  to  a  plethory, 

Dies  in  his  own  too  much  j  what  we  would  do, 

We  mould  do  when  we  would  5  for  this  would  changes,, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  arc  .tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents, 
And  then  this  Jbould  is  like  a  fpend-thrift  figh 

That  hurts  by  eafing  ;  but  to  th'  quick  oW  ulcer  

Hamlet  comes  baek  ;  what  would  you  undertake 
To  (hew  yourfelf  your  father's  fon  indeed, 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'th'  church. 
King.  No  place  indeed  mould  murder  fanc"tuarife ; 
Revenge  mould  have  no  bounds  ;  but,  good  Laertes, 
Will  ycu  d©  this?  keep  clpfe  within  your  chamber  ; 

Hamlet 
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Hamlet  return'd  mall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  mall  praife  your  excellence, 
And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you,  bring  you  in  fine  together,, 
And  wager  on  your  heads.    He  being  remifs, 
Moft  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils  j  fo  that  with  eafe, 
Or  with  a  little  muffling,  you  may  chufe 
A  fword  unbated,  and  in  a  pafs  of  praitice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't  ; 
And  for  the  purpofe  I'll  anoint  my  fword  s 
I  bought  an  undion  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal^  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare, 
Collected  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  deatfc, 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal ;  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  1  gall  him  (lightly 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this, 
Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  it  to  our  lhape.    If  this  mould  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance,1 
'Twere  better  not  affay'd  5  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  mould  blaft  in  proof.    Soft  — -  let  me  fee— 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings  j 
I  ha't--- when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
And  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  trf  end, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preparM  hira 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  ripping, 
If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  tuck, 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  there.  How  now,  fweet  Queen  ? 
SCENE    X.     Enter  Qiieen. 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  faft  they  follow  :  your  fitter's  drown'd,  Laertes* 

later,  Drown'd  J  oh  where  f 
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Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aflant  a  brook, 
That  (hews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glaflie  ftream  : 
There  with  fantaftick  garlands  did  (he  come, 
Of  crow-flow'rs,  nettles,  daifies,  and  long  purples 
That  liberal  mepherds  give  a  grofier  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  mens  fingers  call  them  : 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  fliver  broke  5 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  her  felf 
'Fell  in  the  weeping  brook  ;  her  cloaths  fpread  wide., 
And  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  ; 
Which  time  (he  chaunted  matches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs, 
Or  like  a  creature  native,  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PullM  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  (he  is  drown'd  ! 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  haft  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
Jt  is  our  trick,  nature  her  cuftom  holds, 
Let  (hame  fay  what  it  will  5  when  thefe  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out  :  adieu,  my  Lord  ! 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [Exit* 

King.  Follow,  Gertrude  : 
How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again, 
Therefore  let's  follow.  [Exit* 

ACTV.     SCENE  I. 
A  Church. 
Enter  tivo  Clowns,  ivitb  fpades  and  mattocks. 
I  C/yivn.  T  S  fhe  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that 
|L  wilfully /eeks  her  own  falvation  f 

2  Ctexvtti 
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2  Clown.  I  tell  thee,  me  is  ;  therefore  make  her  gra^e 
ftraight,  the  crowner  hath  fate  on  her,  and  finds  it  chri- 
ftian  burial. 

1  Clown,  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  fhe  drowned  er- 
felf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

1  Clown.  It  muft  be  fe  offendendo,  it  cannot  be  elfe. 
For  here  lies  the  point ;  if  I  dFown  myfelf  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  a&  j  and  an  act  hath  three  branches.  It  is  to 
a&,  to  do,  and  to  perform $  argal,  (he  drown'd  herfelf 
wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  Defoer. 

1  Clown.  Give  me  leave  j  here  lyes  the  water,  good  : 
here  ftands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water^ 
and  drown  himfelf ;  it  is  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  j  mark 
you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown 
him  5  he  drowns  not  himfelf.  Argaly  he  that  is  not 
guilty  of  his'  own  death,  (hortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clown.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay  marry  is't,  crowner's  queft  law. 

2  Clown.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on't  ?  if  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  (he  mould  have  been  buried  out  of 
chriftian  burial. 

1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  fay'ft.  And  the  more  pity 
that  great  folk  mould  have  countenance  in  this  world  to 
drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than  other  chriftians. 
Come,  my  fpade  5  there  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but 
gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  $  they  hold  up 
Adams  profeflion. 

2  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clown.  He  was  the  firft  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clown.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clown.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  how  doft  thou  un- 
derftand  the  fcripture  ?  the  fcripture  fays,  Adam  digg'd  ; 
could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I'll  put  another  queftion  to 
thee  j  if  thou  anfwereft  me  not  to  the  purpofe,  confefc 
thyfelf— 

2  Clown v  Go  tOi 

i  Clown, 

4         >/  ' 
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t  Clown,  What  is  he  that  builds  ftronger  than  either 
the  mafon,  the  fhip-wright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clown.  The  gallows-maker,  for  that  frame  out-lives 
a  thoufand  tenants. 

1  Clown.  I  like  thy  wit  well  in  good  faith,  the  gallows 
does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  thofe 
that  do  ill :  now  thou  doft  ill  to  fay  the  gallows  is  built 
ftronger  than  the  church  ;  argal,  the  gallows  may  do 
well  to  thee.    To't  again,  come. 

1  Clown.  Who  builds  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  a  fhip- 
wright,  or  a  carpenter  ?  -— 

1  Clown.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

a  Clown.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

I  Clown.  To't. 

1  Clown.  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio  at  a  diflattft* 
1  Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your 
dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  ;  and  when 
you  are  afk'd  this  queftion  next,  fay  a  grave-maker.  The 
houfes  he  makes,  laft  'till  dooms-day  :  go,  get  thee  to 
Toughan,  fetch  me  a  ftoup  of  liquor.       [Exit  2  Clown. 
He  digs  and  fings. 
In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Met  hough  t  it  was  very  fweet  5 
To  contrary  oh,  the  time  for,  a,  my  behove, 
Ch  methought  there  was  nothing  Jo  meet. 
Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his.  bufinefs,  that 
he  fings  at  grave-making  ? 

Nor.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  eafinefs. 
Ham.  'Tis  e'en  fo  5  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

Clown  fings. 
But  age  with  his  fiealing  Jleps, 

Hath  claw" d  me  in  his  clutch  : 
And  hath  Jhippid  me  into  his  land, 
As  if  I  ne*er  had  been  fuch. 
Ham.  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  fing 
linca  \  how  the  knave  jowles  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 

were 
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were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft  murther  !  this 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician  which  this  afs  o'er-of- 
fices  ;  one  that  could  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 
Hor.  It  might,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  fay,  Good-morrow9 
fzveet  Lord;  hotv  doft  thou,  good  Lord?  this  might  be  my 
Lord  fuch  a  one's,  that  prais'd  my  Lord  fuch  a  one's 
horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it  5  might  it  not  ? 

Hor,  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo  :  and  now  my  lady  Worrit's,  chap- 
lefs,  and  knockt  about  the  mazzard  with  a  fexton's  fpade. 
Here's  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the  trick  to  fee't.  Did 
thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at 
loggats  with  'em  ?  mine  ake  to  think  on't. 

Clown  fings. 
A  pick-axe  and  a  fpade,  a  fpade, 
For,  —  and  a  Jbrowding  Jheet  ! 
0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  fuch  a  guefi  is  meet. 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be  the  fcull 
of  a  lawyer  ?  where  be  his  quiddits  now  ?  his  quillets  ? 
his  cafes  ?  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he 
fuffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the 
fconce  with  a  dirty  (hovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his 
action  of  battery  ?  hum  I  this  fellow  might  be  in's  time 
a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  ftatutes,  his  recogni- 
zances, his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries. 
Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  re- 
coveries, to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchafes,  and  dou- 
ble ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indentures  ?  the  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hard- 
ly lye  in  this  box  5  and  muft  the  inheritor  himfelf  have 
no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  meep-fldns  ! 

Hor.  Ay,  my  Lord,  and  of  calve-lkins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  fheep  and  calves  tha*  feek  out  aflurance 

in 
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in  that,  I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow  :  who's  grave's  this, 
firrah  ? 

Clown.  Mine,  Sir  — 

0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  fucb  a  gutfl  is  meet. 

Ham,  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed :  for  thou  lieft  in't. 

Clown.  You  lie  out  on't,  Sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours  J  for  my  part  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay  'tis  thine  ; 
'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick,  therefore  thou  lieft. 

Clown,  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  Sir,  'twill  away  again  from 
me  to  you.  v 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

Clown.  For  no  man,  Sir.  v 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

Clown,  One  that  was  a  woman,  Sir  ;  but  reft  her  foul, 
fhe's  dead. 

Ham.  How  abforute  the  knave  is  !  we  muft  fpeak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  follow  us.  By  the  Lord, 
Horatio,  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it,  the 
age  is  grown  fo  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peafant  comes 
fo  near  the  heel  of  our  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.  How 
long  haft  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

Clown.  Of  all  the  days  i'th'  year,  I  came  to't  that  day 
that  our  laft  King  Hamlet  o'ercame  Fortinbras, 

Ham.  HOw  long  is  that  fmce  ? 

Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that* 
it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born,  he 
that  was  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  England  ? 

Clown.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  j  he  (hall  recover 
his  wits  there  j  or  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

Clown.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him,  there  th^  men  ar« 
as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

V*i4  IX.  Cfcwfr 
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Clown.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 
Ham.  How  ftrangely  ?  ' 
Clown.  "Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 
Earn.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  fextoft 
here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Bam.  How  long  will  a  man  lye  i'th'  earth  ere  he  rot? 

Clown.  V  faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  coarfes  now-a-days,  that  will 
fcarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  lafl  you  fome  eight 
year,  or  nine  year;  a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine  years. 

Ham.  Why  he,  more  than  another  ? 

Clown.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his  trade,, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while.  And  your  wa- 
ter is  a  fore  decay er  of  your  whorfon  dead  body.  Here's, 
a  fcull  now  has  lain  in  the  eartji  three  and  twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whorfon  mad  fellow's  it  was  5  whofe  do  you. 
think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clown.  A  pefiilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue,  he 
pour'd  a  flagon  of  rhenifh  on  my  head  once.  This  fame 
fcull,  Sir,  was  YoriclCs  fcull,  the  King's  jefter. 

Bam.  This? 

Clown.  E'en  that. 

Bam.  Alas  poor  Torick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jeft ;  of  mofl  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath 
born  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times  :  and  now  how 
abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is  !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it. 
Here  hung  thofe  lips  that  I  have  kifs'd  I  know  not  how 
off.  Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols  ?  your 
fengs  ?  your  flames  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  fet 
the  table  in  a  roar  ?  not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning.?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  now  get  you  to  my  Lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  me  muft  come  ;  make  her  laugh  at  that-— 
JPr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing* 

Mer,  What's  that,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham* 
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Ham.  Doft  thou  think  Alexander  look'd  o'  this  fafhion 
■V  th'  earth  ? 
Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo  ?  puh,!  [Smelling  to  the  Scull. 

Hor,  E'en  fo,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dufl  of  Alexander, 
'till  he  find  it  flopping  a  bung-hole  ?  • 

Hor.  'Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confider  fou 

Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot.  But  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modefly  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it  ;  as  thus: 
Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  return- 
eth  to  duft  ;  the  duft  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  lome, 
and  why  of  that  lome  whereto  he  was  converted,  might 
they  not  flop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
Imperial  Cafar  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  t' expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
But  foft !  but  foft  a  while  —  here  comes  the  King. 
•SCENE    II.    Enter  King,  Queen^  Laertes,  and  * 

coffin,  ivitb  Lords  and  Priejis  attendant. 
The  Queen,  the  courtiers.    What  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ?  this  doth  betoken, 
The  coarfe  they  follow  did  with  defperate  hand 
Fore-do  its  own  life  5  'twas  of  fome  eftate. 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

Lacr.  "What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes',  a  moft  noble  youth  :  mark  — 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Pricft.  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  ;  her  death  was  doubtful, 
And  but  that  great  command  o'er-fways  the  order, 
She  fliould  in  ground  unfan&ifted  have  lodg'd 
'Till  the  laft  trump.    For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints  and  pebbles,  ftiou'd  be  thrown  on  her ; 
Yet  Jhere  me  is  allow1  d  her  virgin  rites, 

Qjs.  Her 
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Her  maiden  ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Muft  no  more  be  done  ? 

Priefl.  No  more  be  done : 
We  mould  prophane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  fing  a  Requiem,  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As- to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i*  th'  earth, 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  rlem 
May  violets  fpring !  I  tell  thee,  churlifh  prieft* 
A  miniiVring  angel  mail  my  fifter  be, 
When  thou  ly'ft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Q-een.  Sweets  to  the  fweet,  farewel ! 
I  hop'd  thou  would'ft  have  been  my  Hamlet^  wife  ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid, 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  mod  ingenious  fen/e 
Depriv'd  thee  of !  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
'Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms  ; 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  grave* 
Now  pile  your  duft  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  fkyifh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham,  [Difcovering  himfelf."]  What  is  he,  whofe  griefs 
Bear  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  ftars,  and  makes  them  ftand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  grave. 

Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  foul  !    [Grappling  xvith  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee  take  thy  ringers  from  my  throat 
For  though  I  am  not  fplenetive  and  raili, 

Yet 
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Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous, 

Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear.    Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder  — 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet  — 

Hor.  Good  my  Lord,  be  quiet.  [The  Attendants  part  them* 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eye-lids. will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  Oh  my  Con  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
.Make  up  my  fum.   What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come  mew  me  what  thou'lt  do. 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  faft  ?  woo* t  tear  thyfelf? 
Woo't  drink  up  Nile  ?  woo't  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't.    Doft  thou  come  hither  but  to  whine  ? 
To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her  ;  and  fo  will  I  ; 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  'till  our  ground 
Sindging  his  pate  againft  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Offa  like  a  wart !  nay,  an  thou'lt  mouthy 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Qiieen.  This  is  mere  madnefs  ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  : 
Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd, 
His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  Sir  — 
What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever  5  but  it  is  no  matter  — 
Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Hor. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  lad  night's  fpeech,  [To  La* 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  puftu 

Q^j  COO* 
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Good  Gertrude,  fet  fomc  watch  over  your  fon. 
This  grave  mall  have  a  living  monument. 
An  hour  of  quiet  fhortly  (hall  we  fee  ; 
'Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Exeunt 
SCENE    III.    A  Hall  in  the  Palace.  > 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham.  So  much  for  this,  now  mall  you  fee  the  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance  ? 
Hor.  Remember  it,  my  Lord  ? 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting* 
That  would  not  Jet  me  fleep  ;  methought  I  lay 
Worfe  than  the  mutineers  in  bilboes  j  rafhnefs 
(And  prais'd  be  ramnefs  for  it)  lets  us  know 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail  j  and  that  mould  teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  fhapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
Hor.  That  is  mcft  certain. 
Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  fea-gown  fcarft  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  defire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again,  making  fo  bold 
(My  fears  forgetting  manners)  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  commifiion,  where  I  found,  Horatit, 
A  royal  knavery  5  an  exact  command,  • 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's,  too, 
(With  ho  !  fuch  buggs  and  goblins  in  my  life,) 
That  on  the  fupervize,  no  leifure  bated 
No  not  to  ftay  the  grinding  of  the  ax, 
My  head  mould  be  flruck  off. 
Hor.  IsH  poffible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiffion,  read  it  at  more  leifure  • 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 
Her.  I  befeech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains,  and 
lr«  1  could  make  a  prologue  19  my  brains, 

They 
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They  having  begun  the  play  ;  I  fate  me  down, 

t)evis'd  a  new  commifiion,  wrote  it  fair  : 

(I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  ilatifts  do, 

A  bafenefs  to  write  fair  $  and  labour'd  much 

How  to  forget  that  learning  5  but,  Sir,  now 

It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice  ;)  wilt  thou  know 

Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  Lord. 

Ham.  An  earner!  coujuration  from  the  King, 
As  England  was  His  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourifli, 
As  peace  mould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  ftand  a  cement,  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  fuch  like  Ass  of  great  charge  5 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  thefe  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs, 
He  mould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death, 
No  Arriving  time  aliow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  feal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  ev'n  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  3 
1  had  my  father's  fignet  in  my  purfe, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danijh  feal : 
I  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other, 
Subfcrib'd  it,  gave  th'  impreflion,  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  change  was  never  known  :  now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  fea-fight,  and  what  to  this  was  fequent, 
Thou  know'ft  already. 

Hor.  So,.  Guildcnftern  and  RoJtncroJJe  go  to't. 

Ham,  They  are  not  near  my  conscience  5  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  infinuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous  when  bafer  natures  come 
Between  the  pafs  and  fell  incenfed  points 
Of  mighty  oppofites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  King  is  this  ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think' ft  thou,  ftand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  King,  and  whor'd  my  mother, 
Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes, 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 

And 
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And  with  fuch  cozenage  5  is't  not  perfett  confcience, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  is't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  mull  be  fbortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  ifiue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  mort.    The  interim  is  mine, 
And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  fay,  one* 
But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  my  felf  5 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his  5  I'll  court  his  favour  5 
But  fure  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  tow'ring  pafiion. 

Hor.  Peace,  who  comes  here  ? 

SCENE    IV.    Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  YourLordmip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,Sir.  Doft  know  this  water-fly  ? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  Lord. 

Ham.  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him  :  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile  ;  let  a 
beaft  be  lord  of  beafts,  and  his  crib  mall  ftand  at  the 
King's  mefle  ;  'tis  a  chough  j  but  as  I  fay,  fpacicus  m 
the  poffeffion  of  dirt. 

Ofr.  Sweet  Lord,  if  your  Lordfhip  were  at  leifure,  I 
fhould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majefty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  fpirit ;  put 
your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe,  'tis  for  the  head. 

Ofr.  I  thank  your  Lordfhip,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold,  the  wind  is  northerly* 

Ofr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  Lord,  indeed. 

Hani.  Methinks  it  is  very  fultry,  and  hot  for  my  com- 
plexion. 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  fultry,  as  'twere, 
I  cannot  tell  how  :  —  My  Lord,  his  Majefty  bid  me 
fignifie  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your 
faead  :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter— 

Ham,  I  befeech  you,  remember— 

Ofr. 
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Ofr.  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  eafe,  in  good  faith  : 
— -  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Latrte* 
is  at  his  weapon. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon? 

Ofr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons  ;  but  well. 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  has  wag'd  with  him  fix  Barbary 
Jiorfes,  againft  the  which  he  impon'd,  as  I  take  it,  fix 
French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  afTigns,  as  girdle, 
hangers,  or  fo :  three  of  the  carriages  in  faith  are  very 
dear  to  fancy,  very  refponfive  to  the  hilts,  moft  delicate 
carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Ofr.  The  carriages,  Sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  germane  to  the  ma& 
ter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  fides  :  I  would  it 
might  be  hangers  'till  then.  But  on  ;  fix  Barbary  horfes, 
againft  fix  French  fwords,  their  afligns,  and  three  liberal  - 
conceited  carriages,  that's  the  French  bett  againft  tht 
Danifh  ;  why  is  this  impon'd,  as  ycu  call  it  ? 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  paf- 
fes  between  you  and  hitnj  he  mall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits  :  He  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine,  and  it  would 
come  to  immediate  tryal ,  if  your  Lordmip  would 
vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Ham.  How  if  I  anfwer  no  ? 

Ofr.  I  mean,  my  Lord,  the  oppofition  of  your  perfofi 
in  tryal. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall  $  if  it  pleafe 
his  Majefty,  'tis  the'  breathing  time  of  day  with  me  ; 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and 
the  King  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him  if  I  can  : 
if  not,  I'll  gain  nothing  but  my  mame,  and  the  odd 
hits. 

Ofr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  Sir,  after  what  flourilh  youx 
nature  will. 

Ofr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  Lordlhip.  [F.xit. 

Htm, 
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Ham.  Your's,  your's ;  he  does  well  to  commend  it 
ftimfelf,  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  fhell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  He  did  complement  with  his  dug  before  he  fuck'd 
it :  thus  has  he  and  many  more  of  the  fame  breed  that  I 
know  the  drofly  age  dotes  on,  only  got  the  tune  of  the 
time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter,  a  kind  of  yefty 
collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
moll  fannM  and  winnowed  opinions  5  and  do  but  blow 
t^em  to  their  tryals,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord., 

Lord.  My  Lord,  his  Majefty  commended  him  to  you  by 
young  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  attend 
him  in  the  hall  5  he  fends  to  know  if  your  pleafure  hold  to 
play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow  the 
King's  pleafure  $  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is  ready, 
now  or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able  as  now. . 

Lord.  The  King  and  Queen  and  all  are  coming  down, 
.   Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  Queen  defires  you  to  ufe  fome  gentle  enter- 
tainment to  Laertes ,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham*  She  well  inftructs  me. 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  fo  5  fince  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice  5  I  mall  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldft  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my 
heart— -but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  Lord. 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  5  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  diflike  any  thing,  obey  it.  I  will 
foreftal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there's  fpecial 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis 
not  to  come  5  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  :  if  it 
%q  not  now,  yet  it  will  come;  the  readinefsis  all.  Since 

no 
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no  man  owes  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes  ? 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes  and  Lords,  ivith  other  Attendants 
ivith  foils,  and  gantlets.  A  table,  and flagons  of  ivine  on  it. 
'King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me, 
[Gives  him  the  hand  of  Laeiteft 
Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir,  I've  done  ycu  wrongs 
But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have  heard, 
How  I  am  punimed  with  fore  diffraction. 
What  I  have  done 

T  hat  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs : 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  never  Hamlet. 
If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away, 
And  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertss> 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not  j  Hamlet  denies  it : 
"Who  does  it  then  ?  his  madnefs.    If  t  be  fo_> 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd, 
His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet**  enemy. 
Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil, 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  moft  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  mot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  houfe, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature, 

Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe  mould  ttir  me  moft 

To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 

I  (land  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement ; 

'Till  by  fome  elder  matters  of  known  honour 

I  have  a  voice,  and  prefident  of  peace 

To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    But  'till  that  time, 

I  do  receive  your  offer' d  love  like  love, 

And  will  not  wrong  it. 
Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely, 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 

Give  us  the  foils :  come  on. 
Laer,  Come,  one  for  me, 

Hsm* 
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Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  mall  like  a  ftar  i*  th'  darkeft  night 
Stick  fiery  off,  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  Sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ofrick. 
Hamlet,  you  know  the  wager. 

Ham.  Well,  my  Lord  5 
YoUr  grace  hath  lard  upon  the  weaker  fide. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  feen  you  both  : 
But  fince  he's  better' d,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer,  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  thefe  foils  have  all  a  length  } 

[Prepares  to  play, 

Ofr.  Ay,  my  good  Lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  ftoops  of  wine  upon  that  tablet 
If  Hamlet  give  the  firft,  or  fecond  hit, 
Or  quit  in  anfwer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire. 
The  King  fhall  drink  to  Hamkt\  better  breath, 
And  in  the  cup  an  f  Union  mail  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  fuccefiive  Kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.    Give  me  the  cups, 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak, 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to  earth  • 
Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet,    Come,  begin, 
And  you  the  Judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  Lord.  [They  play. 

Ham,  One  — 

Laer.  No — 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

j^aer.  Well-— again — 

King.  $tay,  give  me  drink.  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine, 

"Y  Union  hath  bean  a  name  in  all  times  given  to  one  of  the 
eic^teft  forts  of  Pearls.   Sec  Tim  Mat.  Hijf. 

Here's 
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Here's  to  thy  health.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  found,  Shot  goes,  off* 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  firft,  fetitby  awhile,  \T.heyplay% 
Come-— another  hit— what  fay  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  (hall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  5 
The  Queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  Madam,—- 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  Lord  5  I  pray  you  pardon  me.  [Drinks* 
King.  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup,  it  is  toe  late.  [Afide* 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam  j  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  I'll  hit  him  now. 
King,  i  do  not  think' t. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againfl:  my  conscience.  [^/Wf. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third  j  Laertes,  you  but  dally  j 
I  pray  you  pafs  with  your  beft  violence, 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  [Play» 
Cfr.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet,  then  in  f cuffing  they  change 
rapiers,  and  Hamlet  ivounds  Laertes. 
King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 
Ham.  Nay,  come,  again— 
Qfr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho  ! 
Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  fides.  How  is  it,  my  Lord  ? 
Ofr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  in  my  own  fprindge,  Ofrick? 
I'm  juftly  kiird  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink— - 
Oh  my  dear  Hamlet,  the  drink,  the  drink,  — 
I  am  poifon'd   [Quesn  dies. 

YtL,  IX*  R  Ham. 
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Ham.  O  villainy  !  ho  !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery !  feek  it  out  

Laer.  It  is  here.    Hamlet,  thou  art  flain, 
Nq  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  j 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me.    Lo,  here  I  lye, 
Never  to  rife  again  ;  thy  mother's  poifon'd  5 
I  can  no  more-—  the  King,  the  King's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom' d  too  ? 
Then,  venom,  do  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King* 

AIL  Treafon,  treafon. 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion :  is  the  Union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  Jits* 

.  Laer.  He  is  juftly  ferv'd. 
It  is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf. 
Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dies* 

Ham.  Heav'n  make  thee  free  of  it  !  I  follow  thee* 
I'm  dead,  Horatio  ;  wretched  Queen,  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale,  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or,  audience  to  this  acT:, 
Had  1  but  time,  (as  this  fell  ferjeant  death 
Is  ftri&  in  his  arreft)  oh  I  could  tell  you  — 

But  let  it  be  Horatio,  I  am  dead, 

Thou  liv'ft,  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfatisned. 

Her.  Never  ;  believe  it : 
I'm  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ; 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

HamK  As  th'  art  a  man, 
Give  me  the  cup  5  let  go  ;  by  heav'n,  I'll  have*'t. 
Oh  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  flanding  thus  unknown,  mall  live  behind  me  ? ; 

-  ft 
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If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Ablent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

And  in  this  harm  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 

To  tell  my  tale.  [March  afar  off,  and  pout  within. 

"What  warlike  noife  is  this  ? 

SCENE    VI.     Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqueft  come  from  Poland, 
To  the  ambaflador  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio : 
The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-grows  my  fpirit, 
2  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England. 
But  I  do  prophefie  trT  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras  5  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  th'  occurrents  more  or  lefs, 
"Which  have  folicited.-- -The  reft  is  filence.  [Dies. 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ;  &ood-night,  fweet 
And  flights  of  Angels  ling  thee  to  thy  reft !  [Prince  5 
"Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ? 

Enter  Fortinbras  and  Englifh  Ambajfador,  with  drum,  ct- 
kurSy  and  Attendants. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 

Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  fee  ? 
If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  out,  havock  !  Oh  proud  death 
What  feaft  is  tow'rd  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  fo  many  Princes  at  a  Ihot 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

Amb.  The  fight  is  difmal> 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  ; 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs  that  ftiould  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd, 
That  RoJincrojJ'e  and  Guildenjiern  are  dead, 
Where  mould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 
Had  it  trf  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  linjtc  fo  full  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 
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You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 

Are  here  arriv'cfr ;  give  order  that  thefe  bodies 

High  on  a  ftage  be  placed  to  the  view, 

And  let  me  fpeak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 

How  thefe  things  came  about.    So  fhall  you  hear 

Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  ac~ts, 

Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  flaughters, 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe, 

And  in  this  upftiot,  purpofes  miftook 

FalPn  on  th'  inventors  heads.    All  this  can  I 

Truly  deliver.  , 

Fort.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  nobleft  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune, 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim,  my  vantage  doth  invite  me# 

Hor.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpeak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more  j 
But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  performed, 
Ev'n  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  left  more  mifchance 
On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet  like  a  foldier  to  the  ftage, 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  moft  royally.    And  for  his  paiTage, 
The  foldiers  mufick,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him  ! 
Take  up  the  body :  fuch  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  mews  much  amifs. 
po,  bid  the  foldiers  moot. 

[fixeunt  marching;  after  which  a  peal  of  ordnance  is  Jhotojf. 
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Dramatis  Persons 


DUKE  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  Kinfman  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano* 

Othello,^  Moor,  General  for  the  Venetians  in  Cyprus* 

C  A  s  s  i  o ,  his  Lieutenant -Genera I. 

Jago  Standard-bearer  to  Othello. 

Rodorigo,  a  foolijh  Gentleman,  in  love  with  Defdemona. 
Mont  an  o,  the  Moor^s  PredeceJJor  in  the  Government  of 

Cyprus. 
Clown,  Servant  to  the  Moor, 
Herald. 

Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife  to  Othello* 

Emilia,  Wife  to  lago. 

iBiANCA,  a  Courtesan,  Miftrefs  to  Caflio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Mejfengers,  Mujicians>  and  Attendants* 

SCENE  for  the  Fir  ft  Aft  in  Venice  ;  during  the  reft  ef 
the  Play  in  Cyprus, 

The  Story  is  taken,  frm  Cynthio'i  Novels* 
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ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street  in  VENICE, 
Enter  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

JRod.       "TEVER  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 

l^kl  That  thou,  Iago,  who  haft  had  my  purfe, 
^  ^    As  if  the  firings  were  thine,  (houldft  know  of 

Jago,  But  you'll  not  hear  me,  [this— 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter, 
Abhor  me  then. 

Rod.  Thou  told'ft  me,  thou  didft  hold 
Him  in  thy  hate. 

lago.  Defpife  rne  if  I  do  not. 
Three  great  ones  of  the  city,  in  perfonal  fuit 
To  make  me  his  lieutenant,  oft'  capt  to  him  % 
And,  by  the  faith  of  man,  I  know  my  price, 
I'm  worth  no  worfe  a  place.    But  he,  as  loving 
His  pride  and  purpofes,  evades  them  with 
A  bumbaft  circumftance,  horribly  ftuft 
With  epithets  of  war  5  and  in  conclufion 
Non-fuits  my  mediators  ;  Certcs,  fays  he^ 
J  have  already  cbofe  my  officer. 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Jorfooth  a  great  arithmetician, 
One -Michael  Cajjio,  a  Florentine,  * 
A,  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  phyz  3  f 

That 

*  It  is  plain  from  many  other  paflTagesin  the  Play  (rightly  un- 
4ertloo«j)  that  Oj//#was  a  Fltrevt'me  and  Ia^o  a  Venetian 

t  I"  al!  the  former  editions  this  hath  been  printed  <tf*\r  t>'»t 
furciy  it  muft  from  tht  beginning  luv«  Uen  a  aftbkty  becaufe  it 
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That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battel  knows 

More  than  a  fpinfter  \  but  the  bookifli  theorique, 

Wherein  the^  tongued  confuls  can  propofe 

As  maiterly  as  he  5  meer  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  foldierfhip— -he  had  th'  election  ; 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  ground^ 

Chriftian  and  heathen,  muft  be  belee'd  and  calm'd 

By  Debtor,  and  Creditor,  this  Counter-cafter. 

He,  in  good  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be, 

And  I,  God  blefs  the  mark!  his  Moor-ftiip's  Ancient* 

Rod.  Ey  heav'n,  I  rather  would  have  been  his  hangman* 

Jago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of  fervice  j 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  th'  firft.    Nov/,  Sir,  be  judge  your  felf, 
If  I  in  any  jult  term  am  aflign'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  1  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Iago.  O  Sir,  content  you  5 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him. 
We  cannot  all  be  mafters,  nor  all  mafters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.    You  matl  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  matter's  afs, 
For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  old,  's  cafhier'd  5 
Whip  me  fuch  honeft  knaves-— Others  there  are 
Who  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves  ; 
And  throwing  but  (hows  of  fervice  on  their  Lords, 
Well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they've  lin'd  their  coats, 
Do  themfelves  homage.    Thefe  folks  have  fome  foul, 

appears  from  a  following  part  in  the  Play  that  Cajjio  was  an  un- 
married roan:  on  the  other  hand  his  Beauty  is  often  h  ited  aft 
wh-ch  it  is  natural  enough  for  other  rough  foldi«rt  to  treat  with 
fwGffi  and  ridicule. 

And 
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And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  my  felf. 

It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Rodorigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago  : 

In  following  him,  I  follow  but  my  felf. 

Heav'n  is  my  judge,  not  1  for  love  and  duty, 

But  feeming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonftrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  complement  extern  ;  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  at  ;  I'm  not  what  I  feem. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus  ! 

Iago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Roufe  him,  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets,  incenfe  her  kinfmen. 
And  tho'  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  tho1  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  houfe,  I'll  call  aloud. 

Iago.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  a  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  ho  !  Brabantlo  !  Signior  Brabantio  !  ho ! 

Iago.  Awake  /  what,  ho  !  Brabantio !  ho !  thieves  !  thieves! 
Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter,  and  your,  bags  ; 
Thieves  !  thieves  ! 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Brabantio  above  >  at  a  ivindoiv. 
Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 
Iago.  Are  all  doors  lock'd  ? 
Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  alk  you  this  ? 
Iago.  Zounds  !  Sir,  you're  robb'd  :  for  (hamc  put  on 
your  gown, 

Your  heart  is  bur  ft,  you  have  loft  half  your  foul  j 

Ev'w 
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Ev'n  now,  ev'n  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arife,  arife, 
Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  elfe  the  devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you. 
Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Moft  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my  voice  I 

Bra.  Not  I  j  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  R.od(jrigo, 

Bra.  The  vvorfe  welcome  ; 
I've  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 
In  honeft  plainntfs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay, 
My  daughter  s  not  for  thee,    And  now  in  madnefs, 
Being  full  of  fupper  and  diftemp'ring  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir  

Bra.  But  thou  rnuft  needs  be  fure, 
My  fpirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

fJRod,  Patience,  good  Sir. 

Bra.  What  telVil  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is  Venice  s 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fimpk  and  pure  foul,  I  come  to  you. 

Iago.  Sir,  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will  not  ferv« 
God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we  come  to  do  you 
fervice,  ycu  think  we  are  ruffians  5  you'll  have  your 
daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horfe,  you'll  have  your 
nephews  neigh  to  you,  you'll  have  courfers  for  courins^ 
and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  prophane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

Iago.  I  arn  one,  Sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beaft  with 
two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fenator. 

Mr  a.  This  thou  malt  anfwer,    I  know  thee,  Rcderigi* 

Red* 
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-Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.    But  I  befeech  you, 
If  t  be  your  pleafure  and  moil  wife  confent, 
(As  partly  1  find  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter 
Be  at  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o  th'  night 
Transported  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gundalier, 
To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor  ; 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  fawcy  wrongs  s 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe 
That  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility 
I  thus  would  play,  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 
Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  giv'n  her  leave, 
I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt, 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger, 
Of  here  and  every  where  j  ftraight  fatisfie  your  felf. 
If  (he- be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe, 
Let  loofe  on  me  the  juftice  of  the  ftate 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 
Give  me  a  taper- --call  up  all  my  people, — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream, 
Belief  of  it  opprefies  me  already. 

Light,  I  fay,  light  !  [Exit  Bra.  from  above, 

Iago.  Farewel  ;  for  I  muft  leave  you. 
It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholfome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produced  (as  if  I  flay,  I  (hall) 
Againft  the  Moor.    For  1  do  know,  the  Mate, 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check, 
Cannot  with  fafety  caft  him.    For  he's  embark'd 
With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus  wars, 
Which  ev'n  now  ftand  in  act,  that  for  their  foul*, 
Another  of  his  fadom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  bufinefs.    In  which  regard, 
Tho*  1  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  paint, 
Ytrt,  ipr  necef&ty  of  prefent  life, 
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I  muft  fhew  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love, 

Which  is  indeed  but  fign.    That  you  may  find  him, 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raifed  fearch  5 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So  farewel.  [Exit. 
SCENE    III.    Enter  Brabantio*  in  bis  night-gown^ 
and  Servants  'with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil.    Gone  me  is, 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifed  time; 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs.    Now,  Rodorigo, 
Where  did  ft  thou  fee  her  ?  oh  unhappy  girl ! 
With  the  Moor,  faidft  thou  I  who  would  be  a  father  ? 
How  didft  thou  know  'twas  fhe  ?  oh  me  deceives  me 
Pari;  thought— What  faid  me  to  you  ?  get  more  tapers — - 
Raife  all  my  Kindred— are  they  married,  think  you  ? 

Rod.  Truly  I  think  they  are. 

Bra.  Oh  heaven  !  how  gat  fhe  out  ? 
Oh  treafon  of  my  blood  ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  act.   Are  there  not  charms^ 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Rodorigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brothers  $  oh  would  you  had  had  her !, 
Some  one  way,  fome  another— Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her,  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  tfyink  I  can  difcover  him,  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you  lead  on.    At  every  houfe  I'll  call, 
I  may  command  at  moft  5  get  weapons,  hoa  1 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might: 
On,  good  Rodorigo,  I'll  deferve  your  pains.  [Exeuntt 
SCENE    IV.  . 
Another  Street  before  the  Sagittary, 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants  with  torches* 

Jago.  Tho'  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flam  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  fluff  o'th'  conference 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murther  ;  I  lack  iniquity 

Sometime^ 
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Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice.---Nine  or  fen  times 
I  thought  to've  jerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Oth.    It's  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againft  your  honour, 
That  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But  I  pray,  Sir, 
Are  you  faft  married  ?  for  be  fure  of  this, 
That  the  Magnifico  is  much  belov'd,  v 
And  hath  in  his  effecl:  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  Duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you, 
Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint  or  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  V  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  fpight : 
My  ferviccs,  which  I  have  dene  the  Signcry, 
Shall  out-tcngue  his  complaints.    'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boafting  is  an  honour, 
I  mall  promulgate)  I  fetch  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiege  ;  and  my  demerit! 
May  fpeak,  e'en  bonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.    For  know,  la^o> 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Dcfdemsna, 
I  would  not  my  unhoufed  free  condition, 
Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine, 
For  the  fea's  worth.  But  look  what  lights  come  yonder  ? 
SCENE    V.    Enter  Caffio  with  torches. 

Iago.  Thofe  are  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends  t 
You  were  beft  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I  :  I  mud  be  found. 
My  part,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  foul 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.    Is  it  they  ? 

Iago.  By  Janus ,  I  think  no. 

Oth.  The  fervants  of  the  Duke,  and  my  lieutenant  ; 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

V.i,.  IX.  %  Caf, 
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Caf.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  Genera], 
And  he  requires  your  hafte,  poft-hafte  appearance, 
Even  on  the  inftant. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 
Caf.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine: 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat.    The  gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meffengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels  : 
And  many  of  the  counfel,  rais'd  and  met, 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.  You  have  been  hotly  callM  for> 
When  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  fenate  fent  above  three  feveral  quefts, 
To  fearch  you  out. 

Oth.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you  : 
I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit  Othello. 

Caf.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  carack  ■ 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Caf  I  do  not  underftand. 

Iago.  He's  married. 

Caf.  To  whom  ? 

Jago.  Marry  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 

Enter  Othello. 
Oth,  Have  with  you. 

Caf.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you. 

SCENE  VI. 
Unter  Erabantio,  Rodorigo,  ivith  Officers  and  torches, 
Iago.  It  is  Brabantio  5  General,  be  advis'd, 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Otk.  Holla  !  ftand  there. 
ftcd.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief.  [They  draw  on  Both  fides, 
Iago.  You,  Rodorigo  !  come,  Sir,  I  am  for  you— 
O^.Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will  ruft  'em, 

Cood  fignior,  you  (hall  more  command  with  years, 

Ifkm  with  your  weapons* 

Bra, 
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Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief!  where  haft  thou  ftow'd  my 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her  ;  [daughter  ? 
For  Til  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe, 
If  me  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound  j 
Whether  a  maid,  fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  oppofire  to  marriage,  that  me  ftiunn'd 
The  wealthieft  cull'd  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  t'incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight  ? 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe, 
That  thou  haft  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms, 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals, 
That  waken  motion  :  1 11  have't  difputed  on, 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking  ; 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee, 
For  an  abufer  of  the  world,  a  pradlicer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  $ 
Lay  hold  upon  him  \  if  he  do  refift, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands, 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  tTie  reft. 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  mould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.    Where  will  you  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra,  To  prifon,  'till 
Fit  time  of  law,  and  courfe  of  direct  feflion 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  obey  ? 
How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  fatisfied, 
Whofe  meflengers  are  here  about  my  fide, 
Upon  fome  prefent  bufinefs  of  the  ftate, 
*to  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Ojji.  True,  moft  worthy  fignior, 
The  Duke's  in  council,  and  your  noble  felf 
I'm  fure  is  lent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  Duke  in  council  ? 
In  this  time  of  the  night  ?  bring  him  away  ; 

S  z  Mine** 
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Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe.    The  Duke  himfelf, 

Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  ftate, 

Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own  ; 

For  if  fuch  anions  may  have  paffage  free, 

Bond-Haves  and  pagans  /hall  our  ftatefmen  be.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    VII.      The  Senate  houfe. 
Duke  and  Senators,  fct  at  a  table  with  lights  and  Attendants, 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  thefe  news, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

i  Sen,  Indeed,  they're  difproportion'd  $ 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  gallies. 
Duke.  And  mine  a  hundred  and  forty. 
1  Sen.  And  mine  two  hundred  5 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 
(As  in  thefe  cafes  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difP rence,)  yet  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkifi  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  enough  to  judgment  j 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve, 
Jn  fearful  fenfe. 

Sailor  within.]  What  hoa!  what  hoa!  what  hoal 

Enter  Sailor. 
Cffi.  A  meffenger  from  the  gallies. 
Duke.  Now!  --what's  the  bufinefs  ? 
Sail.  The  Turkifi  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes, 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  ftate. 
Duke.  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ? 
1  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  afTay  of  reafon.    'Tis  a  pageant 
To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze  5  when  we  confider 
Trf  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 
And  let  our  felves  again  but  underftand, 
That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it, 
For  that  it  ftands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  chefs' d  in.    If  we  make  thought  of  this, 

We 
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We  muft  not  think  the  Turk  is  fo  unflcilful, 
To  leave  that  lateft,  which  concerns  him  firft, 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  eafe  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitlefs. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence  he's  not  for  Rhodes, 
Ojji.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 
Mef.  The  Ottomites,  (reverend  and  gracious,) 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,' 
Have  there  injoin'd  them  with  an  after-fleet  — 

1  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought  ;  how  many,  as  you  guefs  ? 
Mef.  Of  thirty  fail ;  and  now  they  do  re-ftem 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purpofes  toward  Cyprus.    Signior  Montano, 
Your  trufty  and  moft  valiant  fervitor, 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus : 
Marcus  Luccicos,  is  he  not  in  town? 
1  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence, 
Duke.  Write  from  us,  to  him. 
Poft-hafte,  difpatch. 

1  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor. 
SCENE  VIII. 
To  them,  Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Cafiio,  Iago,  Rodorijo, 
and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  muft  ftraight  employ  you, 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman, 
I  did  not  fee  you  ;  welcome,  gentle  fignior,  [To  Brabantie,, 
We  lackt  your  counfel,  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours  j  good  your  Grace  pardon  me, 
Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  bufinefs, 
Hath  raisM  me  from  my  bed  j  nor  doth  the  general 
Take  hold  on  me  :  for  my  particular  grief 
I   Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er-beanng  nature, 
That  it  ingluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows^ 
And  yet  is  ftill  it  felf. 
!      ffuke<  Why  ?  wha^s  the  matter  ? 
'  S  3  Mr*t 
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Bra.  My  daughter !  oh  my  daughter  !  — 

Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  To  me ; 
She  is  abus'd,  ftolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines,  bought  of  mountebanks  $ 
For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe,) 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not  — 

Duke.  Who-e'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguiFd  your  daughter  of  herfelf, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  (hall  your  felf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  fenfe  ;  yea,  though  our  proper  fon 
Stood  in  your  a£iion. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now  it  feems 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  ftate-affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

All.  We're  very  forry  for*t« 

Duke.  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  fay  to  this  I 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Oth.  Moft  potent,  grave  and  reverend  figniors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  mafters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  mcft  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  fpeech^ 
And  little  bleiVd  with  the  foft  phrafe  of  peace  ; 
For  fmce  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years  pith, 
"Till  now  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'4 
Their  deareft  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battel ; 
And  therefore  little  mall  I  grace  my  caufe, 
In  fpeaking  for  my  felf.    Yet,  by  your  patience, 
I  will  a  round  un-varnmYd  tale  deliver, 
Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love  j  what  drugs,  what  charms 
What  conjuration^  and  what  mighty  magick, 
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(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden,  never  bold  ; 
Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
BluftYd  at  it  felf  $  and  me,  in  fpight  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  me  fearM  to  look  on 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  moft  imperfect, 
That  will  confefs  affection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  muft  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
"Why  this  mould  be.    I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Qr  with  fome  dram,  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft, 
Than  thefe  thin  habits  and  poor  likelyhoods 
Of  modern  feeming  do  prefer  againft  him, 

1  Sen,  Othello,  fpeak, 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  affordeth  ? 

Oth.  I  befeech  you, 
Send,  for  the  Lady,  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father  5 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  truft,  the  office,  I  (Jo  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  fentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Dejdemona  hither. 

Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them,  you  beft  know  the  place. 

[Exit  Iago. 

And  till  fhe  come,  as  truly  as  to  heav'n 
1  do  confcfs  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  juftly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 

How 
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How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  Lady's  love, 
And  me  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battels,  fieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  part. 

I  ran  It  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyifti  days, 

To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bad  me  tell  it : 

Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'fcapes  i'th'  imminent  deadly  breach} 

Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe, 

And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  hiftory  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  wild, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills,  whofe  heads  touch  heav*n# 

It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak.    -\-  All  thefe  to  hear, 

Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline ; 

But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  file  could  with  hade  difpatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  difcourfe :  which  I  obferving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  (he  had  fomething  heard, 

But  not  diftin&ively :  I  did  confent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 

That  my  youth  fuffer'd.    My  ftory  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs : 

She  fwore  in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  pafling  ftrange, 

•f*  It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak;  fuch  was  the  pcocefs; 
And  of  the  Canibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthopopkagi\  and  men  whole  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  fhoui<ierit    Thcfe  t»  hear, 
Would  £>4fi*mna>  See. 
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'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wim'd  (he  had  not  heard  it,--yet  (he  wim'd 

That  heav'n  had  made  her  fuch  a  man     (he  thank" d  me, 

And  bad  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her,, 

I  mould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  fpake, 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  part, 

And  1  lovM  her,  that  me  did  pity  them  : 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

Here  comes  the  Lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

SCENE  IX. 
Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 
Duke.  I  think  this  talc  would  win  my  daughter  too  ^- 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  beft. 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you  hear  her  fpeak ; 
If  me  confefs  that  me  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftruclion  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man !  Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs, 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  you  moft  owe  obedience  ? 

Def.  Noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  ; 
To  you  Fm  bound  for  life  apd  education: 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpeft  you.    You're  the  lord  of  duty, 
I'm  hitherto  your  daughter.    But  here's  my  hufband, 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father  j 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you:  I  have  done. 
Pleafe  it  your  Grace,  on  to  the  (late-afErfrs  j 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it. 
Come  hither,  Moor: 

J  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heait, 

Which, 
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Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  my  heart, 

1  would  keep  from  thee.    And  for  your  fake,  jewel, 

Irm  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child, 

For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny 

To  hang  clogs  ori  them.    I  have  done,  my  Lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  now  fpeak  more  like  your  felf  $  and  lay 
A  fentence  in,  which,  like  a  grife  or  ftep, 
May  help  thefe  lovers  here  into  your  favour. 
JVhen  remedies  are  pafl,  the  griefs  are  ended  j 
By  feeing  the  worjl,  which  late  on  hopes  depended* 
To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  pafl  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchief  on. 
What  cannot  be  prefer^ d  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robbed  that  f miles,  fteals  fomet  king  from  the  thief; 
He  robs  himfelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief 

Bra.  So,  let  the  T urk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lofe  it  not  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile. 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  cares 
For  the  falfe  comforts  which  from  thence  he  hears  3 
But  he  heaps  both  the  fentence,  and  the  forrow, 
That  to  pay  grief  mufl  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
Thefe  fentences  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words  5  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruiz'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. 
I  humbly  befeech  you  proceed  to  th'  affairs  of  ftate. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  moft  mighty  preparation  makes 
for  Cyprus :  Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place  is  beft 
known  to  you.  And  though  we  have  there  a  fubftitute 
of  moft  allowed  fufficiency  j  yet  opinion,  a  more  fovereign 
miftrefs  of  effects,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice  on  you ;  you 
muft  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new 
fortunes  with  this  more  ftubborn  and  boifterous  expedition. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  moft  grave  fenators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.    I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 

find 
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I  find  in  hardnefs ;  and  do  undertake 
This  prefent  war  againft  the  Ottomites. 
Moft  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  ftate, 
I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife, 
Due  reverence  of  place  and  exhibition, 
With  iuch  accommodation  and  befort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  Why,  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

Def.  Nor  would  I  there  refide, 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.    Moft  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear, 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
T'  affift  my  fimplenefs. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Dcfdemona  f 

Def.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  down-right  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.    My  heart's  fubdu'd 
"Ev'n  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  $ 
I  faw  Othello^  vifage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 
So  that,  dear  Lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me  : 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  (hall  fupport 
By  his  dear  abfence.    Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  Lords  ;  befeech  you,  let  her  wiU 
Have  a  free  way.    I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  affecls  the  young, 
In  my  diftinft  and  proper  fatisfa&ion  ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
And  heav'n  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant 
for  me  is  with  me  —  No,  when  light- wing' d  toys 
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Of  featherM  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulnefs 
My  fpeculative  and  offic'd  inftruments, 
That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs  ; 
Let  houfewives  make  a  fkillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 
Make  head  againft  my  eftimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  mall  privately  determine 
Or  for  her  ftay  or  going  ;  th'  affair  cries  hafte, 
And  fpeed  muft  anfwer.    You  muft  hence  to-night. 

Def.  To-night,  my  Lord,  to-night  ? 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'th'  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello )  leave  fome  officer  behind, 
And  he  mail  our  commiflion  bring  to  you  ; 
And  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpecl 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Pleafe  your  Grace,  my  Ancient  j 
(A  man  he  is  of  honefty  and  truft,) 
To  his  conveyance  I  aflign  my  wife, 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  Grace  mail  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo  ; 
Good-night  to  every  one.    And,  noble  Signior* 
If  virtue  no  delighting  beauty  lack, 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor,  ufe  Defdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.  [Exit* 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith.    Honeft  Iago> 
My  Defdemona  muft  I  leave  to  thee  ; 
I  pr'ythee  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  her  after  in  the  beft  advantage. 
Come,  Defdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  .love,  of  worldly  matter,  and  direction 
To  fpeak  with  thee.  We  muft  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt. 
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scene  x. 

Manent  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

Rod.  Iago  ! 

Iago.  What  fayeft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkeft  thou  ? 

Jago.  Why,  go  to  bed  and  fleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  my  felf. 

Iago.  If  thou  doft,  I  (hall  never  love  thee  after.  Why, 
thpu  filly  gentleman ! 

Rod.  It  is  filiinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment  5 
and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when  death  is  our 
phyfician. 

Iago.  O  villainous !  I  have  look'd  upon  the  world  for 
four  times  feven  years,  and  fince  I  could  diftinguifti  be- 
twixt a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  man  that 
knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere  I  would  fay  I  would 
drown  my  felf  for  the  love  of  a  Guinney-h.t\\y  I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  mould  I  do  ?  I  confefs  it  is  my  ftiame  to  be 
fo  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig :  'tis  in  our  felves  that  we  are  thus 
or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our 
wills  are  gardiners.  So  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or 
fow  lettice  ;  fet  hyflfop,  and  weed  up  thyme  ;  fupply  it 
with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  diffract  it  with  many  ;  either 
have  it  fteril  with  idlenefs,  or  manured  with  induftry  ; 
why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lyes  in  our 
will.  If  the  ballance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  fcale  of 
reafon  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality,  the  blood  and  bafenefc 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  moft  prepofterous  con- 
clufions.  But  we  have  reafon,  to  cool  our  raging  motions, 
our  carnal  flings,  our  unbitted  lufts  ;  whereof  I  take  this 
that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  flip  or  fcyon. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  mcerly  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  permiffidtf 
of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  drown  thy  felf?  drown 
cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  haveprofeft  me  thy  friend,  and 
I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  deferving  with  cables  of  perdurable 

V  0 IX.  T  toughnefs* 
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toughnefs.  I  could  never  better  ftead  thee  than  now.  Put 
money  in  thy  purfe  $  follow  thou  thefe  wars,  f  defeat  thy 
favour  with  an  ufurped  beard  5  I  fay,  put  money  in  thy 
purfe.  It  cannot  be  that  Dejdemona  mould  long  continue ' 
her  love  to  the  Moor  —  put  money  in  thy  purfe  — nor  he 
his  to  her.  It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and 
thou  (halt  fee  an  anfwerable  fequeftration,— but  put  money 
in  thy  purfe  —  Thefe  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  j 
—  fill  thy  purfe  with  money.  The  food  that  to  him  now 
is  as  lufcious  as  locufts,  J  (hall  (hortly  be  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida.  She  muft  change  for  youth  j  when  (he  is  fated 
with  his  body,  (he  will  find  the  errors  of  her  choice  — 
Therefore  put  money  in  thy  purfe  —  If  thou  wilt  needs 
damn  thy  felf,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning. 
Make  all  the  money  thou  canft.  If  fanclimony  and  a 
frail  vow,  betwixt  an  arrant  Barbarian  and  a  firper-fubtle 
Venetian ,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
hell,  thou  (halt  enjoy  her  $  therefore  make  money.  A  pox 
of  drowning  thy  felf !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way.  Seek 
thou  rather  to  be  hangM  in  compafiing  thy  joy,  than  to  be 
drown' d  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  faft  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
the-  iffue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  fure  of  me.  —  Go,  make  money.  —  I 
have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I 
hate  the  Moor.  My  caufe  is  hearted  5  thine  hath  no  lefs 
reafon.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  againft  him. 
If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou  doll  thy  felf  a  pleafure, 
me  a  fport.  There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time, 
which  will  be  delivered.  Traverfe,  go,  provide  thy  money. 
We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.  Adieu. 

Rod*  Where  (hall  we  meet  i'th'  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod,  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

■f  that  is,  dtfgrace  thy  features  ?.nd  make  thy  fair  countc  aice 
grim  with  a  falfc  beard. 

$  J.  Ludnlfm  fpeaking  of  the  Locuft  faith,  fitaws  vakk  nec  mn 
i*Wmt  eji  ctbus,  Hift.  iEchicp.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
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lago.  Go  to,  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Rodorigo  ? 
No  more  of  drowning. 

Rod.  WW  fell  all  my  land.  [Exit, 
SCENE    XI.     Manet  lago. 

Jago.  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  mould  profane, 
If  I  mould  time  expend  with  fuch  a  fwain, 
But  for  my  fport  and  profit.    I  hate  the  Moor, 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  meets 
He  has  done  my  office.    I  know  not  if  t  be  true  — 
But  I,  for  meer  fufpicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.    He  holds  me  well  — 
The  better  mall  my  purpofe  work  on  him  j 
Cajfio^s  a  proper  man  :  let  me  fee  now  j  — 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will, 
A  double  knavery     How  ?  how  ?  let's  fee  — 
After  fome  time,  t'  abufe  Othello**  ears, 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  — 
He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe, 
To  be  fufpected  \  fram'd  to  make  women  falfe. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honeft  that  but  feem  to  be  fo, 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nofe 
As  aflfes  are  : 

I  have't  —  it  is  ingendred  —  Hell  and  night 

Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light.  [Exit» 

A  C  T    II.     SCENE  I. 
Ibe  Capital  City  #/*  Cyprus. 
Enter  Montano  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  two  Gentlemen. 
Mont.  \  X  T  HAT  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea  ? 
V  V     1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all,  it  is  a  high-wroughl 
flood; 

I  cannot  'twixt  the  heavens  and  the  main 

Defer y  a  fail. 

Mont .  Methinks  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at  land  % 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements  j 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fa  upon  the  fea, 

T  a  Wha* 
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What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  themr 
Can  hold  the  mortife  ?  what  (hall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2-  Gent.  A  fegregation  of  the  Turh'Jh  fleet  5 
For  do  but  ftand  upon  the  foaming  more, 
The  chiding  billows  feem  to  pelt  the  clouds, 
The  wind-fliak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monftrous  main> 
Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fired  pole  j 
I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  th'  enchaf d  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 
Be  not  in&elter'd  and  embay'd,  they're  drown'd  % 
It  is  impofiible  to  bear  it  out. 

SCENE    II.     Enter  a  third  Gentleman* 

3  Gent.  News,  Lords,  our  wars  are  done : 
The  defperate  tempeft  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks 9 
That  their  deflgnment  halts.    A  ftup  of  Venice 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufferance 
On  moft  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mont.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent.  The  fhip  is  here  put  in  j 
A  Veronejfa  ;  Michael  Caj/io, 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  fliore  $  the  Moor  himfelf's  at  fear, 
And  is  in  full  commiflion  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mont.  I'm  glad  on't  5  'tis  a  worthy  governor, 

3  Gent.  But  this  fame  Caffio,  though  he  fpeak  of  comfort 
Touching  the  Turkijb  lofs,  yet  he  looks  fadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe  5  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

Mont.  Pray  heav'ns  he  be: 
For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier.    Let's  to  the  fea-fide, 
As  well  to  fee  the  veflel  that's  come  in, 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  'till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indiftincl:  regard. 

Genu  Come,  let's  do  fo  | 

Far 
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For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

SCENE    III.     Enter  Caffio. 

Caf.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  ifie, 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor :  oh  let  the  heav'ns 
Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements  ! 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea. 

Mont.  Is  he  well  ihippM  ? 

Caf  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber' d,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  forfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

JVithin.]  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail ! 

Caf.  What  noife  ? 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o'  th*  fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry  a  fail. 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  fhape  him  for  the  governor. 

Gent,  They  do  difcharge  their  mot  of  courteiie : 
Our  friends  at  leaft. 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  go  forth, 
And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

Gent.  I  (hall.  [Exit, 

Mont.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  General  wiv'd  ? 

Caf.  Moft  fortunately,  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  defcription  and  wild  fame : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  th1  effential  velture  of  creation 
Do's  benr  all  excellency 

SCENE    IV.      Enter  Gentleman. 
How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  Iago,  Ancient  to  the  General. 

Caf.  H*as  had  molt  favourable  and  happy  fpeed  ; 
Tempefts  themfelves,  high  feas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 
(Traitors  enfteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel,) 
As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 
The  divine  Defdemona, 

T  3  Mont, 
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Mont .  What  is  (he  ? 

Caf.  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  captain's  captain  s 
Left  in,  the  conduct,  of  the  bold  Iago, 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnights  fpeed.    Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  fwell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath  ! 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  fhip, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Dcfdemonas  arms, 
Give  renew' d  fire  to  our  extinguifh'd  fpirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  — 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Defdemcna,  Iago,  Rodorigo,  and  /Emilia* 
O  behold ! 

The-  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  more : 
You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  Lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heav'n 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

Def  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caflio, 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  Lord  ? 

Caf.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd,  nor  know  I  ought 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  mortly  here. 

Def.  O  but  I  fear --how  loft  you  company  ? 

Caf  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  Ikies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip.    But  hark,  a  fail ! 

Within.}  A  fail,  a  fail ! 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  citadel  s 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Caf.  See  for  the  news  : 
Good  Ancient,  you  are  welcome.    Welcome,  miftrefs. 

[To  Emilia* 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 

That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding  [Saluting  bcr9 

That  give;  me  this  bold  mew  of  courtefle. 

Iago.  S  r,  would  (he  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips, 

As  of  her  tongue  me  oft  beftows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Def  Alas !  ihe  has  no  fpeech. 

Iagt% 
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lago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep  j 
Marry  before  your  Ladyftiip,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

JEtnil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  Co, 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlors,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  houfewives  in  your  beds, 

Def.  Oh  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer. 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Turk  \ 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

JEmil.  You  mall  not  write  my  praife. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Def.  What  wouldft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  mouldfs 
praife  me  ? 

lago.  Oh  gentle  Lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Def.  Come,  one  alTay.  There's  one  gone  to  the  harbour— 

lago.  Ay,  Madam. 

Def.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife  $ 
Come,  how  wouldft  thou  praife  me  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it,  but  indeed  my  invention  comes 
from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  freeze,  it  plucks  out 
brains  and  all.  But  my  mufe  labours,  and  thus  me  is  de- 
livered. 

If Jhe  be  fair  and  wife,  fairnefs  and  wit, 
The  one''  s for  ufcf  the  other  ufcth  it. 
Def.  Well  prais'd ;  how  if  (he  be  black  and  witty  > 
lago.  If  Jhe  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 

She'll  find  a  white,  that  pall  her  blacknefs  fit* 
Def.  Worfe  and  worfe. 
Mmil.  How  if  fair  and  fooliih  ? 
lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolijh  that  was  fair, 
For  even  her  folly  kelp  her  to  *n  heir, 

Def. 
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Def.  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools  laugh 
V  th'  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praife  haft  thou  for  her 
that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  There*  s  none  fo  foul  and  foolijh  thereunto, 

But  does  foul  pranks,  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do, 
Def,  Oh  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praifeft  the  worft  beft. 
But  what  praife  couldft  thou  beftow  on  a  deferving  woman 
indeed  ?  one,  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  juftly 
put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  it  felf  ? 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fdir,  and  never  proud, 

Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  5 
Never  lackt  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay, 
Fled  from  her  wijh9  and  yet  /aid  now  I  may  ; 
She  that  when  angered,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bad  her  wrong  ftay,  and  her  difpleafure  fly  j 
She  that  in  wifdom  never  was  fo  frail 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmon's  tail ; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  difclofe  her  mind, 
See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight,  ( if  ever  fuch  wight  were  J" 
Def.  To  do  what  ? 

Iago.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmall  beer, 

Def.  Oh  moft  lame  and  impotent  concluuon  !  do  not 
learn  of  him,  JEmilia,  tho*  he  be  thy  hufband.  How  fay 
you,  CaJJio,  is  he  not  a  moft  profane  and  illiberal  eenfurer  ? 

Caf.  He  fpeaks  home,  Madam,  you  may  relifti  him  more 
in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

Iago.  [AJide.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  ;  ay,  well 
faid  —  whifper  —  With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  enfnare 
as  great  a  Ay  as  CaJJio.  Ay>  fmile  upon  her,  do  —  I  will 
gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtftiip.  You  fay  true,  'tis  fo 
indeed  —  If  fuch  tricks  as  thefe  ftrip  you  out  of  your  lieu- 
tenancy, it  had  been  better  you  had  not  khYd  your  three 
fingers  fo  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  moft  apt  to  play  the 
Sir  in.  Very  good  —  well  kifsM  and  excellent  curtefie  — 
'tis  fo  indeed  —  Yet  again  —  your  fingers  to  your  lips  ; 
would  they  were  clifter-pipes  for  your  fake !  [Trumpet, 
The  Moor,  I  know  hU  trumpet, 
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Caf.  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Dcf.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 
Caf.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

SCENE    VI.     Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants* 
Oth.  Oh  my  fair  warrior ! 
Def.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

Oth.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.   My  foul's  joy  I 
If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken' d  death  % 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heav'n  !  If  I  were  now  to  die^ 
'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Def.  The  heav'ns  forbid 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  mould  increafe> 
Ev'n  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  powers  ! 
I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  flops  me  here  :  it  is  too  much  of  joy. 
And  this  and  this  the  greateft  difcords  be     iKtJJing  her* 
That  e'er  our  hearts  mall  make ! 

Iago.  You  are  well-tun'd  now ; 
But  I'll  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  mufick, 
As  honeft  as  I  am.  [Afide* 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftle. 
"Now,  friends,  our  wars  are  done  5  the  Turks  are  drown'd, 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? 
Honey,  you  (hall  be  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I've  found  great  love  amongft  them.    Oh  my  fweet, 
I  prattle-  out  of  faftiion,  2tad  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comfort.    Pr'ythec,  good  Iagoy 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers ; 
Bring  thou  the  matter  to  the  citadel, 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthineft 

Does 
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Does  challenge  much  refpe&.    Come,  Defdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus, 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona, 
SCENE    VII.    Manent  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  Do  you  meet  me  prefently  at  the  harbour.  Come 
thither,  if  thou  be'ft  valiant  j  as  they  fay,  bafe  men  being 
in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures,  more  than 
is  native  to  them-— lift  me  5  the  lieutenant  to-night 
watches  on  the  court  of  guard.  Firft,  I  muft  tell  thee 
this  :  Defdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  ?  why,  'tis  not  poflible. 

Iago.  Lay  thy  ringers  thus  ;  and  let  thy  foul  beinftru&ed. 
Mark  me  with  what  violence  (he  firft  lovM  the  Moor,  but 
for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantaftical  lies.  And  will 
(he  love  him  dill  for  prating  ?  let  not  thy  difcreet  hearl 
think  it.  Her  eye  muft  be  fed.  And  what  delight  (hall 
(he  have  to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  acT:  of  fport,  there  mould  be,  again  to  inflame 
it  and  to  give  fatiety  a  frelh  appetite,  lovelinefs  in  favour, 
fympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties :  all  which  the 
Moor  is  defective  in.  Now  for  want  of  thefe  requir'd 
conveniences,  her  delicate  tendernefs  will  find  it  fejf  abus'd, 
begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  difrelilh  and  abhor  the  Moor  j 
very  nature  will  inftruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to 
fome  fecond  choice.  Now,  Sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a 
moft  pregnant  and  unforc'd  pofition)  who  ftands  fo  emi- 
nent in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cajfio  does  ?  a  knave 
very  voluble ;  no  further  confcionable,  than  in  putting  on 
the  meer  form  of  civil  and  humane  feeming,  for  the  bet- 
ter comparing  of  his  fait  and  moft  hidden  loofe  affection  j 
a  flippery  and  fubtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occafions,  that  has 
an  eye  can  ftamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  tho'  true  ad- 
vantage never  prefent  it  felf .  A  devilifh  Jmave  !  befides,  the 
knave  is  handfome,  young,  and  hath  all  thofe  requifites  in 
him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after.  A  peftilentcom- 
pleat  knave  !  and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  her,  (he's  full  of  moft 
blefs'd  condition. 

lago* 
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lago,  BlefsM  figs  end  !  the  wine  (he  drinks  is  made  of 
grapes.  If  (he  had  been  blefs'd,  me  would  never  have 
lov'd  the  Moor :  blefs'd  pudding !  didil  thou  not  fee  her 
paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ?  didft  not  mark  that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  5  but  that  was  but  courtefie. 

lago.  Letchery,  by  this  hand  5  an  index,  and  obfcure 
prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  luft,  and  foul  thoughts.  They 
met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths  embrac'd 
together.  Villainous  thoughts,  Rodorigo  !  when  thefe  mu- 
tualities fo  marftial  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  ma- 
iler and  main  exercife,  th'  incorporate  conclufion  :  pirn — 
But,  Sir,  be  you  rul'd  by  me.  I  have  brought  you  from 
Venice.  Watch  you  to-night;  for  the  command,  I'll lay't 
upon  you.  Caffio  knows  you  not :  I'll  not  be  far  from 
you.  Do  you  find  fome  occafion  to  anger  Cajfio,  either 
by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  difcipline,  or  from 
what  other  courfe  you  pleafe,  which  the  time  (hall  more 
favourably  minuter. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he's  rafli,  and  very  fudden  in  choler:  and 
happily  may  ftrike  at  you.  Provoke  him  that  he  may  ;  for 
even  out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny  : 
whofe  qualification  (hall  come  into  no  true  tafte  again,  but 
by  difplanting  of  Caffio.  So  (hall  you  have  a  fhorter  journey 
to  your  defires,  by  the  means  I  mall  then  have  to  prefer 
them  :  and  the  impediments  moft  profitably  removed, 
without  which  there  was  no  expectation  of  our  profperity. 
Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity. 
lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  citadel, 
I  muft  fetch  his  necefiaries  alhore.  Farewel. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [E.m's, 

SCENE    VIII.     Manet  lago. 
lago.  That  Caffio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  ; 
That  me  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 
The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature, 
And  I  dare  think  he'll  prove  to  Drfdcmona 
A  moil  dear  hulband.   Now  I  love  her  too, 

Not 
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Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,  (though  peradventure 

I  Hand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin,) 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 

For  that  I  do  fufpecl  the  lufty  Moor 

Hath  leapt  into  my  feat :  the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  5 

And  nothing  can,  or  mall  content  my  foul, 

'Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife  : 

Or  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  leaft  into  a  jealoufie  fo  ftrong, 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  tram  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  on  $ 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cajfio  on  the  hip, 

Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, 

(For  I  fear  Caffio  with  my  night-cap  too,) 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregtoufly  an  afs, 

And  pra&ifmg  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 

Even  to  madnefs.    'Tis  here  but  yet  confus'd ; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,  'till  us'd.  [Exit* 
SCENE    IX.    The  Street. 
Enter  Herald,  with  a  Proclamation. 
Her.  It  is  Othello's  [pleafure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
General,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arriv'd,  im- 
porting the  meer  perdition  of  the  Turkijh  fleet,  every 
man  put  himfelf  into  triumph  :  Some  to  dance,  fome  to 
make  bonefires,  each  man  to  what  fport  and  revels  his 
mind  leads  him.    For  befides  this  beneficial  news,  it  is 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptial.    So  much  was  his  plea- 
fure mould  be  proclaimed.    All  offices  are  open,  and 
there  is  full  liberty  of  feafting,  from  this  prefent  hour  of 
five,  'till  the  bell  have  toll'd  eleven. 
Blefs  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  General  Othello  !  [Ex. 
SCENE    X.  TheCafile. 
Enter  Othello,  Defdemona,  Caffio,  and  Attendants, 
Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night, 
kef*  teach  our  felves  that  honourable  flop, 

Not 
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Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Caf  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But  notwithftanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth,  lago  is  moft  honeft : 
Michael,  good-night.    To-morrow  with  your  earlieft 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  you.    Come,  my  dear  love, 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enfue  ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona* 

Enter  lago. 

Caf.  Welcome,  lago  ;  we  muft  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant:  'tis  not  yet  ten  o*  th' 
clock.  Our  general  caft  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his 
Defdemona  :  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame ;  he  hath 
not  yet  made  the  wanton  night  with  her  :  and  me  is 
fport  for  Jove. 

Caf.  She's  a  moft  exquifite  Lady. 

lago.  And  I'll  warrant  her  full  of  game. 

Caf.  Indeed  (he's  a  moft  frefti  and  delicate  creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  me  has !  methinks  it  founds  a  par- 
ley to  provocation. 

Caf.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modeft. 

lago.  And  when  (he  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ? 

Caf.  She  is  indeed  perfection. 

lago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  meets !  come,  lieute- 
nant, I  have  a  ftoop  of  wine,  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  mea- 
fure  to  the  health  of  black  Othello. 

Caf.  Not  to-night,  good  lago :  I  have  very  poor  and  un- 
happy brains  for  drinking.  I  could  well  wifh  courtefie 
would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  entertainment. 

lago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends  :  but  one  cup  j  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Caf.  I've  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too  :  and  behold  what  innovation  it 
makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  Infirmity,  and 
dare  not  talk  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

Vox..  IX.  U  to 
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lago.  What,  man  ?  'tis  a  night  of  revels,  the  gallants 

defire  it. 

Caf.  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door  ;  I  pray  you  call  them  in. 
Caf.  FU  do't,  but  it  diflikes  me,  [Exit  Cafiio« 

lago.  If  I  can  faften  but  one  cup  upon  him, 

With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 

He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 

As  my  young  miftrefs'  dog. — 

New  my  fick  fool,  Rcdorigo, 

Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out, 

To  Defdsmona  hath  to-night  carous'd 

Potations  pottle  deep  •  and  he's  to  watch. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 

That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  diftance, 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  ifle, 

Have  I  to-night  flufter'd  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.  Now  'mongfl  this  flock  of  drunkards, 

Am  I  to  put  our  Caffio  in  fome  action 

That  may  offend  the  ifle.    But  here  they  come. 

If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  deem, 

My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  (bream* 
SCENE  XI. 
Enter  Caffio,  Montano,  and  Gentlemen, 
Caf,  'Fore  heav'n,  they  have  given  me  a  roufe  already, 
Mont .  Good  faith,  a  little  one  :  not  paft  a  pint,  as  I 

am  a  foldier. 

lago.    Some  wine,  ho !  [lago  Jingu 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink,  clinki 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink, 

A  foldier  s  a  man  ;  oh  man's  life's  but  a  fpan, 
Why  then  let  a  foldier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys. 

Caf,  Tore  heav'n,  an  excellent  fong. 
lago,  I  learn'd  it  in  England :  where  indeed  they  ai»e 
moft  potent  in  potting.    Your  Dane,  your  German,  and 
your  fwag-bellyM  Hollander ■—drink,  ho  ! — are  nothing 
to  your  Englijh, 
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Caf.  Is  your  Englijhman  fo  exquifite  in  his  drinking  ? 

Jago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane 
dead  drunk.  He  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain. 
He  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can 
be  fill'd. 

Caf.  To  the  health  of  our  General. 

Mont.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant :  and  I'll  do  you  juftice, 

Jago.  Oh  fweet  England  ! 

King  Stephen  was  and-a  worthy  peer. 

His  breeches  cofi  him  but  a  crown, 
He  held  them  fixpencc  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  calVd  the  tailor  loivn  ; 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  lew  degree  : 
9 Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
And  take  thy  old  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho! 

Caf  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong  than  the  other* 
Jago.  Will  you  hear't  again  ? 

Caf  No,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place, 
that  does  thofe  things.  Well-— Heaven's  above  all  j  and 
there  be  fouls  that  muft  be  faved,  and  there  be  fouls 
muft  not  be  faved. 

Jago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  For  mine  own  part,  (no  offence  to  the  General, 
nor  any  man  of  quality  ;)  I  hope  to  be  faved. 

Jago.  And  fo  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Caf  Ay,  but  by  your  leave,  not  before  me.  The 
Lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  Ancient,  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  affairs.  Forgive  our 
fins— gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufinefs.  Do  not 
think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk  :  this  is  my  Ancient  ; 
this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left.  I  am  not 
drunk  now  ;  I  can  ftand  well  enough,  and  I  fpeak  well 
enough. 

Gent.  Excellent  well. 

Caf.  Why,  very  well  then  :  you  muft  not  think  then 
♦hat  I  am  drunk.  U  *  [Mxit* 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XII.    Manent  Iago  and  Montano. 
Ment, To  the  platform,  mailers,  come,  let's  fee  the  watch, 
1    Iago.  Vou  fee  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before  5 
He  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  ftand  by  Cafar, 
And  give  direction.    And  do  but  fee  his  vice  ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  juft  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other.    'Tis  pity  of  him  ; 
I  fear  the  truft  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  make  this  ifland. 

Mont.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep0 
He'll  watch  the  horologue  a  double  fet, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mont.  It  were  weii 
The  General  were  put  in  mind  of  it : 
Perhaps  he  fees  it  not,  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cajfo, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils  :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Iago,  How  now,  Rider  igo  ! 
I  pray  you  after  the  lieutenant,  go.       [Exit  Rodorigo* 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place  as  his  own  fecond, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  j 
It  were  an  honeft  Action  to  fay  fo 
Unto  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland  5 
I  do  love  CaJJio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    Hark,  what  noife  ? 

[Within,  help !  help  \ 
Re-enter  Caflio  pursuing  Rodorigo, 

Caf.  You  rogue  !  you  rafcal ! — 

Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  ?  I'll  beat  the  knavt 
into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me— 

Caf.  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 
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Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant  ;  [Staying  him. 

I  pray  you,  Sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Caf  Let  me  go,  Sir,  or  Til  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf.  Drunk  ?  [They  fight. 

lago.  Away  I  fay,  go  out  and  cry  a  mutiny.  [Ex.  Rodor. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant-- -Alas,  gentlemen — 
Help,  ho  !— -Lieutenant— -Sir,  Mont  a  no — 
Help,  matters  !  here's  a  goodly  watch  indeed — 
Who's  that  who  rings  the  bell  ?---diablo,  ho  !  [Bell  rings. 
The  town  will  rife.    Fie,  fie,  lieutenant ! 
/You  will  be  fharn'd  for  ever. 

SCENE  XIII. 
Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mont.  I  bleed  ftill,  I  am  hurt,  but  not  to  th'  death. 
Oth.  Hold  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,  ho  !  lieutenant  Sir— --Montane— Gen- 
tlemen- 

Have  you  forgot  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ? 

The  General  fpeaks  to  you- --hold,  hold,  for  mame--- 

Oth.  Why  how  now,  ho  ?  from  whence  arifeth  thii  ? 
>Are  we  turn'd  Turks  ?  and  to  our  felves  do  that 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  P 
For  chriftian  mame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl ; 
He  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  foul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  ifle 
From  her  propriety.    What  is  the  matter  ? 
Honeft  lago,  that  look' ft  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak  :  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love  I  charge  thee, 

Jago.  I  do  not  know  j  friends  all,  but  now,  even  no\Y 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divefting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now — 
As  if  forne  planet  had  unwitted  men, 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breads, 
In  oppofition  bloody.    I  can't  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevifh  odds, 

U  3  And 
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And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thofe  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Otb.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot  I 
Caf.  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  I  cannot  fpeak. 
Otb.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil  s 
The  gravity  and  ftillnefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted  j  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure.    What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  fpend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night- brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mont,  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  $ 
Your  officer  Iago  can  inform  you, 
(While  I  (pare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offends  me) 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  5  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night, 
Unlefs  feif-charity  be  fometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  our  felves  it  be  a  fin, 
When  violence  aflails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heav'n, 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule, 
And  pafTion,  having  my  beft  judgment  cheler'd, 
Aftays  to  lead  the  way.    If  I  once  ftir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beft  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began  j  who  fet  it  on  5 
And  he  that  is  approved  in  his  offence, 
Tho*  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  lofe  me.    What,  and  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brim-full  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domeftick  quarrel  ? 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  fafety  ? 
*Tis  monftrous.    Say,  Jago,  who  began't? 

Mont.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office, 
Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

Iago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near  1 
Id  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 

Than 
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Than  it  mould  do  offence  to  Michael  Cajfio  $ 

Yet  I  perfwade  my  felf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 

Shall  nothing  wrong  him.    Thus  'tis,  General : 

Montano  and  my  felf  being  in  fpeech, 

There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 

And  Cajfio  following  with  determin'd  fword, 

To  execute  upon  him.    Sir,  this  gentleman 

Steps  in  to  Cajfio,  and  intreats  his  paufe  j 

My  felf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue  5 

Left  by  his  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 

The  town  might  fall  in  fright.    He,  fwift  of  foot, 

Out-ran  my  purpofe :  I  return^,  the  rather 

¥or  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords, 

And  Cajfio  high  in  oath  j  which  'till  to-night 

I  ne'er  might  fay  before.    When  I  came  back, 

(For  this  was  brief )  I  found  them  clofe  together 

.At  blow  and  thruft,  even  as  again  they  were 

When  you  your  felf  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report. 

But  men  are  men  ;  the  beft  fometimes  forget } 

Tho'  Cajfio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, 

As.  men  in  rage  ftrike  thofe  that  wilh  them  beft, 

Yet  furely  Cajfio,  I  believe,  receiv'd 

5from  him  that  fled  fome  ftrange  indignity, 

"Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Oth.  I  know,  Iago, 
Thy  honefty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cajfio.    Cajfio,  I  love  thee, 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Enter  Defdemona  attended, 
l&ok  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  : 
i  il  make  thee  an  example. 

I  -  if.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Orb.  All  is  well,  fweeting  ;  come,  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  my  felf  will  be  your  furgeon. 
Lead  him  off : 

ok  with  care  about  the  town, 
And  liknce  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diftra&ed. 
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Gome,  Defdemona,  'tis  the  foldier's  life, 
To  ltave  their  balmy  (lumbers  wak'd  with  ftrife.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    XIV.     Manent  Iago  and  Caffio. 

lego.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf  Pad  all  furgery. 

Iago,  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  oh  I  have 
loft  my  reputation  !  I  have  loft  the  immortal  part  of  my 
felf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.  My  reputation,  Iago, 
my  reputation  

Iago,  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  had  thought  you  had 
received  fome  bodily  wound  5  there  is  more  fenfe  in  that 
than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle,  and  moft  falfe 
impofition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  loft  without  de- 
ferving.  You  have  loft  no  reputation  at  all,  unlefs  you 
repute  your  felf  fuch  a  lofer.  What,  man— there  are 
ways  to  recover  the  General  again.  You  are  but  now 
caft  in  his  mood,  a  punifhment  more  in  policy  than  in  ma- 
lice, even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  offencelefs  dog  to  af- 
fright an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's  yours. 

Caf,  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpis'd,  than  to  deceive  fo 
good  a  commander  with  fo  flight,  fo  drunken,  and  fo  in- 
difcreet  an  officer.  Drunk  and  fpeak  ?  parrot  ?  and  fquab- 
ble  ?  fwagger  ?  fwear  ?  and  difcourfe  fuftian  with  one's 
own  madow  ?  oh  thou  invifible  fpirit  of  wine !  if  thou  haft 
no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil. 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  follow'd  with  your  fword  ? 
what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Caf  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Caf  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing  diftincllrs 
a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  mould 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  fteal  away  their  brains ! 
that  we  fliould  with  joy,  pleafance,  revel,  and  applaufe, 
transform  our  felves  into  beafts ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how  came 
you  thus  recover' d  ? 

C*f  It  hath  pleas'd  the  deyU  drunkennefc  to  give 

place 
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place  to  the  devil  wrath  ;  one  unperfe&nefs  (hews  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpife  my  felf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  (lands, 
I  could  heartily  wi(h  this  had  not  befall'n  :  but  fince  it  is 
as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  (hall  tell 
me,  I  am  a  drunkard !  had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra, 
loch  an  anfwer  would  (lop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  fennble 
man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a  beaft  !  —  -Every  in- 
ordinate cup  is  unblefs'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  crea- 
ture, if  it  be  well-us'd  :  exclaim  no  more  againft  it.  And 
good  lieutenant,  I  think  you  think  I  love  you. 

Caf.  I  have  well  approved  it,  Sir.    I  drunk  I 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  fome 
time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  (hall  do :  our  General's 
wife  is  now  the  General.  I  may  fay  fo,  in  this  refpe&, 
for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himfelf  to  the  con- 
templation, mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces, 
Confefs  your  felf  freely  to  her  :  importune  her  help,  to  put 
you  in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt, 
fo  blefled  a  difpofition,  (he  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnefs 
jiot  to  do  more  than  (he  is  requefted.  This  broken  joint  be- 
tween you  and  her  hufband,  intreat  her  to  fplinter.  And, 
my  fortunes  againft  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
your  love  (hall  grow  (Ironger  than  it  was  before. 

Caf.  You  advife  me  well. 

Iago.  I  protert,  in  the  fincerity  of  love,  and  honeft 
kindnefs. 

Caf.  I  think  it  freely :  and  betimes  in  the  morning  I  wil* 
feefeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake  fur  me  :  I  am 
cJefperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right  :  good  night,  lieutenant,  I 
muft  to  the  watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  honeft  Iago.  [Exit  Caflio. 

SCENE    XV.     Manet  Iago. 
Iago.  And  what's  he  then  that  fays  1  play  the  villain  ? 

When 
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When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honeft, 
Likely  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  courfe 
To  win  the  Moor  again.    For  'tis  moft  eafie 
Th'  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue 
In  any  honeft  fuit :  (he's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.    And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor  were't  to  renounce  his  baptifm,\ 
All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, 
His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love 
That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  me  lift, 
Even  as  her  appetite  (hall  play  the  God 
With  his  weak  furjftion.    Am  I  then  a  villain, 
To  counfel  Cajpo  to  this  parallel  courfe, 
Directly  to  his  good  ?  'Tis  hell's  divinity : 
When  devils  will  their  blackeft  fins  put  on, 
They  do  fuggeft  at  firft  with  heav'nly  fhews, 
As  I  do  now.    For  while  this  honeft  fool 
Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortune, 
And  (he  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor  | 
I'll  pour  this  peftilence  into  his  ear, 
That  (he  repeals  him  for  her  body's  luft : 
And  by  how  much  Ihe  ftrives  to  do  him  good, 
She  fhall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  5 
And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net 
That  mall  enrnefh  them  all.    How  now,  RotTrigo  f 
SCENE    XVI.  jS/^rRodorigo. 

Rod.  I  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  money  is  almeft 
fpent ;  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  well  cudgelled  j 
and  I  think  the  ifTue  will  be,  I  mail  have  fo  much  expe- 
rience for  my  pains  5  and  fo  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a 
little  more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice, 

Iago.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience  ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft  j 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time : 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Cajfio  hath  beaten  thee, 

And 
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And  thou  by  that  fmall  hurt  haft  cafhter'd  CaJJio, 

Tho'  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  fun, 

Yet  fruits  that  bloflbm  firft,  are  not  firfl  ripe : 

Content  thy  felf  a  while.    In  troth,  'tis  morning  ; 

Pleafure  and  action  make  the  hours  feem  mort. 

Retire  thee  5  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 

Away,  I  fay,  thou  malt  know  more  hereafter  : 

Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [Exit  RodorigOo 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  ; 

My  wife  muft  move  for  Cajfio  to  her  miftrefs  : 

I'll  fet  her  on  5  fo  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cajfio  find 

Sollicking  his  wife  :  ay,  that's  the  way : 

Dull  not  device,  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  [Exit* 

ACT    III.      SCENE  I, 

Before  Othello**  Palace, 
Enter  Caflio,  and  Mujicians. 
Caf.  \  /fA  ST  ERS,  play  here,  I  will  content  your 

IVx  pains, 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid  good-morrow,  General. 

[Mufick plays,  and  enter  Clown  from  the  Koufc. 
Cloivn.  Why,  matters,  have  your  inftruments  been  m 
Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'  th'  nofe  thus  ? 
Muf.  How,  Sir,  how  ? 

Clown.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  wind  inftruments? 

Muf.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  Sir. 

Clown.  Oh  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Muf,  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir  ? 

Cloivn,  Marry,  Sir,  by  many  a  wind  inftrument  that  T 
know.  But,  matters,  here's  money  for  you  :  and  the 
General  fo  likes  your  muftck,  that  he  defires  you  for 
love's  fake  to  make  no  noife  with  it. 

Muf.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  not. 

Cloivn.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to't  again.  But,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick,  the  General 
does  not  greatly  care, 

M-f,  We  have  none  fiich.  Sin 
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Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  and  hyt? 
away.    Go,  vanifti  into  air,  away  !  [Exeunt  Muf. 

Caf.  Doit  thou  hear,  mine  honeft  friend  ? 

down.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend  ;  I  hear  you, 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets,  there's  a  poor  piece 
of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  Ge- 
neral' s  wife  be  ftirring,  tell  her  there's  one  Cajfto  entreats 
of  her  a  little  favour  of  fpcech.    Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  ftirring,  Sir  $  if  flie  will  ftir  hither,  I  (ha! 
fecm  to  notifie  unto  her.  [Exit  Clown, 

Caf.  Do,  my  good  friend. 

To  him  enter  Iago. 
In  happy  time,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Caf.  Why,  no  j  the  day  had  broke  before  we  parted. 
I  have  made  bold  to  fend  in  to  your  wife  j 
My  fuit  is,  that  (he  will  to  Defdemona 
ProcuiC  1112  fome  accefs. 

Iago.  I'll  fend  her  prefently  : 
And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinefs 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit, 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.    I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft. 

To  bim  enter  Emilia. 

JEmil.  Good-morrow,  good  lieutenant,  I  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure  ;  but  all  will  fure  be  well. 
The  General  anc}  his  wife  are  talking  of  it : 
And  (he  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly.    The  Moor  replies, 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;  and  that  in  wifdom 
He  might  not  but  refufe  you  :  but  he  loves  you, 
And  needs  no  other  fuitor  but  his  likings, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Caf  Yet,  I  befeech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone, 
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t/£tnil.  Pray  you  come  in, 
I  will  beftow  you  where  you  (hall  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf.  I'm  much  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  II. 
Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 
Oth.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  fenate  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works, 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  My  good  Lord,  I'll  do't. 
Oth,  This  fortification,  gentlemen,  (hall  we  fee't  ? 
Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  Lordlhip.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE   III.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Defdemona,  Caflio,  and  Emilia. 
Def.  Be  thou  affur'd,  good  CaJJio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

t/£mil.  Good  Madam,  do  :  I  know  it  grieves  my  hufband 
As  if  the  caufe  were  his. 

Def.  Oh  that's  an  honeft  fellow ;  doubt  not,  Caffio, 
But  I  will  have  my  Lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf.  Moft  bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  mall  become  of  Michael  Cafjio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  I  know't,  I  thank  you  5  you  do  love  my  Lord, 
You've  known  him  long,  and  be  you  well  affur'd, 
He  mall  in  ftrangenefs  ftand  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

Caf.  Ay,  but,  Lady, 
That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterifh  diet, 
Or  breed  itfelf  fo  out  of  circumftances, 
That  I  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupply'd, 
My  General  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  AZmilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.    Allure  thee^ 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfliip,  I'll  perform  it 
Voi,  IX  X  To 
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To  the  laft  article.    My  Lord  (ha'nt  reft, 

I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  j 

His  bed  mall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  fhrift $ 

J'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  do's 

"With  Cajfws  fuit:  therefore  be  merry,  CaJJio, 

For  thy  (ollicitor  (hall  rather  die, 

Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

SCENE   IV.     Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 
JEmil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  Lord. 
Caf.  Madam,  Til  take  my  leave. 
Def.  Why,  ftay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 
Caf.  Madam,  not  now  ;  I'm  very  ill  at  eafe  ; 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofcs. 

Def,  Well,  do  your  difcretion.  [Exit  Cafiio, 

logo.  Hah!  1  like  not  that. 
•    Oth,  What  dolt  thou  fay  ? 

Jago.  Nothing,  my  Lord  ;  or  if- vl  know  not* what* 
Qtfr;  Was  not  that  Caffto  parted  from  my  wife  ? 
Jago.  Cajfo,  my  Lord  ?  no  fure,  I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  fteal  away  fo  guilty -like, 
.Seeing  yon  coming. 

Oth.  I  believe  'twas  he. 
Def.  How  now,  my  Lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitcrhere, 
A  man  that  languiihes  in  your  difpleafure. 
Oth.  Who  is't  you  mean? 

Def.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caffio.    Good  my  Lord-, 
Ji  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take. 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning-, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeit  face. 
}  pr'ythee  call  him  back.' 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Def.  In  footh,  fo  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me 
To  fuffer  with  him.    Good  love,  call  him  bsck. 

Otkt  Not  now,  iweet  Defdcmtna  5  feme  other  time- 
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Def.  But  fhall't  be  fhortly  ? 
Oth.  Sooner,  fweet,  for  you. 
Def.  Shall't  be  to-night  at  fupper  ? 
Oth.  Not  to-night. 
Def,  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 
Oth.  I  (hall  not  dine  at  home: 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Def.  Why  then  to-morrow-night,  or  T^efday  morn, 
Or  Tuefddy  noon,  or  night,  or  Wcdnefday  mora. 
t  pr'ythee  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  ;  in  faith,  he's  penitent: 
And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reaibn, 
(Save  that  they  fay  the  wars  muft  make  example 
Out  of  their  beft)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
T5  incur  a  private  check.    When  mall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.    I  wonder  in  my  foul 
What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny, 
Of  ftand  fo  mamm'ring  on.    What  ?  Michael  CaJJlo 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  many  a  time 
When  1  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifmgly 
Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  fo  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  ?  truft  me,  I  could  do  mUeh— - 

Oth.  Pr'ythee  no  more,  let  him  come  when  he  will, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Def.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 
'Tis  as  I  mould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nouriming  meats,  or  keep  you  warm  j- 
Or  fue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon.    Nay,  when  I  have  fuit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  mall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 
Whereon  I  do  befeech  thee  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  my  felf. 

Def.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  farewel,  my  Lorcf. 
Qtb.  Farewel,  my  Dcfdemona,  Til  come  ftraight. 

X  Z  Vef. 
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Def.  /Emilia,  come  ;  be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  * 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    V.    Manent  Othello  and  Iago. 

Oth.  Excellent  wench  !  f  perdition  catch  my  foul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  5  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

Iago.  My  noble  Lord  ! 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  fay,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michael  Cajfio,  when  you  woo'd  my  Lady,  | 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did  from  firffc  to  laft ;  why  doft  thou  alTc  ? 

Iago.  But  for  a  fatisfaction  of  my  thought, 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think  he'd  been  acquainted  with  it. 

Oth.  Oh  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iago.  Indeed  ? 

Oth.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed.  Difcern'ft  thou  aught  of  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

Iago.  Honeft,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Honeft !  ay,  honeft. 

Iag».  My  Lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  think  ? 

Iago.  Think,  my  Lord  ?  

O^.Think,my  Lord !  why,  by  heav'n,  thou  echo'ft  me ; 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  fhewn.    Thou  doft  mean  fomething: 
I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  thou  lhVdft  not  that,— — 
When  Caffio  left  my  wife.    What  did'ft  not  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counfel, 

"f*  The  word  TVcnch  heretofore  carried  in  it  a  fenfe  no  ways  fcorn- 
ful  or  difparagmg,  fuch  as  modern  times  have  annex'd  to  it :  It  fig- 
r.ified  a  young  woman,  often  an  emiaole  woman,  fothatfome  have 
thought  it  a  corruption  only  from  the  word  Venus.  In  the  PJay  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  A  tlx.  Sc.^.  it  is  thus  ufed  :  Cleopatra  is  called,  Royal 
Wench  \  and  in  this  Play  again  ASl  y.  Sc.  9.  Oh  illfiarr*i  IVenchl 
So  in  Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  Roll*  in  the  midft  of  his  moft  patfionatei 
andrefpe&ful  addfeflcs  to  Edith  calls  her  JVencb.   A  Be.  Sc.  1. 


In 
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In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing  ;  thou  cry'dlt,  indeed  ? 
And  didft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadfl  (hut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  if  thou  dofl  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 
Iago.  My  Lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 
Otb,  I  think  thou  dofl  : 
And  for  I  know  thou'rt  full  of  honefly, 
And  weight  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them  breath, 
■Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but  in  a  man  that's  juftp 
They're  diflillations  working  from  the  heart, 
That  paffion  cannot  rule. 

Iago*  For  Michael  Cajfio, 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think,  that  he 'is  honed. 
Otb.  I  think  fo  too. 
Iago.  Men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 
Or  thofe  that  be  not,  would  they  might  feem  none  2 
Oth,  Certain,  men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 
Iago.  Why,  then  I  think  Cajfio's  an  honed  man, 
Otb,  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  j 
I  pray  thee  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dofl  ruminate  5  and  give  thy  worft 
Of  thoughts  the  word  of  words. 

Iago.  Good  my  Lord,  pardon  me. 
Tho'  1  am  bound  to  every  aft  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to  ; 

Utter  my  thoughts  !  Why  fay,  they're  vile  and  falfe, 

As  where's  that  palace  wherein  to  fou  l  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  bread  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  feflions  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Otb.  Thou  dofl  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  Iago, 
If  thou  but  think' ft  him  wrong' d,  and  mak'it  his  ear 
A  ftranget  to  thy  thoughts. 
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Jago,  I  do  befeech  you, 
'Caufe  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guefs  : 
As  I  confefs  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpie  into  abufe,  and  oft  my  jealoufie 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not  $  I  intreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  fo  imperfectly  conceits, 
Your  wifdom  would  not  build  your  felf  a  trouble 
Out  of  my  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance  : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good, 
Not  for  my  manhood,  honefty  and  wifdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls. 
Whofteals  my  purfe  fteals  train,  'tis  fomething,  nothing 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  (lave  to  thoufands  j 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  I'll  know  thy  thoughts  

Iago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  $ 
Nor  (hall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

Oth,  Ha! 

Iago.  Oh,  beware,  my  Lord,  of  jealoufie ; 
Tt  is  a  green-ey'd  monfter,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.    That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 
Who  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  5 
But  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts  5  fufpeds,  yet  ftrongly  loves  ! 

Oth.  Oh  mifery ! 

Jago.  Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  j 
But  riches  endlefs,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  mall  be  poor. 
Good  heaven  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufie  ! 

Oth.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 
Think'ft  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufie  ? 
To  follow  ftiil  the  changes  of  the  moon 
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With  frelh  fufpicions  ?  No  ;  to  be  once  in  doubt  is 

At  once  to  be  refolv'd.    Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 

When  I  mall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 

To  fuch  exfuffolate  and  blown  furmifes, 

Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 

To  fay  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 

Is  free  of  fpeech,  (ings,  plays,  and  dances  well  5 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  moft  virtuous. 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 

The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 

For  (he  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me.   No,  Iago, 

I'll  fee  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 

And  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this,  

Away  at  once  with  love,  and  jealoufie. 

Iago,  I'm  glad  of  this  ;  for  now  I  (hall  have  reafon 
To  lhew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.    Therefore,  as  I'm  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.    I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife,  obferve  her  well  with  CaJJio, 
Wear  your  eye,  thus  j  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  j 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 
Out  of  felf-bounty  be  abus'd  ;  look  to't. 
I  know  our  country  difpofition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heav'n  fee  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  lhew  their  hulbands ;  their  bed  confcience 
Is  not  to  leave't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

Oth,  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And  when  me  feemM  to  (hake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  moft. 

Oth,  And  fo  (he  did. 

Iago.  Go  to  then  5 
She  that  fo  young  could  give  out  fuch  a  feeming 

To  feal  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak  

He  thought  'twas  witchcraft— -but  I'm  much  to  blame  ; 
I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oib,  I'm  bound  to  you  for  ever. 

Up* 
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Iago,  I  fee  this  hath  a  little  dauYd  your  fpirits. 

Oth,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 
f   Iago.  Truft  me,  I  fear  it  has  5 
I  hope  you  will  confider  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love.    But  I  do  fee  you're  movM— — 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  ftrain  my  fpeech 
To  grorTer  iflues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

Iago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  Lord, 
My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs, 
Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.  CaJJio's  my  worthy  friend. 
My  Lord,  I  fee  you're  mov'd  

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov'd  

I  do  not  think  but  Defdemotiqs  honeft. 

Iago,  Long  live  me  fo  ;  and  long  live  you  to  think  fo  ! 

Oth.  And  yet  how  nature  erring  from  it  felf  

Iago.  Ay,  there's  the  point  j---as  (to  be  bold  with  you) 
Not  to  affect  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree, 
Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  nature  tends  ; 
Foh  !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  moffc  rank, 
Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  pofition 
Diftin&ly  fpeak  of  her,  tho'  I  may  fear 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And  haply  fo  repent. 

Oth.  Farewel,  farewel  ; 
If  more  thou  doll  perceive,  let  me  know  more  j 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'  obferve.   Leave  me,  Iago, 

Iago.  My  Lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going* 

Oth,  Why  did  I  marry  ?  

This  honeft  creature,  doubtlefs, 

Sees,  and  knows  more,  much  more  than  he  unfolds. 

Iago.  My  Lord,  I  would  I  might  intreat  your  Honour 
To  fcan  this  thing  no  farther  $  leave  it  to  time ; 
Altho'  'tis  fit  that  CaJJio  have  his  place, 

For 
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For  fure  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  put  him  off  a  while, 
You  mall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  means ; 
Note  if  your  lady  ftrain  his  entertainment 
With  any  ftrong,  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time,  i 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufie  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have  to  fear  I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  Honour, 
Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Iago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 
SCENE    VI.    Manet  Othello. 

Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honeity, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit, 
Of  human  dealings.    If  I  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho'  that  her  jerTes  were  my  dear  heart-ftrings, 
I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I'm  black, 
And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation 
That  chamberers  have  5  or  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years,  yet  that's  not  much— — 
She's  gone,  I  am  abus'd,  and  my  relief 
Muft  be  to  loath  her.    Oh  the  curfe  of  marriage ! 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others  ufe.    Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones  j 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  ; 
'Tis  deftiny  unfhunnnble  like  death. 
Even  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us 
When  we  do  quicken.    Defdemona  comes  : 
Enter  Defdemona  and  /Emilia. 
If  me  be  falfe,  oh  then  heav'n  mocks  it  felf : 
I'll  not  believe't. 

Def.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  iflanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence. 

Otb. 
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Oth.  I  am  to  blame. 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Otb.  1  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Def.  Why,  that's  with  watching,  'twill  away  again  j 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Otb. Your  napkin  is  too  little  ;  [She  drops  her  handkerchief. 
Let  it  alone  :  come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Def.  I  am  very  forry  that  you  are  not  well.     [Exeunt « 
SCENE    VII.      Manet  Emilia. 

JEmil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin  here  i 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor  j 
My  wayward  hufband  hath  a  hundred  times 
W00M  me  to  fteal  it.    But  (he  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  fhe  mould  ever  keep  it) 
That  me  refer ves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kifs  and  talk  to.    I  will  have  the  work 
Ta'en  out,  and  give  it  to  Iago,  but 
What  he'll  do  with  it,  heav'n  knows,  not  I : 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafie. 

Enter  Iago. 

Iago.  How  now  ?  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

ts£mii.  Do  not  you  chide  ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you, 

Iago.  You  have  a  thing  for  me  ? 
It  is  a  common  thing  

o&mil.  Ha  ? 

Iago.  To  have  a  foolifh  wife. 

ts£mil.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  what  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief  ? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief? 

cs£mit.  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  tiefdemona^ 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 

Iago.  Haft  ftolen  it  from  her  ? 

<s£mif.  No  ;  but  me  let  it  drop  by  negligence, 
And  to  th'  advantage,  I  being  here,  took't  up : 
Look,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A  good  wench,  give  it  mCt  v£mi!> 
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'e/£«//.What  will  you  do  with't,  you  have  beenfo  earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what's  that  tQ  you  ?  [Snatching  it, 

ts£mil.  If 't  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import, 
Cive't  me  again.    Poor  lady,  (he'll  run  mad, 
When  me  mail  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  on't : 

1  have  ufe  for  it.    Go,  leave  me   [Exit  /Emilia. 

I  will  in  Caffio's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.    Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong, 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.    This  may  do  fomething. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifons : 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifons, 
Which  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diftafte  j 
But  with  a  little  a&  upon  the  blood, 

JSurn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur.  1  did  fay  fo, 

[Obfirtting  Othello  feemingly  diJiurPd. 
SCENE   V1IL     Enter  Othello. 
Look,  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  cfrowfie  fyrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep, 
Which  thou  ow'd'ft  yefterday. 
Oth .  Ha  !  falfe  to  me  ! 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  General  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  Avant,  be  gene ;  thou'ft  fet  me  on  the  rack. 
I  fwear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know  a  little. 

Iago,  How,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  What  fenfe  had  I,  in  her  ftol'n  hours  of  luft  ? 
T  faw't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  ; 
I  flept  the  next  night  well j  was  free  and  merry  3 
I  found  not  CaJJio's  kuTes  on  her  lips: 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftol'n, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Ij:q.  I  am  forty  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
(Pioneei-6  and  all,)  had  rafted  her  fweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.  Oh  now,  for  ever  Fare- 
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Farewel  the  tranquil  mind  !  Farcwel  content ! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  oh  farewel ! 
Farewel  the  neighing  fteed,  and  the  fkrill  trump, 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  oh  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel  I  OtheIIo*s  occupation's  gone. 

Iago.  Is't  pollible,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  5 
Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Catching  hold  on  him* 
Or  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  foul, 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is1 1  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  fee't,  or  at  the  leaft,  fo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

Iago.  My  noble  Lord  

Oth.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorfe  j 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  j 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd  j 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  Oh  grace  !  oh  heav'n  defend  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul  ?  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  wi'  you  :  take  mine  office.  Wretched  fool, 
That  liv'ft  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice  ! 
Oh  monftrous  world  !  take  note,  take  note,  oh  world. 
To  be  diredt  and  honeft  is  not  fafe. 
I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I'll  love  no  friend,  fith  love  breeds  fuch  offence, 

Oth.  Nay,  ftay,  thou  (houldit  be  honeft-—- 

Ug9%  I  fhould  be  wife,  for  honefty's  a  fool, 
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And  lofes  what  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 
I  think  my  wife  is  honeft,  and  think  Ihe  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
I'll  have  fome  proof.    Her  name,  that  was  as  frefh 
As  Dians  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.    If  there  be  cords  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fuffocating  fleams, 
I'll  not  endure't.    Would  I  were  fatisfled  ! 

lago.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paflion  j 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfled  ? 

Oth,  Would  ?  nay,  and  will. 

lago.  And  may  ;  but  kow  ?  how  fatisfled,  my  Lord  ? 
Would  you  be  fupervifor,  grofly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tuppM  ? 

Oth,  Death  and  damnation  !  oh ! 

Iago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  *em  to  that  profpecT: :  damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  bolfter 
More  than  their  own.    What  then  ?  how  then? 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  where' s  fatisfadtion  ? 
It  is  impoffible  you  mould  fee  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.    But  yet,  I  fay, 
If  imputation  and  ftrong  circumftances 
Which  lead  dircclly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  fatisfa&ion,  you  might  have't. 

Oth.  Give  me  a  living  reafon  (he's  difloya!, 

Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  ; 
But  fith  I'm  entred  in  this  caufe  fo  far, 
Prick'd  to't  by  foolifli  honefty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  CaJJio  lately, 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  fleep---there  are  a  kind  of  men 
So  loofe  of  foul,  that  in  their  fleeps  will  mutter 
All  their  affairs  :  one  of  this  kind  is  Cajfio ; 

Voi,  ix.  y  la 
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In.  fleep  I  heard  him  fay,  Siveet  Defdemona, 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves. 

And  then,  Sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand^ 

Cry— Oh  facet  creature !  and  then  kifs  me  hard, 

As  if  he  pluckt  up  kiflfes  by  the  roots 

And  grew  upon  my  Hps  5  then  lay  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  figh  and  kifs,  and  then 

Cry,  Curftd fate  !  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor* 

Oth.  Oh  monftrous  !  monfirous  !  , 

lago.  This  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclufion  5 
*Tis  a.  (hrewd  doubt,  tho'  it  be  but  a  dream. 

Jago,  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs- 
That  do  demonftrate  thinly. 

Oth,  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wife  j  yet  we  fee  nothing  dons  $ 
She  may  be  honed  yet.    Tell  me  but  this, 
Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  ftrawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one  ;  'twas  my  firft  gift* 

lago.  I  know  not  that  ;  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(  I'm  fure  it  was  your  wife's  )  did  I  to-day 
See  CaJJio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth,  If  it  be  that  

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  fpeaks  againft  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth,  Oh  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  lives  t 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 

Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true.  Look  here,  lago, 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heav'n  : 
*Tis  gone  ;  

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 
Yield  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate!  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  *tis  of  afpicks  tongues. 

lago.  Yet  be  content. 

Oth.  Oh  blcod,  blood,  blood  

Jago,  Patience,  I  fay  5  your  mind  may  change. 
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Oih.  Never,  Iago.    Like  the  Pontick  fea, 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propcntick,  and  the  Hellespont : 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
'Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up  Now  by  yond  marble  heav'n, 

•In  the  due  rev'rence  of  a  facred  vow,  [He  kneels. 

1  here  engage  my  words  

Iago,  Do  not  rife  yet ;  [Iago  kneels, 

Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights-  above  ? 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about  ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong' d  Othello's  fervice.    Let  him  command^ 
Nor  to  obey  mall  be  in  me  remorfe, 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks  but  witTi  acceptance  bounteous^ 
And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay, 
That  Cajfio's  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead  5 
sTis  done  at  your  requeft.    But  let  her  live. 

Oth.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  oh  damn  her,  damn  her  i 
Come  go  with  me  apart  ;  I  will  withdraw 
To  furnifh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

Iago,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  IX. 
Another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Defdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Def.  Do  you  know,  firrah,  where  lieutenanbC^j/To  lyes  ? 

Clown.  I  dare  not  fay  he  lies  any  where. 

Def.  Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  He's  a  foldier,  and  for  me  to  fay  a  Coldier  lie •, 
'tis  tabbing, 

y  z  v<J. 
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Def.  Go  to  ;  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clown,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 

where  I  lie. 

Def.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to 
devife  a  lodging,  and  fay  he  lyes  here,  or  he  lyes  there, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Def.  Can  you  enquire  him  out  ?  and  be  edified  by  report  I 

Clown,  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him,  that  is,  make 
queftions,  and  bid  them  anfwer. 

Def,  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  ;  tell  him,  I  have 
mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clown,  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's  wit, 
and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it.  [Exit  Clown, 

Def,  Where  lhould  I  lofe  the  handkerchief,  Emilia  ? 

t^EmiL  I  know  not,  Madam. 

Def,  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzadoes.    And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

<s£mil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Def,  Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  Sun  where  he  was  bom 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

<s£mii.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Def,  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  'till  Caffio  be 
Call'd  to  him.    How  is  it  with  you,  my  Lord  ? 

SCENE    X.    Enter  Othello.  [Afie. 

Otb,  Well,  my  good  Lady.  Oh  hardnefs  to  diftemble ! 
How  do  you,  Defdetnona  ? 

Def.  Well,  my  Lord. 

Cth.  Give  me  your  hand  5  this  hand  is  moift,  my  Lady, 
Def.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow. 
Otb.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart  *, 

Hot,  hot,  and  moift  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  fequefter  from  liberty  ;  falling  and  prayer, 

Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout, 

For  here's  a  young  and  fweatirsg  devil  here, 

That 
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That  commonly  rebels  :  'tis  a  good  hand, 
A  very  frank  one. 

Def,  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo  ; 
For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Otb,  A  liberal  hand.  *The  hands  of  eld  gave  hearts  5 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

Def.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this  j  come,  now  your  promifo, 

Otb,  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

Def,  I've  fent  to  bid  Caffio  come  fpeak  with  you. 

Oth,  I  have  a  fait  and  forry  rheum  offends  me  5 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Def.  Here,  my  Lord. 

Otb.  That  which  I  gave  you* 

Def.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth,  Not  ?  -,~ 

Def.  No  indeed,  my  Lord. 

Otb,  That's  a  fault.    That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Mgyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  charmer  and  could  almoft  read 
,  The  thoughts  of  people.    She  told  her,  while  (he  k«pt  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  fubdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  me  loft  it 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  fpirits  hunt 
After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  me, 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wivM, 
To  give  it  her.    I  did  fo,  and  take  heed  on't  5 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  5 
To  lofe't  or  give't  away,  were  fuch  perdition 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 

Def,  Is't  poflible  ? 

Oth  'Tis  true  j  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it  5 
A  Sybilt  that  had  numbred  in  the  world 
Of  the  fun's  courfe  two  hundred  companies. 
In  her  prophetick  fury  fow'd  the  work  : 
The  worms  were  hallowed,  that  did  breed  the  filk, 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummey,  which  the  flalful 
Confer v'd  of  maidens  hearts. 

Y  3  *>'l* 
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Def.  Indeed  !  is't  true  ! 
Otb.  Moft  veritable,  therefore  look  to't  well. 
Def.  Then  would  to  heav'n,  that  I  had  never  feen't ! 
Otb.  Ha  1  wherefore  ? 
-  Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly,  and  ralh  ? 
Otb.  Is't  loft  ?  is't  gone  ?  fpeak,  is't  out  o'th'  way  ? 

Def.  Blefs  us  I  

Gth.  Say  you  ? 

Def.  It  is  not  loft  \  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 
Otb.  Ha  ! 

Def.  I  fay  it  is  not  loft. 

Oth.  Fetch't,  let  me  fee't, 

Def.  Why  fo  I  can,  Sir,  but  I  will  not  now  s 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  fuit, 
Pray  you  let  CaJJio  be  received  again. 

Otb.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief— my  mind  mifgives— 

Def.  Come,  you'll  ne'er  meet  a  more  fuflicient  man. 

Otb.  The  handkerchief  

Def.  A  man  that  all  his  time 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  oh  your  love  j 
SharM  dangers  with  you. 

Otb.  The  handkerchief  

Def  Infooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Otb.  Away !  [Exit  Othello, 

SCENE  XI.     Manent  Defdemona  and  Emilia. 

tALmil,  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Def.  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief : 
I'm  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it. 

tSEtnil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  ftiews  us  a  man : 
They  are  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food, 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they're  full 
They  belch  us.    Look  you  !  Cajfio,  and  my  hufband. 
Enter  Iago,  and  Caflio. 

Iago.  There  is  no  other  way,  'tis  (he  rauft  do'tj 
£nd  lo,  the  happinefs  !  go  and  importune  her. 

Def  How  now,  good  CaJJio,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Caf.  Madam,  my  former  fuit,   I  do  befeech  you, 

That 
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That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 

Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love, 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 

Intirely  honour.   I  would  not  be  delay'd  5 

If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind, 

That  not  my  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows, 

Nor  purposM  merit  in  futurity, 

Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again ; 

But  to  know  fo,  muft  be  my  benefit : 

So  (hall  I  cloath  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 

And  ftiut  my  felf  up  in  fome  other  courfe, 

To  fortune's  alms. 

Def  Alas  !  thrice  gentle  Cajfio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 

My  Lord  is  not  my  Lord  5  nor  mould  I  know  him. 

Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour  altefd. 

So  help  me  every  fpirit  fandified, 

As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  beft, 

And  ftood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure 

For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  muft  a-while  be  patient} 

What  I  can  do,  I  will:   and  more  I  will 

Than  for  my  felf  I  dare.  Let  that  fuffice  you. 
Iago.  Is  my  Lord  angry  ? 
tsZmil.  He  went  hence  but  now-; 

And  certainly  in  ftrange  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  feen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And  like  the  devil  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother  5  and  can  he  be  angry  > 
Something  of  moment  then  ;  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.  [Exit. 
SCENE  XII. 
Manent  Defdemona,  Emilia,  and  Caffio. 
Def  I  pr'ythee  do  fo.    Something  fure  of  ftate, 
Either  from  Venice,  or  fome  unhatch'd  praftice, 
Made  here  demonftrable  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  fpirit }  and  in  fuch  cafes, 
Mens  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
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Tho'  great  ones  are  their  object.    'Tis  ev'n  fo. 

For  let  our  finger  ake, ,  and  it  endues 

Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  fenfe 

Of  pain.    Nay,  we  muft  think  men  are  not  Gods, 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervance  always, 
As  fits  the  bridal.    Befhrew  me  much,  u£miliay 
J  was,  unhandfome  wrangler  as  I  am, 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul  ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs, 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

ts£mil  Pray  heav'n  it  be 
State-matter,  as  you  think,  and  no  conception 
Nor  jealous  toy  concerning  you. 

Def  Alas  the  day,  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

tALmil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo  5 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe, 
But  jealous,  for  they're  jealous.    It's  a  momter 
Begot  upon  it  felf,  born  on  it  felf. 

Def  Heav'n  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's  mind  ! 

tALmil.  Lady,  amen  ! 

Def.  I  will  go  feek  him.    Caffio,  walk  hereabout  5 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  fuit,  v 
And  feek  t'  effeel:  it  to  my  uttermoft. 

Caf  I  humbly  thank  your  Ladyihip. 

[Exeunt  Defdemona  and  /Emilia. 
SCENE   XIII.       Enter  Eianca. 

Bian.  'Save  you,  friend  Caffio. 

Caf.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Biar.ca  ? 
Indeed,  fweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caffio, 
What  ?  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lover's  abfent  hours,. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial,  eightfcore  times  ? 
Oh  weary  reck'ning  ! 

Caf  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 
I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  preft, 
Put  1  mall  in  a  more  convenient  time 

Strike 
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Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.    Sweet  Bianca  y 

[Giving  her  Defdemona'j  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  CaJJio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend  ; 
Of  thy  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe : 
Is't  come  to  this  ?  well,  well. 

Caf.  Well,  go  to,  woman  5  * 
Throw  your  vi'e  guefles  in  the  devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance  : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca, 

Bian,  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Caf,  I  know  not  neither  ;  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  ; 
1  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't,  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian,  Leave  you  ?  wherefore  ? 

Caf.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  General, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wim, 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Caf.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  Not  that  you  love  me. 
I  pray  you  bring  me  on  the  way  a  liitle, 
And  fay,  if  1  mail  fee  you  foon  at  night  ? 

Caf,  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here.  But  Til  fee  you  foon. 

Bian,  'Tis  very  good;  I  muftbe  circumftanc'd.[£.Y£'wr:.<,, 

ACT    IV.      SCENE  I, 
A  Room  of  State, 
Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 
Ia£o.TKJ  ILL  you  think  fo  ? 

VV      Oth.  Think  fo,  Iago? 
Iago.  What,  to  kifs  in  private  ? 
Oth,  An  unauthoriz'd  kifs  ? 
Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed, 

An 
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An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth.  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
St  is  hypocrifie  againft  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not,  they  tempt  heav'n, 

Iago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip  : 
Eut  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief — 

Oth.  What  then  ? 

Iago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,  my  Lord,  and  being  hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man. 

Oth.  She  is  proprietor  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  me  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  eflence  that's  not  feen, 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not. 
But  for  the  handkerchief — 

Oth.  By  heav'n,  I  would  mofl  gladly  have  forgot  it  j 
Thou  faidft,— oh,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  th'  infecled  houfe, 
Boading  to  all,  ---  he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth,  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

Iago.  What  if  I  faid,  I  had  feen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay  ?  as  knaves  be  fuch  abroad, 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fuit 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs 
Convinc'd  or  fuppled  them,  then  cannot  chufe 
But  they  muft  blab. 

Oth.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

Iago,  He  hath,  my  Lord  ;  but  be  you  well  affur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unfwear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

Iago.  Why,  that  he  did-- -I  know  not  what  he  did— 
Oth.  What?  what? 
Iago.  Lye—* 
Oth.  With  her  ? 

Iago.  With  her?  on  her-- - what  you  will— 

Oth.  Lye  with  her  !  lye  on  her !  lye  with  her !  that's 

fuifom  ;  handkerchief  Confeflions— Handkerchief—  - 1 

tremble 
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tremble  at  it— Nature  would  not  invert:  herfelf  in  fuch 
fhadowing  without  fome  induction.  It  is  not  words  that 
fhake  me  thus— pirn— Nofes,  ears,  and  lips — is't  pof- 
fible  !  —  confef*  I  —  handkerchief!  —  Oh  devil-- 

[Falls  in  a  Trance. 

Iago.  Work  on  \ 
My  medicine  works.    Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught 
And  many  worthy  and  chafte  dames  even  thus 
All  guiltlefs  meet  reproach.    What  hoa  !  my  Lord  ! 
My  Lord,  I  fay,  Othello ! 

SCENE   IL    £«f<?r  Caffio. 
How  now,  CaJJio  f 

Caf.  What's  the  matter  > 
Iago,  My  Lord  is  fall'n  into  an  Epilepfte,. 
This  is  the  fecond  fit  ;  he  had  one  yefterday. 
Caf.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 
Iago.  No,  forbear, 
The  lethargy  muft  have  his  quiet  courfe  ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs :  —  look,  he  ftltt* 
Do  you  withraw  your  felf  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  ftraight  5  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you.     [Exit  Caiuo 
How  is  it,  General  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  f 
Oth.  Doft  thou  mock  me  ? 
Iago.  I  mock  you  not,  by  heav'n  ; 
Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  tike  a  man! 
Oth.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter  and  a  beaft. 
Iago.  There's  many  a  beaft  then  in  a  populous  city, 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 
Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 
Iago.  Good  Sir,  be  a  man : 
Think  every  bearded  fellow  that's  but  yoak'd 
May  draw  with  you.    Millions  are  now  alive* 
That  nightly  lye  in  thofe  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar.    Your  caf* 
Is  better :  oh,  it  is  the  fpight  of  hell, 
The  fiend's  arch -meek,  to  lip  a  wanton  in 
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A  fecure  pouch,  and  to  fuppofe  her  chafte. 
No,  let  me  know,  and  knowing  what  I  am 
I  know  what  Ihe  mall  be. 

Oth.  Oh,  thou  art  wife  $  " 
'Tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  now  a  while  apart, 
Confine  your  felf  but  in  a  patient  lift. 
Whilft  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief, 
(A  paflibn  moft  unfitting  fuch  a  man) 
Cajfio  came  hither.    I  ihifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'fcufes  on  your  ecftafie  5 
Bad  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me  ; 
The  which  he  promis'd.    Do  but  encave  yourfelf, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes  and  notable  fcorns, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew  ; 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife. 
I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.    Marry,  patience  j 
Or  I  (hall  fay  you're  all  in  all  in  fpleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Otb.  Doft  thou  hear,  Iago  ? 
I  will  be  found  moft  cunning  in  my  patience  s 
But,  doft  thou  hear,  moft  bloody. 

Iago.  That's  not  amifs  5 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    "Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws, 

Now  will  1  queftion  Cajfio  of  Bianca, 
A  hufwife,  that  by  felling  her  defires, 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  cloth.    It  is  a  creature 
That  dotes  on  Cajfio,  as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excefs  of  laughter.    Here  he  comes, 
SCENE    III.     Enter  Caflio* 
As  he  mall  fmile,  Othello  mall  go  mad  5 
And  his  unbookifli  jealoufie  muft  conftrue 
Poor  Caff^s  fmiles,  gefture^  and  light  behaviour, 
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Quite  in  the  wrong.    How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf.  The  worfer,  that  you  gave  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

Iago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  are  fure  on't : 
Now,  if  this  fuit  lay  in  Biancas  power,   [Speaking  lower* 
How  quickly  (hould  you  fpeed  1 

Caf,  Alas,  poor  caitiff  I 

Oth.  Look  how  he  laughs  already. 

Iago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 

Caf.  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  Ihe  loves  me* 

Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  famtly,  and  laughs  out. 

Jago.  Do  you  hear,  Caffio  ? 

Oth,  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er  :  go  to,  well  faid,  well  faid. 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  (hall  marry  her. 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Caf.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  f  do  you  triumph  ? 

Caf.  I  marry  !  —  What  ?  a  cuftomer  ?  pr'ythee  bear 
fome  charity  to  my  wit,  do  not  think  it  fo  unwhclfome. 
Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Oth.  So,  fo :  they  laugh  that  win. 

Iago.  Why,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  (hall  marry  her, 

Caf.  Pr'ythee  fay  true. 

Iago.  I  am  a  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcor'd  me  ?  well. 

Caf,  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  fhe  is  per- 
fwaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and  flat- 
tery, not  out  of  my  promife. 

Oth.  Iago  beckons  me  :  now  he  begins  the  ftory. 

Caf.  She  was  here  even  now  j  (he  haunts  me  in  every 
place.  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the  fea-bank  with 
certain  Venetians,  and  thither  comes  the  bauble,  and  falls 
me  thus  about  my  neck— 

Oth.  Crying,  oh  dear  CaJJIo,  as  it  were  :  his  gelhire  im- 
ports it. 

Caf  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me,  fo 
ihakes,  and  pulls  me.    Ha,  ha,  ha— 

Vol.  IX.  Z  Ctb. 
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Oth.  Now  he  tells  how  (he  pluckt  him  to  my  cham- 
ber ;  oh,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I 
(hall  throw  it  to. 

Caf.  Well,  I  mufl:  leave  her  company. 

Iago,  Before  me  !  look  where  (he  comes. 

SCENE    IV.     Enter  Bianca. 

Caf.  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  perfum'd 
one :  -—  What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  !  what 
did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief  you  gave 
me  even  now  ?  ,  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it :  I 
mull:  take  out  the  work  ?  a  likely  piece  of  work,  that 
you  (hould  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who 
left  it  there.  This  is  fome  minx's  token,  and  I  mufl 
take  out  the  work  :  there,  give  it  your  hobbey-horfe  & 
vvherefoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Caf.  How  now,  my  (weetBianca  f  how  now?  how  now? 

Oth.  By  heaven,  that  mould  be  my  handkerchief. 

Bian,  If  you'll  come  to  fupper  to-night,  you  may  ;  if 
you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  nextprepar'd  for.  [Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Caf.  I  mull,  (he'll  rail  in  the  flreets  elfe. 

Iago.  Will  you  fup  there  ? 

Caf.  Yes,  I  intend  fo. 

lags.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you  ;  for  I  would 

very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee  come,  will  you  ? 

Iago.  Go  to,  fay  no  more.  [Exit  Cafiio, 

SCENE    V.    Manent  Othello  and  Iago. 
Oth.  How  (hall  I  murther  him,  Iago  f 
Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laugh' d  at  his  vice  ? 
Oth.  Oh,  Iago  !  — 

Iago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief? 
Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  fee  how  he  prizes  the 
foolim  woman  your  wife— She  gave  it  him,  and  he  hath 
jiven  it  his  whore, 
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Otb.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing ! 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman !  a  fweet  woman  !  — 

Iago,  Nay,  you  muft  forget  that, 
i  Otb.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perifh,  and  be  damn'd  to-night ; 
for  fhe  mall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is  turn'd  to  ftone  : 
I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  Oh,  the  world  hath 
not  a  fweeter  creature  She  might  lye  by  an  Em- 
peror's fide>  and  command  him  talks. 

Iago,  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Otb,  Hang  her,  I  do  but  fay  what  me  is— -fo  delicate 
with  her  needle  —  An  admirable  mufician.  Oh,  fhe  will 
fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  :  of  fo  high  and  plen- 
teous wit  and  invention  ! 

Ia'/o,  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

Otb,  Oh,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times : 
And  then  of  fo  gentle  condition  !  -*- 

Iago,  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Otb,  Nay,  that's  certain. 
But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago— Oh,  Iago,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago— 

Jago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  pa- 
tent to  offend  j  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  no 
body. 

Otb.  I  will  chop  her  into  mefles  :  cuckold  me  ! 
Iago,  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her, 
Otb,  With  mine  officer! 
law.  That's  fouler. 

Otb,  Get  me  fome  poifon,  Iago,  this  night.  I'll  not 
cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty  unpro- 
vide  my  mind  again  :  this  night,  Iago. 

law.  Do  it  not  with  poifon,  ftrangle  her  in  her  bed, 
Even  in  the  bed  me  hath  contaminated. 

Otb,  Good,  good  : 
Thcjuftice  of  it  pieafes  5  very  good. 

Iago.  And  for  Cajfio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  : 
.You  (hall  hear  more  by  midnight.      [A  Trumpet  tuitbin. 
j  Otb.  Excellent  good :  —  what  trumpet  is  that  fame  ? 

Iago,  1  warrant  you  'tis  fomething  come  from  Venue, 
Z  a  SCENE 
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SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Lodovico,  Defdemona,  and  Attendants* 

Oh  !  it  is  Lodovico  from  the  Duke  : 
And  fee,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  General. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Led,  The  Duke  and  fenators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Gives  him  a  Letter* 

Oth.  I  kifs  the  inftrument  of  their  good  pleafures. 

Def.  And  whatfs  the  news,  good  coufm  Lodovico  f 

Iago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior. 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you  ;  how  does  lieutenant  Cajfio  f 

J  ago.  Lives,  Sir. 

Def.  Coufin,  there's  fall'n  between  him  and  my  Lord 
An  unkind  breach  !  but  you  /hall  make  all  well. 
Oth.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 
Def.  My  Lord! 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will—-  [Reading* 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  bufie  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  my  Lord  and  Cajfio  ? 

Def.  A  moft  unhappy  one  \  I  would  do  much 
T'  attone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cajfio* 

Oth.  Fire  and  brimftone  ! 

Def.  My  Lord ! 

Oth.  Are  you  wife  ? 

Def.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  May  be  the  letter  movM  him. 
For  as  I  think  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cajfio  in  his  government. 

Def.  Truft  me,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth.  Indeed! 

Def.  My  Lord  ! 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad, 
Def.  Why,  fweet  Othello  f 

Oth.  Devil !  [Striking  her* 

Def.  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

Lid,  My  Lord;  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  Venice, 

Thougb 
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Though  I  mould  fwear  I  faw't.  (  'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  (he  weeps. 

Oth.  O  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  me  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile : 
Out  of  my  fight  — 

Def.  I  will  not  flay  t'  offend  you.  [Going* 

Lod.  Truly  an  obedient  Lady  : 
1  do  befeech  your  Lordfhip  call  her  back. 

Oth.  MUlrefs  \ 

Def.  My  Lord! 

Cth.  What  would  you  with  her,  Sir  ? 
Lod.  Who,  I,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay  ;  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn: 
Sir,  me  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again.    And  lhe  can  weep,  Sir,  weep : 
And  (he's  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient ; 
Very  obedient      proceed  you  in  your  tears  — 
Concerning  this,  Sir,  —  oh  well  painted  paffion  ! 
I  am  commanded  home  ---  get  you  away, 
I'll  fend  for  you  anon  — -  Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice  —Hence,  avant!  [ExitDeU 
Cajfw  mall  have  my  place.    And,  Sir,  to-night 
1  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  Cyprus  — 
Goats  and  Monkies  !  [Exit* 
SCENE    VII.    Manent  Lodovico  and  Iago. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  fenate 
Call  all-in-all  fufficient  ?  this  the  nature 
Which  paflion  could  not  (hake  ?  whofe  folid  virtue 
The  (hot  of  accident  or  dart  of  chance 
Could  neither  raze  nor  pierce  ? 

Iago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  > 

Iago.  He's  what  he  is  5  I  may  not  breathe  my  cenfure. 
What  he  might  be,  if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 
I  would  to  heav'n  he  were. 

Lod.  What,  ftrike  his  wife  ! 

z  3  bp 
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Iage.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  yet  wouldlknevtf 
That  ftroke  would  prove  the  worft. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas  ! 
It  is  not  honefty  in  me  to  fpeak 

What  I  have  feen  and  known.    You  mall  obferve  him> 
And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo, 
That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech.    Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I'm  forry  that  I  was  deceived  in  him.  \ExeunU 
SCENE    VIII.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

Oth.  You  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

Aimil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  fufpecl. 

Oth.  Yes,  you  have  feen  Cajjfo  and  her  together. 

Mmii  But  then  I  faw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  fy  11  able  that  breath  made  up  between  them* 

Oth.  What  ?  did  they  never  whifper  r* 

tAimii.  Never,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  Nor  fend  you  out  o'  trT  way  ? 

<ALmil.  Never. 

Gth.To  letch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor  nothing* 

tALmih  Never,  my  Lord. 
Oth.  That's  ftrange  ! 

*AZmil.  I  durft.  my  Lord,  to  wager  me  is  honefty 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  flake  ;  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought,  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom, 

w.  etch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Le   heav'n  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe  I 
F<    i  (he  be  not  honeft,  chafte  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy,  the  pureft  of  their  wives 
Js  foul  as  flarder. 

Oth.  Bid  her  come  hither,  go.  [Exit  ^Emilia, 

£he  fays  enough  5  yet  flie's  a  fimple  bawd 
That  cannot  fay  as  mucb ;  this  U  a  fubtle  one, 
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A  clofet  lock  and  key  of  villainous  fccrets ; 
And  yet  (he'll  kneel;  and  pray  j  I've  feen  her  do't. 
SCENE     IX.      Enter  Defdemona  and  /Emilia* 

Def.  My  Lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Oth.  Prayyou,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Def.  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes ;  look  in  my  face, 

Def.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  function,  miftrefs,      [To  /Emilia* 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  (hut  the  door, 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come. 
Your  myftery,  your  myftery  ;  nay  dif patch. [Exit  /Emilia, 

Def  Upon  my  knee,  what  doth  your  fpeech  import  ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
But  not  your  words. 

Oth.  Why  ?  what  art  thou  ? 

Def.  Your  wife,  my  lord  your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  fwear  it  $  damn  thy  felf  5  left  being  like  one 
Of  heav'n,  the  devils  themfelves  mould  fear  to  teize  thee, 
Therefore  be  double-damn'd  j  fwear  thou  art  honeft. 

Def.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heav'n  truly  knows, 
That  thou  art  falfe  as  hell. 

Def.  To  whom,  my  Lord  ? 
With  whom  ?  how  am  I  falfe  ? 

Oth.  Ah,  Defdemtna,  away,  away,  away 

Def.  Alas  the  heavy  day  !  why  do  you  Weep  \ 
Am  I  the  motive  of  thefe  tears,  my  Lord  ? 
If  haply  you  my  father  do  fufpecl: 
An  inftrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
I-ay  not  your  blame  on  me  5  if  you  have  loft  hint, 
"Why  I  have  loft  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas'd  heav'n 
To  try  me  with  affliction,  had  it  rainM 
All  kind  of  fores  and  fhamcs  on  my  bare  head, 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips, 
Giv'n  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
j  (hould  have  found  in  fome  place  of  my  foul 
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A  drop  of  patience.    But  alas,  to  make  vat 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 

To  point  his  flow  and  moving  finger  at  — 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very  well. 

But  there  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart, 

Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life, 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  elfe  dries  up  5  to  be  difcarded  thence  5 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cittern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in  :  turn  thy  complexion  there, 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipp'd  cherubinj 

There,  there  look  grim  as  hell. 

Def.  I  hope  my  noble  Lord  efteems  me  honeft* 

Otb.  Oh  ay,  as  fummer-rlies  are  in  the  fhambles. 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.    Oh  thou  weed! 
"Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmeirft  fo  fweet, 
That  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee  --- 
Would  thou  had'ft  ne'er  been  born ! 

Def  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Otb.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  moft  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  What,  what  committed  •? 
Committed  ?  oh,  thou  publick  commoner  ! 
I  mould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty, 
Did  I  butfpeak  thy  deeds.    What,  what  committed? 
Heav'n  flops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  $ 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifles  all  it  meets, 
Is  hufh'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth 
And  will  not  hear't.   Committed  ?— impudent Itrumpet*. 

Def  By  heav'n,  you  do  me  wrong, 

Otb.  Are  not  you  a  ftrumpet  ? 

Def.  No,  as  I  am  a  chriftian. 
If  to  preferve  this  veffel  for  my  Lord 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  ftrumpet,  I  am  none. 

Otb,  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Def.  No,  as  I  mall  be  faved, 

Otb,  Is'tpofiible? 

Drf* 
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Def  Oh,  heav'n  forgive  us  ! 

Cth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then. 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice , 
That  married  with  Othello  — 

SCENE    X.     Enter  ^Emilia. 
Come  you,  miftrefs, 

That  have  the  office  opporlte  to  Saint  Peter 9 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell  j  You  !  you !  ay,  you  ! 
We  have  done  our  courfe,  there's  money  for  your  pains  ; 
I  pray  you  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel.  [Exit, 

cs£mil.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? 
How  do  you,  Madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  Lady  ? 

Def.  'Faith,  half  afleep. 

idLmih  Good  Madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my  Lord  ? 

Def.  With  whom,  <s4Lmilia  f 

lALmil.  Why,  with  my  Lord,  Madam. 

Def.  Who  is  thy  Lord  ? 

<ALmil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  Lady. 

Def.  I  have  none  ;  do  not  talk  to  me,  <s£milia, 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none, 
But  what  mould  go  by  water.    Pray,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  ilieets,  remember  : 
And  call  thy  hufband  hither. 

<s£mil.  Here's  a  change  indeed  \  [Exit, 

Def  'Tis  meet  I  mould  be  us'd  fo,  very  meet: 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  ftick 
ThefmaU'rl:  opinion  of  my  leaft  mifufe? 

SCENE    XI.     Enter  Iago  and  /Emilia. 

Iago.  What  is  your  pleafure,Madam  ?  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Def  I  cannot  tell ;  thofe  that  do  teach  your  babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafie  talks  ; 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo :  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What  is  the  matter,  Lady  ? 

<s£mil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  Lord  hath  fo  bewhorM  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

Def.  Am  I  that  name,  Iaro  ? 
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Jago,  What  name,  fair  Lady  ? 
Def.  Such  as  me  faid  my  Lord  did  fay  I  was. 
JEmil,  He  call'd  her  whore  5  a  beggar,  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  eallat. 
Jago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Def,  I  do  not  know ;  I'm  fure  I  am  none  fuch. 

Jago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  alas  the  day  I 

ex£w/7.  Hath  (he  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches  ? 
Her  father  ?  and  her  country  ?  and  her  friends  ? 
To  be  call'd  whore?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Def.  It  is  my  wretchd  fortune. 

i/T£i>.Belhrew  him  for't :  how  comes  this  trick  upon  him? 

Def.  Nay,  heav'n  doth  know. 

<s£mil.  I  will  be  hang'd  if  fome  eternal  villain, 
Some  bufie  and  infmuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  flave,  to  get  fome  office, 
Has  not  devis'd  this  flander:  I'll  be  hane'd  elfe. 

Jago,  Fie,  there  is  no  fuch  man ;  it  is  impoiTible. 

Def,  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heav'n  pardon  him ! 

zs£mil.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones  1 
Why  mould  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likelyhood  ? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  moft  villainous  knave, 
Some  bafe  notorious  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow. 
Oh  heav'n,  that  fuch  companion  thou'dft  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  lam  the  rafcal  naked  through  the  world, 
Ev'n  from  the  eaft  to  th'  weft ! 

Jago,  Speak  within  door. 

ts&mil.  Oh  fie  upon  him !  Some  fuch  'fquire  he  was. 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  fide  without, 
And  made  you  to  fufpect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Jago,  You  are  a  fool  j  go  to. 

Def  Alas,  Jago, 
What  mall  I  do  to  win  my  Lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  by  this  light  of  heav'n, 
I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.    Here  I  kneel  5  \Knuling* 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love, 
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Or  in  difcoune,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed  $ 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe, 
Delighted  them  on  any  other  form  j 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  make  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forfwear  me  !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  5 
And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love.    I  can't  fay  <wbore9 
It  does  abhor  me  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  aft,  that  might  trT  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago.  I  pray  you  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour  j 
The  bufinefs  of  the  flate  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Dej\  If  'twere  no  other  — 

Iago,  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant. 
Hark  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper !  [Trumpets* 
The  merTenger  of  Venice  ilays  the  meat ; 
Go  in,  and  weep  not  $  all  things  mall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Defdemona  and  i^Emilia. 
SCENE    XII.     Enter  Rodorigo. 
How  now,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod,  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'fl  juftly  with  me. 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doff'ft  me  with  fome  device,  Iago  ; 
and  rather,  as  it  feems  to  me  now,  keep'ft  from  me  all 
eonveniency,  than  fupplieft  me  with  the  leaft  advantage 
of  hope.  I  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it.  Nor  am  I 
yet  perfwaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
fooliflily  fuffer'd.  • 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Rodorigo  f 

Rod.  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  and  your  words  and  per- 
formances are  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  moft  unjuftly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth  :  I  have  wafted  my  fclf 
tut  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  mc  to 
iJeUver  to  Dejatmwa,  wofcld  half  have  corrupted  a  Votarift. 

You 
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You  have  tcld  me  (he  hath  receivM  them,  and  return'cl 

me  expectations  and  comforts  of  fudden  refpect  and  ac- 
quittance,  but  I  find  none. 
lego.  Well,  go  to  ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well  ?  go  to  ?  I  cannot  go  to,  man,  nor  'tis  1 
rot  very  well  5  nay,  I  think  it  is  fcurvy  j  and  begin  to 
find  my  felf  fob'd  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.   I  will  make  my  felf 
known  to  Dejdemona :  If  me  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I 
will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  folicitation s  j 
if  not,  affure  your  felf  I  will  feek  fatisfa&ion  of  you. 

Iago.  You  have  faid  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  laid  nothing  but  what  I  proteft  intend- 
ment  of  doing. 

Iago,  Why,  now  I  fee  there's  mettle  in  thee  5  and  even 
from  this  inftant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than 
ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Rodorigo,  thou  haft 
taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  exception  5  but  I  proteft  I 
have  dealt  moft  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

Iago,  I  grant  indeed  it  hath  not  appear' d  ;  and  your  fuf- 
picion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But,  Rodorigo,  if 
thou  haft  that  in  thee  indeed,  which  I  have  greater  reafon 
to  believe  now  than  ever,  (I  mean,  purpofe,  courage,  and» 
valour)  this  night  (hew  it.  If  thou  the  next  night  follow-  • 
ing  enjoy  not  Defdemona9  take  me  from  this  world  with 
treachery,  and  devife  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well  5  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reafon  and  compafs  ? 

Iago,  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  commiffion  come  from  Venice  \ 
to  depute  Cafjio  in  Othelh\s  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true?  why  then  Othello  and  Dejdemona 
return  again  to  Venice. 

Iago.  Oh  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  taketh 
away  with  him  the  fair  Dejdemona,  unlefs  his  abode  be 
lingred  here  by  fome  accident :  wherein  none  can  be  fa 
determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cajfio. 

Rod,  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  ? 

Iago. 
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tago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
place  ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

Iago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit,  and  a  right. 
He  fups  to-night  with  a  harlot :  and  thither  will  I  go  to 
him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune  j  if  you 
will  watch  his  going  thence  (which  I  will  fafhion  to  fall 
out  between  twelve  and  one)  you  may  take  him  at  your 
pleafure.  I  will  be  near  to  fecond  your  attempt,  and  he 
mall  fall  between  us.  Come,  ftand  i|ot  amaz'd  at  it,  Nut 
go  along  with  me  5  I  will  (hew  you  fuch  a  neceflity  in  his 
death,  that  you  mall  think  your  felf  bound  to  put  it  on 
him.  It  is  now  high  f upper* time  5  and  the  night  grows 
to  wafte.    About  it. 

Rod,  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

Ia%9»  And  you  ihall  be  fatisfied.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  XIII. 
Enter  Qthcllo,  Lodovico,  Defdemona,,  /Emilia  and 
Attendants* 

Lod.  I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  trouble  your  felf  no  further. 
Oth.  Oh  pardon ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
ZW.Madam.good- night  j  I  humbly  thank  yourLadylhip. 
Def,  Your  Honour  is  moft  welcome. 
Oth,  Will  you  walk,  Sir  ?  oh  Defdemona  /— 

[Ex,  Lod. 

Dcf,  My  Lord ! 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  th"*  inftant,  I  will  be  return'd 
forthwith  j  difmifs  your  attendant  there  j  look't  be  done. 

[Exit, 

Drf.  I  will,  my  Lord. 

u£miL  How  goes  it  now?  he  looks  gentler  than  he  did, 
Def,  He  fays  he  will  return  incontinent, 

And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 

And  bid  me  to  difmifs  you. 
c/£m/7.  Difmifs  me  ? 

.   Def.  It  was  his  bidding  ;  therefore,  good  ^£miltay 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu* 

We  murt  not  now  dilpleafe  him. 

,    Voj,.  IX.  A  a  v£mt'U 
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y£mil.  I  would  you  had  never  feen  him. 

Def.  So  would  not  I  ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him, 
That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  his  frowns, 
(Pr'ythee  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

JdmiL  I  have  laid  thofe  meets  you  bad  me  on  the  bed. 

Def.  All's  one  :  good  father !  how  foolifh  are  our  minds ! 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee  fhroud  me 
In  one  of  thefe  fame  meets. 

tALmiL  Come,  come  j  you  talk. 

Def.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara^ 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  me  lov'd  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forfake  her  :  (he  had  a  fong  of  willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  (he  dy'd  finging  it.    That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  5  I've  much  ado, 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head  all  on  one  fide, 
And  fmg  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pry'thee  difpatch. 

(SEmil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Def.  No,  unpin  me  here  5 
This  Ludonjico  is  a  proper  man ; 

i^Lmil.  A  very  handfome  man. 

Def.  He  fpeaks  well. 

cs£mil.  I  know  a  Lady  in  Venice  would  have  walk'd 
barefoot  to  Palejiine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 

Def.  The  poor  foul  fat  Jinging  by  a  fycamore  tree,  [Singing. 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  : 
Her  band  on  her  bofom,  her  head  on  her  knee9 

Sing  willow,  willow ,  willow. 
1'hefrejk f  reams  ran  by  her, and  murmur  'd  her  moanf\ 

Sing  willow ,  &c. 
Her  fali  tears  fell  from  her,  and  foftned  the  fiones  ; 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Willow, willow.  (Pr'ythee  hyethee^he'll  come  anon) 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  mufi  be  my  garland. 
Let  no  body  blame  him,  his  fcorn  I  approve. 
Kay  that's  not  next  ~  Hark,  who  is't  that  knocks  ? 
</£mik  It's  the  wind, 

•  Def, 
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Def.  i"  caltd  my  love  falfe  /ove$  but  what  f aid  he  then? 

Sing  ivi/iotv,  &c.  * 
If  1  court  more  women,  youll  couch  with  more  men% 
So,  get  thee  gone,  good-night  5  mine  eyes  do  itch, 
Doth  that  boad  weeping  ? 

cdZmil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 
Def,  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo  j  oh  thefe  men,  thefe  men  I 
Doft  thou  in  confeience  think,  tell  me,  <y£milia> 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  huibands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

ts£,miL  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 
Def.  Wduld'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 
ts&mil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Def.  No,  by  this  heav'nly  light. 
^£mii.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heav'nly  light,  I  might 
do't  as  well  i'  th'  dark. 

Def.  Would' ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 
t/£mil.  The  world's  a  huge  thing  j  it  is  a  great  price, 
for  a  fmall  vice. 

Def.  In  troth  I  think  thou  woukTft  not. 
cs£mil.  In  troth  I  think  I  mould,  and  unfwear't  when  1 
had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing  for  a  joint 
ring,  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  caps  5  nor  any  petty  exhibition.  But  for  all  the  whole 
world  1  why,  who  would  not  make  her  hufband  a  cuckold, 
to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  mould  venture  purgatory  for't0 

Def.  Befhrew  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

<s£mil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  th*  world  % 
and  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your 
own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 
Def.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 
<s£mil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  th'  vantage,  zs 
would  (lore  the  world  they  plaid  for. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  their  huibands  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall  :  fay,  that  they  flack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  j 
Or  elfe  break  out  in  peevilh  jealoufies, 

A  a  a  Throw* 
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Throwing  reftraint  on  us  ;  or  fay,  they  ftrike  us,  1 

Or  fcant  our  former  having  in  defpight  ; 

Why,  we  have  galls  ;  and  thougli  we  have  fome  grace, 

Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.    Let  hufbands  know, 

Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them  ;  they  fee  and  fmell,  I 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  fower, 

As  hufbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they  do, 

When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  is  it  fport  ? 

J  think  it  is  ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 

I  think  it  doth :  is't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 

Jt  is  fo  too.    And  have  not  we  affections  ? 

Defires  for  fport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 

Then  let  them  ufe  us  well  j  elfe  let  them  know, 

The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftrucl  us  to. 

Def.  Good-night  ;  good-night ;  heav'nmefuch  ufesfend, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend !  [Exeunt, 

ACT    V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street  before  the  Palace,    Enter  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 
Jago.  "FT ERE,  ftand  behind  this  bulk.    Straight  Willi 

JL  JL  he  come  : 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick,  fear  nothing;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow,  J 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  :  think  on  that, 
And  fix  moft  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand,  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 

lags.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  be  bold  and  take  thy  fword, 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed, 
Yet  he  hath  given  me  Satisfying  reafons  ; 
'Tis  hut  a  man  gone.    Forth,  my  fword  ;  he  dies. 

[Goes  and ftands  apart* 

Iago.  Fve  rubb'd  this  young  quab  almoft  to  the  fenfe, 
And  he  grows  angry.    Now  whether  he  kill  Cajjio, 
Or  Cajfio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.    Live  Rodorigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him* 
As  gifts  to  Defdemona » 
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It  muft  not  be.    If  Cajfio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and  befides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  ftand  I  in  peril  5 
No,  he  mult  die.    Be  it  fo  ;  I  hear  him  coming. 
Enter  CafTio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gate  5  'tis  he  :  villain,  thou  dieft. 

[He  runs  at  Caflio,  and  *wounds  bim* 
Caf  That  thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'ft  : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

Mod.  Oh,  I  am  flain.  [fight*  an^  both  fall* 

Caf.  I'm maim'd  forever  5 help !  hoa !  murther,  murther ! 

[Iago  behind  cuts  Caflio  on  the  leg,  and  Exit* 
SCENE    II.    Enter  Othello  above  at  a  Window* 
Otb.  The  voice  of  Cajfio  ;  Iago  keeps  his  word, 
Rod,  Oh  villain  that  I  am  I 
Otb.  It  is  even  fo. 

Caf.  Oh  help,  ho  !  light !  a  furgeon  !— 

Otb.  'Tis  he  !  oh  brave  Iago,  honeft  and  juft, 
That  haft  fuch  noble  fenfe  of  thy  friend's  wrong, 
Thou  teacheth  me— -Minion,  your  dear  lyes  dead, 
And  your  fate  hyes  apace.    Strumpet,  I  come  : 
From  off  my  heart  thofe  charms  thine  eyes  are  blotted  2 
Thy  bed  luft-ftahVd,  mall  with  lufYs  blood  be  fpotted. 

{Exit  Othello. 
SCENE    III.    Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano. 

Caf.  What,  ho  !  no  watch  ?  no  parTage  ?  murther,  murther? 

Gra.  'Tis  fome  mifchance,  the  voice  is  very  direful, 

Caf  Oh  help  1 

Led.  Hark  ! 

Rod.  Oh  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod,  Two  or  three  groans.    It  is  a  heavy  night  j 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits  :  let's  think't  unfafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  hejp. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  (hall  I  bleed  to  death. 
Enter  Iago,  in  his  Jhirt,  with  a  light  and  Swsrd. 

Lod,  Hark, 

A  a  3  Grg, 
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Crai.Here's  one  comes  in  his  fliirt,with  light  and  weapons^ 

lago.  Who's  there  ?  whofe  noife  is  this  that  cries  out 

hod.  We  do  not  know.  [murther  ? 

lago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Caf.  Here,  here  :  for  heaven's  fake  help  me. 

Jago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cra,  This  is  Othello' %  Ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

hod,  The  feme  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow* 

lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoufly  ? 

Caf.  lago  ?  oh  I'm  fpoil'd,  undone  by  villains  1 
Give  me  fome  help. 

lago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done  this  ? 

Caf.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  Oh  treacherous  villains  ! 
What  are  you  there  ?  come  in  and  give  fome  help* 

Rod.  Oh  help  me  there. 

Caf  That's  one  of  them. 

lago.  Oh  murd'rous  Have  !  oh  villain  !  \\z.%ofiahz  him^ 
Rod,  Oh  damn'd  lago  !  oh  inhuman  dog !  [Dies, 
lago.  Kill  men  i'th'  dark  ?  where  be  thefe  bloody  thieves  ? 

How  filent  is  this  town  !  ho,  murther  !  murther ! 

What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ?  1 
hod.  As  you  (hall  prove  us,  praife  us. 
lago,  Signior  hodovico  f 
hod.  He,  Sir. 

lago,  I  cry  you  mercy :  here's  CaJJio  hurt  by  villains, 
Gra.  CaJJio  ? 

lago.  How  is't,  brother  ? 

Caf,  My  leg  is  cut  in  two, 

lago.  Marry  heav'n  forbid  : 
'light,  gentlemen,  I'll  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

SCENE    IV.    Enter  Bianca. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  hoa  ?  who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

lago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ! 

Bian,  Oh  my  dear  CaJJio  3 
My  fweet  CaJJio,  oh  Cajfio,  CaJJic,  CaJJio  ! 

fatf,  Oh  notable  (trumpet !  Ca([w>  may  you  fufpe& 
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Who  they  mould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 
Caf.  No. 

Gra.  I  am  forry  to  find  you  thus  : 
I  have  been  to  feek  you. 

la?o.  Lend  me  a  garter.    So— Oh  for  a  chair, 
To  bear  him  eafily  hence. 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints.    Oh  Cajfio,  Cajfio,  Cajfio  f 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpec!  this  trafh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 
Patience  a  while,  good  CaJJio,  come,  come  : 
Lend  me  a  light :  know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas,  my  friend,  and  my  dear  country-man 
JRodorigo  ?  no  :  yes  fare :  yea,  'tis  Rodorigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ! 

lago.  Even  he,  Sir  :  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra,  Know  him  ?  ay. 

laio.  Signior  Gratlano  f  I  cry  your  gentle  pardon  ; 
Thefe  bloody  accidents  mud  excufe  my  manners, 
That  fo  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

J  ago.  How  do  you,  Cajfio  P  oh  a  chair,  a  chair. 

Gra.  Rodorigo  ? 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he  :  oh  that's  well  faid,  the  chair* 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence, 
I'll  fetch  the  General's  furgeon.    For  you,  mtffrefs, 
Save  you  your  labour.    He  that  lies  flain  here, 
Was  my  dear  friend.    What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Caf.  None  in  the  world  j  nor  do  1  know  the  man. 

lego.  What,  look  you  pale  ?— oh  bear  him  out  o'th'  air. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen.    Look  you  pale,  miftrefs  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs  of  her  eye  ? 
Nay,  if  you  flare,  we  mall  hear  more  anon.  [To  Bianca. 
Behold  her  well,  I  pray  you  look  upon  her, 
Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  ?  nay  guiltinefs 
Will  fpeak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe. 

SCENE    V.    Enter  Emilia, 

JEmil.  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Wbat  is  the  matter,  hufband  ? 
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Iago.  Cajfio  hath  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
By  Rodorigo,  and  fellows  that  are  'fcap'd  : 
He's  almoft  flam,  and  Rodorigo  dead. 

jEmil.  Alas,  good  gentleman!  alas/  good  Cajfio  ! 

Iago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring.    Pray,  /Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cajjio  where  he  fupt  to— night. 
What,  do  y^  u  make  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  fupt  at  my  houfe,  but  I  therefore  make  not, 

Jago.  Oh  did  he  fo  ?  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

/Emil.  Oh  fie  upon  thee,  flrumpet  ! 

Bian,  I  am  no  ftrumpet,  but  of  life  as  honed 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

/Emil.  As  I  ?  fie  upon  thee  ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  fee  poor  Cajfio  drefl. 
Come,  miftrefs,  you  muft  tell's  another  tale. 
/Emilia,  run  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  Lord  and  Lady,  what  hath  hap'd  : 
Will  you  go  on  afore  ?---This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite.  [Exeunte 

SCENE  VI. 
A  Bed-chamber  :  Defdemona  is  difcovered  ajleep  in  her  bed* 
Enter  Othello,  ivith  a  Light,  and  a  Sivord% 

Oth.  It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul, 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars, 
It  is  the  caufe.    Yet  I'll  not  Ihed  her  blood, 
Nor  fear  that  whiter  Ikin  of  hers  than  fnow, 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter:  [Lays  doivn  the fivord? 
Yet  (he  muft  die,  elfe  fhe'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light :  and  then- --put  out  thy  light. 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 
Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning' ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  re-lumine. 

[Sets  doivn  the  candle,  not  putting  it  out* 
When  I  have  pluck' d  the  rofe, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 

It 
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It  needs  muft  wither- --i'll  fmell  thee  on  the  tree  ; 

[KiJJing  her. 

Oh  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword.    One  more,  one  more  5 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after— -One  more,  that's  the  laft, 
So  fweet,  was  ne'er  fo  fatal !  I  muft  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  ;  this  Sorrow's  heav'nly, 
It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love— She  wakes— 

Def  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Def.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethinK  y011*"  felf  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n,  and  grace,, 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def.  Alack,  my  Lord, 
What  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit, 
No,  heav'ns  fore-fend,  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul. 

Def  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Def  Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  1 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart! 

Def  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Hum. 

Def  And  yet  I  fear  you  s  for  you're  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  rowl  fo.  Why  I  Ihould  fear  I  know  not, 
Since  guilt  I  know  not :  yet  I  feel  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Def  They're  loves  I  bear  to  you. 
*  Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  dy'ft. 

Def  That  death's  unnatural ;  what !  kill  for  lovinj  ! 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paflion  makes  your  very  frame  5 
Thefe  are  portents ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 

They 
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They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  ftill. 

Def.  I  will  fo  :  what's  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  That  handkerchief 
Which  I  fo  lovM,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gav'ft  Caffio. 

Def.  No,  by  my  life  and  foul :  fend  for  the  man, 
And  afk  him< 

Oth.  Sweet  foul,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  perjury, 
Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

Def.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,  prefently. 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath , 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  ftrong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Def.  Oh,  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  I  Cay,  amen  ! 

Def.  And  have  you  mercy  too !  I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caffio, 
But  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heav'n, 
As  I  might  love.    I  never  gave  him  token. 

Oth.  By  heav'n,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in's  han^e 
Oh  perjurM  woman!  thou  dofl  ftone  my  heart, 
And  mak'ft  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murther,  which  I  thought  a  Sacrifice. 
I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Def.  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him  j  fend  for  him  hither  ? 
Let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confeft* 

Def.  What,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath-— usM  thee— - 

Def.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Def.  He  will  not  fay  fo. 
Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  ftopp'd J 
Honeft  I  ago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 
Def.  My  fear  interprets.    Oh  !  what,  is  he  dead  ? 

0tb9 
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Otb.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Def.  Alas,  he  is  betray'd,  and  Fin  undone. 
Otb.  Out,  (trumpet  I  weep'ft  thou  for  him  to  my  face  ? 
Def.  Oh  banifh  me,  my  Lord,  but  kill  me  not. 
Otb.  Down,  (trumpet. 

Def.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 
Oth.  Nay,  if  you  drive— 

Def  But  half  an  hour  f — but  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 
Otb.  It  is  too  late.  [Smothers  her. 

SCENE    VII.    Emilia  at  the  door. 
JEmiU  My  Lord  !  my  Lord  !  what  hoa  !  my  Lord, 

my  Lord  ! 

Otb.  What  noife  is  this  ?  not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite  dead  ? 
I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful, 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. 
So,  fo. 

JEmil.  What  hoa  !  my  Lord,  my  Lord  ! 
Oth.  Who's  there  \ 

JEmil.Ohy  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word  with  you. 

Oth.  Yes,  'Us  JEmilia— by  and  by— (he's  dead. 
'Tis  like  (he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Cajfio's  death  ; 
The  noife  was  high.    Ha,  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.    Shall  me  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 
I  think  (he  (lirs  again— No— what's  the  beft  ? 
If  fhe  come  in,  (he'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife  ; 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife. 
Oh  infupportable  !  oh  heavy  hour  ! 
Methinks  it  (hould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 
Of  fun  and  moon,  and  that  th'  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration — 

t/Emll.  I  befeech  you 
That  I  may  fpeak  with  you.    Oh,  good  my  Lord  !--- 

Oth.  1  had  forgot  thee  5  oh  come  in,  <s£milia. 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 

■f  Def  But  half  an  hour-- 

Otb.  Being  done,  there  is  no  paufe, 

Pff  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 

Where 
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Where  art  thou  ?  what's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[Unlocks  the  door,  1 

Enter  /Emilia. 

t^£mil.  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  yonder' s  foul  murthers  done.  I 

Oth.  What  ?  now  ? 

v£mil.  But  now,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon, 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  Ihe  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

cs£mil.  Cajfio,  my  Lord,  hath  kill'd 
A  young  Venetian,  call'd  Rodorigo. 

Oth.  ^Rodorigo  kilFd  ?  and  CaJJio  kill'd  ? 

ts£mil.  No,  CaJJio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  CaJJio  kiird  ?  then  murther's  out  of  tune, 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harm. 

Def.  Oh  falfely,  falfely  mui  ther'd  ! 

tALmil.  Alas  1  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That  ?  what  ? 

is£mil.  Out  and  alas,  that  was  my  Lady's  voic*. 
Kelp,  help,  hoa  !  help  !  oh  Lady,  fpeak  again  j 
Sweet  Defdemona,  oh  fweet  miitrefs,  fpeak. 

Def.  A  guiltlefs  death  I  die. 

tALmil.  Oh  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Def.  No  body,  I  my  felf,  farewel  ; 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord  ;  oh  farev/el  [        [Dies,  j 

Oth.  Why,  how  mould  me  be  murther'd  ? 

<ALmil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  fay  her  felf,  it  was  not  I. 

v4Lmil.  She  faid  fo,  I  muft  needs  report  the  truth* 

Oth.  She's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell, 
*Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

^£mil.  Oh  the  more  angel  (he,  and  you  the  blacker  devil. 

Oth.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  (he  was  a  whore. 

v£mil.  Thou  doft  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

Oth.  She  was  falfe  as  water. 

vdimil.  Thou  art  rafti  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  me  was  falfe.    Oh  fhe  was  heav'nly  true, 

Otb,  Cajfio  did  tup  her }  aik  thy  huftwnd  elfe, 

.  Oh, 
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Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity.    Thy  hufband  knew  it  all, 

ty£tniL  My  hufband  ! 

Oth.  Thy  hufband. 

ts£mil.  That  fhe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Caffio  :  had  flie  been  true, 
If  heav'n  would  make  me  fuch  another  world, 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

tsf.tnil.  My  hufband  ! 

Oth.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firft ; 
An  honeft  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  fticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

JE.mil.  My  hufband  ! 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 
I  fay  thy  hufband. 

<s£mil.  Oh  miftrefs !  villainy  has  made  mocks  with  love. 
My  hufband  fay  fhe  was  falfe  ! 

Oth.  He,  woman  5 
I  fay  thy  hufband  j  doft  underftand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  hufbind,  honeft,  honeft  lag: 

v£mil.  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  fou! 
Rot  half  a  grain  a-day !  he  lies  to  th'  heart. 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  moft  filthy  bargain. 
Oth.  Hah! 

^£mil.  Do  thy  worft  : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heav'n, 
Than  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  beft. 

%&mil.  Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm 
As  I  have  to  bear  hurt :  oh  gull  !  oh  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt  ;  thou'ft  done  a  deed--- 
I  care  not  for  thy  fword,  1*11  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  loft  twenty  lives -Help !  help,  hoa  !  help! 
The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  miftrefs.    Murther,  murther  ! 
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Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  Iago,  and  others. 
Mon.  What  is  the  matter?  how  now,  General  ? 
^mil.  Oh,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done  wcll/j 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murthers  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

^£miU  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  berft  a  man  j 
He  fays  thou  told' ft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  : 
I  know  thou  didft  not,  thou  rt  not  fuch  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iatro.  J  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

o£mil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  (he  was  falfe  ? 

Jago.  I  did. 

Jkmil.  You  told  a  lie  ;  an  odious  damned  lie  t 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie  5  a  wicked  lie. 
She  falfe  with  Caffio  f  did  you  fay  with  Cajpo  ? 

lasro.  With  Caffw,  miftrefs  5  go  to,  charm  your  tongue 

t/Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I'm  bound  to  fpeak 
My  miftrefs  lies  here  murther'd  in  her  bed.  f 

la^c.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you  get  you  home 

Jkmil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpeak  ; 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  : 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Otb.  Oh!  oh  !  oh  !  -  [Othello  falls  on  the  bed 

o£mil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar  : 
For  thou  haft  kuTd  the  fweeteft  innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

•J*-... murther'd  in  her  bed. 
All.  Oh  heav'ns  forcfend! 

t^Eml.  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murther  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  itare  not,  matters,  it  is  true  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  ftrange  truth. 

Hon.  Oh  monftrous  a£t ! 

ts£mL  Villainy !  Villainy!  Villainy! 
I  think  upon'c  -J  think— i  fmeirt— Oh  villainy! 
1  thought  fo  then  ;  I'll  kill  my  felf  for  grief  j 
Oh  villainy,  villainy! 

Jago.  What,  are  you  mad»  &s*  \ 
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Oth.  Oh  (he  was  foul ! 
Iicarce  did  know  you,  uncle ;  there  lyes  your  niece,  [Rifmg% 
Whofe  breath  indeed  thefe  hands  have  newly  ftop'd  5 
1  know  this  a&  (hews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona !  I'm  glad  thy  father's  dead : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  5  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.   Did  he  live  now, 
!  This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defp'rate  turn  j 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide., 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Otb.  'Tis  pitiful  5  but  yet  Iago  knows, 
That  (he  with  Cajfto  hath  the  ac~t  of  ftiame 
A  thoufand  times  committed.    CaJJio  confeft  it. 
And  fhe  did  gratifie  his  amorous  works, 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  ; 
It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  tokati 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

tsZmiL  Ohheav'nl  oh  heav'nly  powers  !  ' 
1     Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

t4E.mil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out— I  peace  ! 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ; 
Let  heav'n,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all,  cry  ftiame  againft  me,  yet  I'll  fpeak. 

Iago.  Be  wife  and  get  you  home. 

Mmil.  I  will  not.  [Iago  offers  to  flab  his  Wifu 

Cra.  Fie,  your  fword  upon  a  woman  ?     [fpeak'ft  of 

Mmil.  Oh,  thou  dull  Moor  !  that  handkerchief  thou 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  hulband  j 
for  often,  with  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
(More  than  indeed  belong' d  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  fleal  it. 

Iago.  Villainous  whore? 

Mmil.  She  give  it  CaJJio  f  alas,  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give't  my  hulband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  lieft. 

u£mil.  By  heav'n,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen : 
Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what  mould  fuch  a  fool 

B  b  z  V* 
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Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

[Iago  breaks  through  and  wounds  his  Wife,  then  runs  out* 

Oth.  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heav'n, 
But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ?  precious  villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  j  fure  he  hath  kill'd  his  wife. 

v4Lmil.  Ay,  ay ;  oh  lay  me  by  my  miftrefs'  lide. 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd, 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain ;  take  this  weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover1  d  from  the  Moor  : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pafs, 
But  kill  him  rather  5  Til  after  that  fame  villain, 
For  'tis  a  damned  Have.  [Exeunt  Montano  j«</Gratiano* 
SCENE  IX. 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither  ; 
But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword. 
But  why  mould  'honour  out-live  honefty  ? 
Let  it  go  all.  £ 

JEmil.  What  did  thy  fong  boad,  Lady  ? 
Hark,  canft  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  fwan. 
And  die  in  mufick  5  Willow,  Wilow,  Wilow-— 
Moor,  me  was  chafte  \  (he  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor  j 
So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ! 
So  fpeaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.  [Emilia  diet, 

Oth .  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  was  a  fword  of  Spain,  the  f  Euro's  temper ; 
Oh  here  it  is  t  uncle,  Imuft  come  forth. 

Gra.  within.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  wiil  coft  thee  dear  ; 
Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fufTer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me, 
Or  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  affault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oth.  Lo !  I  have  a  weapon  : 
A  better  never  did  it  fell  fuftain 

•f  In  the  fir.'}  edition  it  is  Ifebrol^s  temper*  Thence  corrupted 
So  lce»broo,{s.  Ebro's  temper:  the  waters  of  that  river  of  Spain  are 
particularly  famous  for  tempering  of  fteel.  The  fineU  arms  in  the 
world,  the  Catahntm  Fufees. 

UpQft 
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Upon  a  folder's  thigh.    I've  feen  the  day, 

That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 

I  made  my  way  through  more  impediments, 

Than  twenty  times  your  flop.    But,  oh  vain  boaft  ! 

Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon' d  5 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

And  very  fca-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 

Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear : 

Man  but  a  rulh  againft  Othello's  breaft, 

And  he  retires.    Where  mould  Othello  go  ? 

Now— how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-ftarr'd  wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  When  we  mall  meet  at  compt, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n, 

And  fiends  will  (hatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ? 

Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity*    Oh  curfed  (lave ! 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  pofTeflion  of  this  heavenly  fight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 
Wafh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire — 
Oh  Defdemona  !  Befdemona  !  dead,  dead  !  oh,  oh ! 
SCENE   X.  Enter  Lodovico,  Catfio  led  in  wounded, 
Montano,  and  Iago  prifoncr,  with  Officers, 

hod.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  moll  unfortunate  man  ? 

Oth.  That's  he  that  was  Othello  :  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth, 

Oth.  I  look  down  tow'rds  his  feet ;  but  that's  a  fable, 
If  that  thou  beeft  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

Iago.  I  bleed,  but  am  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  I  am  not  forry  neither  :  I'd  have  thee  live  j 
For  in  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  curfed  flave, 
What  (hall  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Otb.  Why,  any  tiling  j 
An  honourable  murth'rer,  if  you  will : 

B  b  3  Ftf 
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For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod,  This  wretch  hath  part  confeft  his  villainy  s 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Qajfio't  death  ? 

Otb.  Ay. 

Caf.  Dear  General,  I  never  gave  you  caufe. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  atk  your  pardon  : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnarM  my  foul  and  body  ? 

/ago.  Demand  me  nothing  ;  what  you  know,  you  know  j 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word, 

Lod,  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Cra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  doft  belt. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  mall  underftand  what  hath  befall^ 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not ;  here's  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  flain  Rodorigo, 
And  here  another  j  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cajfio  to  be  undertook 
By  Rodorigo, 

Otb,  Oh  villain ! 

Caf.  Moft  heathenifti  and  moft  grofs! 

Lod.  Now,  here's  another  difcontented  paper 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  j  and  this  it  feems 
Rodorigo  meant  t'  have  fent  this  damned  villaia  j 
But  that  belike  Jago  in  the  interim 
Came  in,  and  fatisfy'd  him. 

Otb.  Oh  thou  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Cajfio  >  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Caf.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  ; 
And  he  himfelf  confeft  it  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropt  it  for  a  fpecial  purpofe* 
Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

Oth.  O  fool,  fool,  fool ! 

Caf.  There  is  befides,  in  Rodorigo^s  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  Iago  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  caft  $  and  even  now  he  fpake 

After 
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After  long  feeming  dead,  Iago  hurt  him, 
Iago  fet  him  on. 

Lod.  You  muft  forfake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  j 
Your  powV  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cajfio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  flave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long, 
It  mail  be  his.    You  mall  clofe  prifoner  reft, 
'Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  Hate.    Come,  bring  away. 

Otb.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I've- done  the  ftate  fome  fervice,  and  they  know't  5 
No  more  of  that.    I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  mail  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me,  as  I  am.    Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  fet  down  ought  in  malice.    Then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well 5 
Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous  j  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex' d  in  th'  extream  ;  of  one  whofe  hand, 
Like  the  bafe  Judean,  \  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;  of  one  whofe  eyes 
Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  faft  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.    Set  you  down  this  K 
And  fay  befides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turbanM  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  ftate, 
I  took  by  th*  throat  the  circumcifed  dog, 
And  fmote  him,  thus.  [Stabs  himfelf, 

Lod.  Oh  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All  that  is  fpoke  is  marrM. 

Oth.  I  kift  thee,  ere  I  kuTd  thee.  No  way  but  this, 
Killing  my  felf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs.  [Dies. 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon  ^ 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

t  Meaning  Hero.i  who  flew  hit  wife  Mari.imnt  whom  he  paflio- 
BStcly  loved. 
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Lod.  Oh  Spartan  f  dog  !  [To  Iago. 

More  fell  than  anguifli,  hunger,  or  the  fea  ! 
Lock  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  5 
This  is  thy  work  j  the  object  poifons  fight,— 
Let  it  be  hid.    Gratiano  keep  the  houfe, 
And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you.   To  you,  Lord  governor, 
Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  helltfh  villain  : 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,  oh  !  inforce  it. 
My  felf  will  ftraight  aboard,  and  to  the  ftate, 
This  heavy  a&,  with  heavy  heart,  relate.  \Exeunt* 

\  The  Dogs  of  Spartan  race  were  reckoned  among  thofe  of  the 
inoii  fierce  aud  fa v age  kind. 
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GLOSSARY 


Explaining 

The  obfclete  and  difficult  Words 
in  the  Plays  of 

S  HAKESP  EAR. 

Note.  That  when  a  Word  is  ufed  but  once,  or  in  a  fcnfe  ivhicb 
is  fingular ;  the  Volume  and  the  Page  are  noted  down,  where 
the  fame  is  to  be  found. 

And  When  a  Word  is  not  properly  Englifh,  but  borrowed from 
a  foreign  Language,  and  not  familiarized  by  Ufe  into  our 
cwn-y  the  original  word  in  fuch  foreign  Language  is  jet 
down. 

A 

TO  ABY,  Vol.i.  105.  to  fuffer  for,  to  pay  dear  for. 
To  ACCITE,  to  call,  to  fummon  or  fend  for. 
Lat.  Accire. 

To  AFFEER,  to  confirm,  to  afcertain :  A  Law-term  ufed 
in  Court-Leets,  and  fignifying  to  confirm  or  fix  by  Per- 
fons  properly  chofen  the  Mul&s  there  impofed  upon  fuch 
as  have  committed  faults  arbitrarily  puniihable,  and 
which  have  no  exprefs  penalty  annexed  to  them  by  any 
Statute.    Fr.  Affcurcr. 

To  AFFIE,  to  affiance,  to  betroth  ;  alfo,  to  confide. 

To  AFFRONT,  to  front,  or  confront,  or  face. 

An  AGLET,  the  Tag  of  a  Lace,  or  of  the  Points  formerly 
ukd  as  Ornaments  in  drefs,  and  which  (for  the  greater 

finery) 
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finery)  were  often  cut  in  the  lhape  of  little  Images.  Fr* 

Aiguillette. 

To  AGNIZE,  Vol.  9.  214.  to  acknowledge,  to  avow, 

Lat.  Agnofcere. 
AGOOD,  Vol.  1.  184.  Much,  a  great  deal. 
An  AIERY,  the  Neft  of  an  Hawk,  and  fometimes  the 

brood  of  Hawks  belonging  to  a  particular  neft. 
ALDER,  of  all.    ALDER-LIEFEST,  deareft  of  all. 
An  ANCIENT,  an  Enfign,  or  Standard-bearer. 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN,  Vol.  1.  255.  a  Man-eater- 

Gr.  Av&pa>7roQ!£yoc* 
An  ANTRE,  Vol.  9.  212.  a  Cave  or  Cavern.  Fr.  Antre, 

Lat.  Antrum, 
To  APPEACH,  Vol.  3.  162.  to  impeach. 
To  APPEAL,  to  accufe. 
APPROOF,  the  fame  as  proof. 

An  ARGOSIE,  a  Ship  5  from  Argo  the  fhip  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

AROINT  thee!  avaunt!  ftand  off!  this  word  feems  to 

come  from  the  Latin  Dii  a-verruncent  I 
ASCAUNCE,  awry. 

An  ASSINEGO,  Vol.  8.   165.  an  Afs-driver  or  Afs- 

keeper.   Ital.  AJinaio. 
ATE',  the  Goddefs  of  Mifchief. 

ATTAINTS,  Vol.  5.  51.  the  fame  as  Taints:  ftains, 
blemifhes,  any  ftrokes  or  touches  of  infection  either  in 
a  natural  or  moral  fenfe.    Fr.  Atteintes, 

To  ATTONE,  to  appeafe,  to  reconcile  5  alfo,  to  be  re- 
conciled, to  agree. 

B 

BACCALA'RE,  Vol.  3.  10 1.  a  felf-conceited  pretending 

Spark.    An  Italian  word. 
To  BAIT,  a  Term  in  Falconry,  when  the  Hawk  fpreads 

and  claps  her  wings. 
BALDRICK,  a  Belt.    Fr.  Baudrier. 
BALE,  Misfortune,  Sorrow. 

BA^Kd, 
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BALK'd,  Vol.  5.  7.  Floated:  from  the  Italian  Vzih 
Valicare. 

BAN-DOGS,  Vol.  6.  21.  Dogs  kept  in  bands,  tied  up. 

To  BANDY,  to  canvafs,  to  difpute,  to  quarrel,  moll  ef- 
pecially  by  retorting  angry  and  provoking  words :  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  ftriking  the  balls  at  Tennis  which 
is  the  primary  fenfe  of  the  word.    Fr.  Bander. 

BAR  BASON,  Vol.  3.  190.  the  Name  of  a  Devil  or  Fiend, 
See  VoL  1.  223. 

BARBED,  fee  UNBARBED. 

BASE,  Country-bafe,  Vol.  8.  311.  a  fport.  ufed  amongft 
Country  people  called  Prifon-bafe,  in  which  fome  purfue 
to  take  others  Prifoners.  And  therefore  "  I  bid  the  bafe" 
Vol.  1.  138.  is  by  ufing  the  language  of  that  fport  to 
fay,   "  my  bufinefs  is  to  take  prifoners.*' 

BASE  COURT,  Vol.  4.  301.  a  back  Yard.  Fr.  /?.  /'  • 
cour. 

BAST  A,  it  fufficeth,  it  is  enough.    An  Italian  word. 
BATED,  abated,  funk. 

A  BATLET,  a  flat  piece  of  Wood,  with  which  Waflier- 
Women  beat  coarfe  Linnen. 

To  BATTEN,  to  feed,  to  pafture. 

BAVEN,  brum  wood,  faggot  wood. 

BAWCOCK,  a  coaxing  term  :  probably  from  the  French 
Bas  cofue, 

BEARNS,  Children. 

BEHESTS  or  HESTS,  Commands. 

A  BERGOMASK-DANCE,  Vol.  1.  126.  a  Dance  after 
the  manner  of  the  Peafants  of  Bergomafco  a  Country  in 
Italy y  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  All  the  buffoons  iu 
Italy  affect  to  imitate  the  ridiculous  jar  gon  of  that  People, 
and  from  thence  it  became  a  Cuftom  to  mimick  alfo 
their  manner  of  dancing. 

BESHREW  !  an  Imprecation,  as  "  befhrew  my  Heart  1" 
ill  betide  my  lit  art  ! 

To  BESMIRCH  or  SMIRCH,  to  befmear,  to  foul,  to 
dirty. 

BESTRAUGHT,  Mad,  diftracled, 
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To  BETEEM,  Vol.  i.  72.  to  yield,  to  deliver.  Spen. 

A  BEVER,  that  part  of  the  Helmet,  which  lets  down  j 
over  the  face,  with  a  grate  of  iron  bars  before  the  Eyes,  j 
Span.  Bam  era. 

To  BEWRAY,  to  difcover,  to  reveal. 

BEZONIAN,  a  beggarly  fcoundrel.    Ital.  Bifognofo. 

A  BIGGEN,  a  Cap  or  Coif  of  Linnen  like  thcfe  worn  by  I 
Children  with  a  ftay  under  the  Chin.    Fr.  Beguin. 

A  BILBERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  fmall  fhrub,  of  a  blue  colour. 

BILBO,  "  like  a  good  Bilbo"  Vol.  1.  243.  a  fword-blads 
of  Bilbo  which  will  bend  almoft  round  in  a  circle  with- 
out breaking. 

BISSON  or  BEESEN,  blear-eyed. 

A  BLANK,  Vol.  4.  97.  a  white  or  mark  to  (hoot  at,  I 
Fr.  Blanc. 

To  BLENCH,  to  boggle  or  turn  afide  with  fear. 
BLENT,  the  fame  as  blended,  mingled. 
To  BOLT  or  BOULT,  to  fift  as  they  do  Meal  thro'  a  : 
fieve. 

To  BOLTER,  as  Blood-bolter  d.  Vol.  8.  116.  to  welter,  , 
to  wallow.    Fr.  Veaultrer.  Lat.  Volutare. 

A  BOMBARD  or  BUMBARD,  Vol.  1.  31.  a  Mortar-  ■ 
piece  or  great  Gun.  Fr.  Bombarde:  but  in  other  places, 
as  Vol.  5.  41.  and  Vol.  6.  357.  the  word  is  ufed  for  a 
drinking  vefiel :  and  there  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  England  a.  kind  of  flagon  without  a  Cover  and  i 
of  the  fame  bignefs  from  top  to  bottom  which  retains 
the  name  of  a  Gun. 

A  BORNE,  a  limit  or  boundary.  Fr.  Borne.  This  hath 
been  falfly  printed  Bourn,  which  fignines  another  thing, 
namely  a  brook  or  ftream  of  water. 

A  BOW,  Vol.  3.  47.  a  Yoke. 

A  BRACH,  The  Italian  word  Bracco,  from  which  this  is  \ 
derived,  is  underftood  to  fignify  any  kind  of  Beagle, 
Hound  or  fetting  Dog :  but  Jo.  Caius,  in  his  book  of  \ 
Britijb  Dogs,  fays  that  with  us  it  moft  properly  belongs 
to  Bitches  of  the  hunting  kind>  and  in  that  fenfe  Shake-  • 
ffear  ufes  it. 

1> 
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To  BRACK,  Vol.  t.  10.  to  fait.    It  is  ftill  ufed  as  an 

adjective  in  Lincolnjhire  and  the  northern  Counties  : 

and  Brackifi  is  retained  in  ufe  every  whete. 
BRAID  or  BREID,  Vol.  3.  201.  hied,  of  a  breed,  of  a 

certain  turn  of  temper  and  conditions  from  the  breed : 

a  Scotch  and  North  Country  Word. 
A  BRAKE,  Vol.  1.  90  and  96.  a  Thicket  or  Cover. 
A  BRIEF,  Vol.  3.  176.  any  Procefs  or  Order  iffuing  from 

the  King.  1 
BROACHED,  Vol.  5.  247.  fpitted,  thruft  through  with 

a  fpit.    Fr.  Brocket. 
A  BROCK  or  BROOCH  or  BROWCH,  an  Ornament  of 

Gold  worn  fometimes  about  the  Neck,  and  fomttiir.es 

about  the  Arm. 
A  BROCK,  Vol.  3.  25S.  a  Badger, 
To  BROOCH,  Vol.  7.  323.  to  adorn. 
BROGUES,  the  Ihoes  cr  pumps  which  are  worn  by  the 

Irijh  Peafants. 

To  BUDGE  cr  BODGE,  Vol.  6.  105.  to  give  way,  to 

ftir,  to  quit  a  place.    Fr.  Bouger. 
A  BURGONET,  Vol.  6.  85.  a  fteel  Cap,  worn  for  the 

defence  of  the  Head  in  battle.    Fr.  Bourguinotte, 
BUSKY  or  BOSKY,  Woody  :  from  the  old  French  word 

Bofc,  of  which  Bofquct  now  in  ufe  is  a  diminutive. 

C 

A  CADE,  Vol.6.  64.  A  Cafk.  iM.Cadus:  al fo  when 
joined  to  the  name  of  any  beaft  it  fignifies  tame,  brought 
up  by  hand. 

CADIS,  Vol.  4.  56.  a  Galloon  or  binding  made  of  Wo;  fted: 
a  French  word. 

CAL1VER,  the  diameter  or  bore  of  a  Gun  :  thence  fome- 
times the  Gun  it  felf.    Fr.  Calibre. 

A  CAUL  AT.  This  word  has  two  fignifications  :  fometimes 
a  fcold  and  fometimes  a  lewd  drab. 

A  CANTLE,  Vol.  5.  46.  a  divifion  or  fegment  of  Land, 
or  other  thing.    Iul.  Cantone.  Fr.  Canton. 
Vol.  IX.  Cc  A 
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A  CANZONET,  Vol.  2.  306.  a  fong,  a  ditty.  Hal. 

Canxonctta. 

CAPPOCHIA,  Vol.  8.  200.  a  Fool.   An  Italian  word. 
A  CARACK,  V0I.2.  105.  a  huge  Ship  of  Burthen,  ufed 

by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.    Ital.  Caracca. 
CARACTS,  Vol.  2.  65.  Chara&ers. 
A  CARKANET,  a  necklace.    Fr.  Car  can. 
A  CARLE,  a  Clown,  a  Churl. 

CARRAT,  the  Weight  which  diflinguifties  thefinenefs  of 
Gold.    Fr.  Carat. 

A  CASK,  Vol.  8.  37.  an  Helmet.  Fr.Cafaue. 

CATAIAN,  Vol.  1.  214.  Cataia  is  a  Country  on  the 
North  of  China  9  which,  in  the  time  of  Qxizm  Elizabeth, 
was  reported  by  the  firft  Voyagers  thither  to  be  rich  in 
Gold  Ore,  and  upon  that  encouragement  many  Perfons 
were  perfuaded  to  adventure  great  fums  of  Money  in 
fitting  out  Ships  thither,  as  for  a  molt  gainful  trade  ; 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  notorious  deceit  and  falfhood : 
hence  Cataian  ftands  for  one  of  no  credit. 

CATLINGS,  Vol.  8.  197.  fmall  firings  for  mufical  In- 
fb-uments  made  of  Cat-gut. 

CAUTEL,  Vol.  9.  102.  an  ill  defigning  Craft  in  order  to 
enmare.  So 

CAUTELOUS,  Vol.  7.  136.  Crafty,  Cunning,  Deceitful. 

So  is  the  French  Cauteleux  always  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe, 

dangeroufly  artificial. 
A  CEARMENT,  Vol.  9.  107.  the  wrapping  of  an  en-  , 

balmed  Body.    Ital.  Ceramento. 
A  CENSER,  Vol.  5.  167.  A  plate  or  dim,  in  which  they 

burnt  Incenfe,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  ufually 

reprefented  in  rude  carving  the  figure  of  fome  Saint. 

Fr.  Encenfuir. 

CH  ARNECO,  Vol.  6.  33.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  cant- 
word  for  fome  flrong  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring 
drunken  Fellows  to  the  Stocks,  fince  in  Spanifh  Cbarnie- 
gos  is  a  term  ufed  for  the  Stocks.  Beaum.  and  Fl.  ufc 
the  fame  word  in  the  Play,  Wit  without  money. 

CHAWV 
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CHAWDRON,  Vol.  8.  214.  a  dim  of  meat  mil  ufed  in 
tlie  northern  parts  of  England,  made  of  the  Entrails  of 
a  Calf. 

A  CHEVRIL,  a  Kid.  Fr.  Chevrcau. 
A  CHEWET,  Vol.  5.  71.  a  Pie  or  Magpie.   Fr.  Chouette 
or  Cheuette. 

A  CHIOPPINE,  Vol.  9.  129.  a  thick  piece  of  cork, 
bound  about  with  Tin  or  Silver,  worn  by  the  Women  in 
Spain  at  the  bottom  of  their  flioes  to  make  them  appear 
taller.    Span.  Cbapin, 

A  CHOUGH  or  CORNISH  CHOUGH,  a  bird,  which 
frequents  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea-fide,  moft  like  to  a  Jack- 
daw, but  bigger. 

CINQUE-PACE,  a  grave  dance  fo  called.    Fr.  Cinque  pas, 

A  CITAL,  Vol.  5.  76.  a  Recital. 

To  CLEPE,  to  call. 

COBLOAF,  Vol.  8.  165.  a  mifhapen  loaf  of  bread,  run 

out  in  the  b:king  into  lumps  and  protuberancies. 
COCKLE,  a  Weed  in  Corn. 
To  COCKLE,  to  fhrink,  to  wrinkle  up. 
A  COCKNEY,  one  born  and  bred  in  the  City,  and  igno- 

ranf  of  all  things  out  of  it. 
COIONE  or  COIN,  a  Corner.    Fr.  Coin. 
COIL,  buttle,  tumult. 
COLLIED,  Vcl.  1.  73.  footy,  black. 
To  COM,  to  learn,  to  know,  to  underftand.  To  con  thanks 

means  the  fame  as  to  give  ti.  anh,  being  to  be  reckoned  a 

particular  phrafe,  and  indeed  a  Gra?cifm,  X*PIV 
,  tTo  CONVENT,  Vol.  3.  294*  to  concur,  to  be  fuitable, 

Lat.  Cowenire. 
To  CONVINCE,  to  overcome,  in  which  fenfe  the  Latin 

word  Connjinco  is  ufed  fometim.es. 
To  CONVIVE,  to  fcaft  together.    Lat.  Convivere. 
COPATAIN,  Vol.  3.  139.  high  raifed,  pointed  1  from 

Coppe,  the  top  or  point  of  any  thing. 
To  COPE,  to  encounter,  alL  Vol.  9.  66.  to  inveft  one's 

feif  with,  as  with  a  Cope  or  Mantle. 
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A  COROLLARY,  Vol  i.  49.  an  over-meafure  in  any 
thing,  or  a  furplus  thrown  in.  Fr.  Corollaire.  Lat.  Co- 
roUarium. 

A  COSIER,  Vol.  3.  249.  a  Botcher  :  from  the  old  French 

Coufer,  to  few. 
To  COURB,  Vol.  9.  157.  to  bend.    Fr.  Courhcr. 
To  COWER, to  fink  or  fquat  down.  Ital.  CovarcYx. Counter. 
To  CRASH,  Vol.  9.  16.  to  be  merry  over :  a  Cram  being 

a  word  ftill  ufed  in  fome  Countries  for  a  merry  bout. 
To  CRAVEN,  Vol.  %.  281.  to  make  recreant  or  cowardly. 
A  CRESSET,  Vol.  5.  44.  a  great  light  fet  upon  a  beacon, 

light-houfe  or  watch-tower  :  from  the  French  word 

Croifette,  a  little  Crofs,  becaufe  the  beacons  anciently 

had  croffes  on  the  top  of  them. 
CRISP,  Vol.  7.  50.  glittering  or  making  things  glitter, 

in  which  fenfe  the  verb  crifparc  in  Latin  is  fometimes 

ufed.    It  alfo  fignifies  curled  from  the  Latin  Crifpus. 
A  CROAN,  Vol.  4.  31.  an  old  toothlefs  Sheep:,  thence 

an  old  Woman. 
CUISSES,  Vol.  5.  63.  Armour  for  the  thighs.  Fr.  Cuif- 

farts. 

A  CULLION,  a  Fool,  a  dull  ftupid  Cuddon.  Ital.  Coglwne. 

A  CUTTLE,  Vol.  5.  117.  in  its  proper  fenfe  is  a  Sea- 
filh,  which  by  throwing  out  a  black  juice  like  Ink  fouls 
the  Water  and  fo  efcapes  the  fimer.  Hence  by  metaphor 
it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  foul-mouth'd  fellow. 

CURFEU,  the  eight  o"  clock  bell.    Fr.  Cowvre  feu, 

D 

To  DAFFE,  to  put  by,  to  turn  afide  with  flight  and  neglecl. 
DANK,  moift,  damp. 

To  DARRAIGN,  Vol.6.  116.  to  range,  or  put  in  order, 

Fr.  Arranger. 
A  DECK  of  Cards,  the  fame  as  a  Pack. 
A  DEEM,  Vol.  8.  204.  a  fuppofition,  a  furmife. 
To  DEFEND,  Vol.  9.  215.  to  forbid.   Fr.  Defendre. 
DEFTLY,  Nimbly,  brifkly.  DEFT,  nimble,  ready,  neat, 

fpruce. 

To 
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to  DERACINATE,  to  eradicate,  to  root  up.  Fr.  Dc- 
racincr. 

DEWBERRIES,  Vol.  i.  95.  ftriclly  and  properly  are  the 
fruit  of  one  of  the  fpecies  of  wild  Bramble  called  the 
creeping  or  the  leflfer  Bramble  :  but  as  they  ftand  here 
among  the  more  delicate  fruits  they  muft  be  underftood 
to  mean  Rafberries  which  are  alfo  of  the  Bramble-kind. 

A  DIBBLE,  an  Instrument  with  which  Gardeners  make 
holes  in  the  Earth. 

To  DIET,  to  limit,  to  controul,  to  rrefcribe  to. 

To  DISCANDY,  to  diffolve,  to  melt,  to  thaw. 

riSMES,  Vol.3.  167.  Tenths:  a  French  word. 

To  DISPERGE,  Vol.  7.315.  tofprinkle,  to  fcatter.  Lat. 
Difpergo, 

To  DOFF,  to  put  off. 

DRAFF,  Vol.  5.  65.  Warn  for  Hogs. 

To  DRUMBLE,  Vol.  1.  235.  to  drone,  to  be  fluggirtn 
Ital.  Dormivliare* 

DULCET,  fweet.    Lat.  DulcU. 

E 

To  EAR,  to  plough  or  till. 
ELD,  eld  times,  alfo,  old  age. 

To  ELFE,  Vol.  4.  126.  to  intangle  hair  in  fo  intricate  a 
manner  that  it  is  not  to  be  unravell'd.  This  the  vulgar 
have  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  Fairies  in  the  nights  : 
and  all  hair  fo  matted  together  hath  had  the  name  of 
Elfe-locks. 

To  EMBALL,  Vol.  6.  305.  to  make  up  into  a  Pack. 
Fr.  Emballer, 

EMBOWELL'D,  Vol.  3.  163.' Emptied. 

To  EMMEW,  Vol.  2.  38.  to  mew  up,  to  coop  up. 

An  EN  CLE,  Vol.  3.  126.  a  Gull,  a  Put,  a  Bubble:  de- 
rived from  the  French  word  Engluery  which  fignifies  to 
catch  with  bird-lime. 

ENGLUTTED,  Vol.  5.  234.  fwallow'd  up.  Fr.  F.ng hut'u 

To  ENMESH,  Vol,  o,  238,  to  intangle  in  the  Melhes  of 
a  Net, 
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To  ENSEAR,  to  fear  up,  to  make  dry. 

To  ENSCONCE,  to  cover  as  with  a  Fort,  to  fecure, 

ENSHIELD,  Vol.2.  32.  fhielded,  proteded. 

ENSTEEPED,  Vol.  9.  221.  lying  under  water. 

To  ENTAME,  Vol.  3.  50.  to  tame,  to  fubdue. 

ESCOTED,  Vol.  9.  127.  penfion'd:  from  the  French 
Efcot,  a  Shot  or  Reckoning. 

EXIGENT,  a  Law-term,  a  Writfued  out  when  the  De- 
fendant is  not  to  be  found,  being  part  of  theProcefs  lead- 
ing to  an  Out-lawry.  Shakefpear  ufes  it  for  any  extre- 
mity. 

EXPEDIENT,  the  fame  as  expeditious.  EXPEDIENCE, 

expedition. 

EXSUFFOLATE,  Vol.  9.  247.  whifper'd,  buzz'd  in  the 

Ears :  from  the  Italian  Verb  Suffolare. 
An  EYAS  or  EYESS,  a  young  Kawk  juft  taken  from  the 

Neft,  not  able  to  prey  for  it  felf.  Fr.  Niais :  for  Eyas- 

mufker,  fee  MUSKET. 
An  EYERY,  an  Hawk's  Neft. 

F 

To  FADE,  to  difappear,  to  vanifh. 

A  FARROW,  Vol.  8.  115.  the  litter  of  a  Sow. 

PARSED  or  FARCED,  fluff  M  out.    Fr.  Farci. 

A  FARTHEL  or  FARDEL,  a  bundle,  a  pack,  a  burthen, 

Ital.  Fardello. 
FAVOUR,  Vol.  4.  148.  Countenance,  Vifage. 
FELL,  fierce,  cruel. 

A  FELL,  a  fkin  or  hide  of  a  beaft.    Fell  of  hair,  Vol.  8. 

133.  is  the  whole  fcalp,  upon  which  the  hair  grows. 
A  FEODARY,  Vol.  2.  33.    One  who  holds  his  Eftate 

under  the  tenure  of  fuit  and  fervice  to  a  fuperior  Lord, 
FEWNESS,  V0I.2.  15.  Rarity. 
A  FITCHEW,  Vol.  4.  162.  a  Polcat. 
A  FLAMEN,  a  Prieft  5  a  Latin  word. 
FLAWS,  fudden  gufts  of  wind.    See  Vol.  5.  148; 
FLECKER'D,  Vol.  9.  33.fpotted,  fpeckled,  nWd  with 

red  fpots.  s 

FLEW'Dj 
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FLEW'D,  Vol.  I.  112.  FLEWS  are  the  large  chaps  of  a 

decp-mouth'd  hound. 
To  FLICKER,  Vol.  4.  124.  to  fmile. 
FLOURIETS,Vol.  1.  no.  young  blofibms,  young  fpring- 

ing  flowers. 
To  FOIN,  to  pufli  in  fencing. 

To  FOREDO,  to  undo,  to  overcome,  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon. 

To  FOREFEND,  to  prevent,  to  forbid. 

To  FORESLOW,  to  delay. 

FORTED,  Vol.  2.  64.  fortified,  fecure. 

FORTIN,  Vol.  5.  28.  a  little  Fort  raifed  to  defend  a 
Camp,  particularly  in  a  fiege  where  the  principal  quar- 
ters are  joined  by  lines  defended  by  Fcrtins  and  Re- 
doubts ;  A  French  word. 

A  FOSSET  or  FAUCET,  a  tap  or  peg  of  a  barrel.  Fr. 
Fauffette. 

FOYSON  or  FOIZON,  Plenty,  efpecially  of  fruits  of  the 

earth.  Fr.  Foifon. 
FRANK'D  UP,  Vol.  6.  194.  mut  up  in  a  Frank,  which 

is  a  Sty  for  feeding  a  Boar. 
A  FRANKLIN,  a  Country  Freeholder. 
To  FRUSH,  Vol.  8.  230.  to  break,  bruife,  or  crufli.  Fr. 

Froijj'er. 

FULHAMS,  Vol.  1.  205,  a  Cant -word  for  falfe  Dice  both 
high  and  low,  taken  probably  from  the  name  of  the  firil 
Inventor  or  the  Place  where  they  were  nrft  made.  The 
word  is  ufed  and  hath  the  fame  fenfe  in  Hudibras,  Part 
2.  Cant.  1.  v.  642.  And  in  Don  !$uixot  fol.  ed.  1687. 
translated  by  Philips,  part  2d  book  3d  chap.  16.  /  am 
no  Paumer,  no  ki$h~and-lQ<w-Fulbam-man,  See  alio 
North's  Examen.  p.  108. 

G 

A  G  AB  ARDINE,  the  coarfe  frock  of  a  Shepherd  or  fisher- 
man or  any  Peafant ;  thence  alfo  any  loofe  Caflbck. 
Tal.  Cavardifift 


GAIN. 
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GAIN-GIVING,  Vol.  9.  190.  the  fame  as  mifgiving,  a 
giving-againft  :  as  gain -faying,  which  is  flill  in  ufe, 
is  faying  againft  or  contradicting. 

A  GALLIMAUFRY,  Vol.  4.  60.  an  hoch-poch  or  bafo 
of  feveral  forts  of  broken  meat,  a  medly.  Fr.  Galimafrie* 

To  G ALLOW,  Vol.  4.  137.  to  fcare,  to  frighten. 

GALLOWS,  Vol.  2.  321.  a  Knave,  one  fit  for  the  Gal- 
lows. Skinner. 

GALLOWGL ASSES,  Vol.  6.  77.  Soldiers  among  the  wiM 

Jrijb,  who  ferve  on  horfeback. 
GARBOILS,  Vol.  7.  254.  difoiders,  tumults,  uproars, 
GARISH,  gaudy,  glaring,  flaunting. 
GASTED,  Vol.  4.  119.  as  aghafted,  frighted,  difmayed. 
A  GAUDE,  a  toy,  a  trifle. 
GEAPv  or  GEER,  fluff. 

A  GECK,  a  bubble  eafily  impos'd  upon.  To  GECK  is  to 
Cheat. 

GERMIN,  the  firft  fprouting  of  feed  or  of  a  branch.  Lat. 

Germen. 

GESTS,  noble  aclions  or  exploits  :  a  word  fo  ufed  by 
Chaucer  and  Spencer.   Lat.  Res  geftez  or  Gefia. 

GESTE,  Vol.  4.  7.  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  feveral  days 
and  ftages  prefix' d  in  the  progreffes  of  our  Kings :  many 
of  them  being  flill  extant  in  the  Herald's  office.  Fr. 
Gifte  or  Gitc. 

A  G1BBE,  any  old  worn-out  ufelefs  Animal. 

GIGLETS  or  GIGLOTS,  Wanton  Women,  Strumpets. 

GIMMAL  or  GIMBALD  or  J YM OLD,  this  word  Skinner 
interprets  only  as  applied  to  a  ring  confirming  of  two  or 
more  rounds,  and  thence  derives  it  from  the  French  GV- 
Tneau  and  the  Latin  Gemellus  :  a  Jymold  bitt  therefore, 
Vol.  5.  231.  may  well  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  from  the 
little  rings  often  annex'd  to  bitts  to  play  in  the  horfe's 
mouth  5  but  Gimmah,  Vol.  5.  269.  carries  a  more  gene- 
ral fignification,  fuch  as  the  word  Gim-cracks  has  now? 
vix.  fome  little  quaint  devices  or  pieces  of  Machinery. 

A  GLAIVE,  a  cutting  Sword,  a  Cimeterre  5  ufed  alfo  by 
Sptnccr  ;  a  French  word, 
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To  GLEEK,  to  joke,  jeer  or  feoff. 
To  CLOSE,  to  flatter,  to  collogue. 
To  GLOSS,  Vol.  5.  181,  to  interpret,  to  comment  upon, 

Fr.  Glofer. 
GODILD  you  !  God  fliield  you  ! 

GOSSOMER  or  GOSSAMOUR,  the  long  white  cobwebs 
which  fly  in  the  Air  in  calm  funny  weather,  efpecially 
about  the  time  of  Autumn. 

GOUJERES,  the  French  difeafe  (lues  venerea)  from  the 
French  word  Gouje>  which  fignifies  a  common  Camp- 
Trull,  as  Goujer  fignifies  a  man  who  deals  with  fuch  Pro- 
ititutes.  Thefe  words  Gouje  and  Goujer  being  ufed  as 
common  terms  of  reproach  among  the  vulgar,and  becaufe 
that  loathfome  difeafe  was  firfl  brought  from  the  fiege  of 
Naples  about  the  Year  1495,  by  the  French  Army  and 
the  Women  who  followed  it,  and  was  by  themdifperfed 
over  all  Europe,  therefore  the  firft  name  it  got  among  us 
was  the  Goujeres  5  the  difeafe  of  the  Gouje 's. 

GOURD,  Vol.  1.  205.  a  large  fruit  fo  called,  which  is 
often  fcoop'd  hollow  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  and 
carrying  wine  and  other  liquors  :  from  thence  any  lea- 
thern bottle  grew  to  be  called  by  the  fame  name,  and 
fo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer. 

GOUTS,  Vol.  8.  91.  Drops.  Fr.  Gouttes. 

GRATULATE,  Vol.  2.  79.  Fit  for  Gratulation. 

GRICE  or  GRiSE,  or  GR1ECE,  or  GREEZE,  Steps, 
Stairs.   Fr.  Grez, 

GRIMALKIN,  a  name  given  to  a  Cat. 

GRIME,  dirt,  filth. 

A  GROUNDLING,  Vol.  9.  139.  a  fiih  which  keeps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water :  Hence  one  of  the  low  vulgar. 

GUARDE,  the  hem  or  welt  of  a  garment :  alfo,  any 
lace  or  galloon  upon  the  feam^  or  borders  of  it.  To 
GUARD,  to  lace  over,  to  adorn, 

GUERDON,  Reward  :  an  old  French  word  now  difufed. 

GYVES,  Shackles. 


To 
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H 

To  HACK,  Vol.  i.  2ii,  to  hackney,  to  turn  Haekney 

or  Proftitute. 
An  HAGGARD,  Vol.  2.  161.  a  wild  Hawk. 
To  HARP,  Vol.  8.  115.  to  feize,  to  lay  hold  of.  Fr. 

Harper, 

HARPER,  Vol.  8.  113.  a  name  given  by  the  Witches  to 

fome  of  their  mifchievous  Imps. 
To  HARRY,  Vol.  7.  288.  to  hare,  to  ruffle.    Fr.  Barer. 
To  HATCH,  Vol.  8.  155.  a  term  in  drawing,  to  made 

off  and  nnifh  with  the  fine  ftrokes  of  a  Pen. 
A  HAVING  (a  fubftantive)  is  very  frequently  ufed  for  a 

pofTefrion  in  any  thing. 
HEFTS,  Vol.  4.  21.  the  fame  as  Hearings, 
HELMED,  Vol.  2.  46.  guided,  conducted, 
A  HENCHMAN,  Vcl.  1.  82.  a  Page. 
To  HEND,  to  feize,  to  lay  hold  of :  alfo,  to  hem  in,  to 

furround. 
KESTS  or  BEHESTS,  Commands. 
H1GKT,  named  or  called  :  or,  is  named  or  called. 
HILDING  or  H1NDERL1NG,  bafe,  degenerate,  fet  at 

nought. 

To  HOCKLE,  to  hamftring,  to  cut  the  finews  about  the 

ham  or  hough. 
HOLDING  fometimes  fignirles  the  burthen  or  chorus  of 

a  fong. 

HOLLIDAM,  Vol.  3.  144.  holy  dame,  blefied  Lady. 
HOSE,  Vol.  2.  308,  Breeches.   Fr.  Cbaujfcs,  or  llaut  <k 
cbaujfes. 

To  HULL,  Vol.  6.  313.  to  float,  to  drive  to  and  fro 
upon  the  water  without  Sails  or  Rudder. 

To  HURTLE,  to  fkirmifh,  to  clam,  to  run  againft  any 
thing,  to  jufile,  to  meet  in  fhock  and  encounter.  Fr, 
Heurter.  Ital.  Urtare, 

An  HYEN,  Vol.  3.  56.  or  HYENA,  an  Animal  of  which 
many  wonderful  things  are  told,  among  which  one  is, 
that  it  can  imitate  the  voice  and  laughter  of  Men. 

JESSES, 
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JESSES,  a  term  in  falconry  :  (hort  ftraps  of  leather  tied 
about  the  legs  of  an  Hawk,  with  which  fhe  is  held  on 
the  fift. 

1MBOST,  Vol.  3.  195.  a  hunting  term  5  when  a  Deer  is 
hard  run  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  faid  to  be  imboji, 
A  Dog  alfo  when  he  is  ftrained  with  hard  running  (efpe- 
cially  upon  hard  ground)  will  have  his  knees  fwell'd, 
and  then  he  is  faid  to  be  imboji :  from  the  French  word 
Bojfe  which  fignifies  a  tumour. 

IMPORTANCE,  Vol.  3.  294.  the  fame  as  Importunity. 
IMPORTANT,  the  fame  as  Importunate. 

An  INDIGEST,  Vol.  4.  2j;o.  a  Chaos,  (rudis  indigejlaqus 
moles.) 

INDUCTION,  Vol.  5.  53.  the  fame  as  introduction  % 

alfo,  inducement. 
to  INHERIT,  Vol.  4.  257,  to  pofiefs.   It  has  the  fame 

fenfe  in  other  places. 
To  1NSCONCE,  Vol.  i.  234^0  cover  as  with  a  fort,  to 

fecure. 

INTRENCHANT,  Vol.  8.  136.  incroaching.  The  fa* 
trenchant  air  means  the  air  which  fuddenly  incroaches 
and  clofes  upon  the  fpace  left  by  any  body  which  had 
pafs'd  through  it. 

JYMOLD,  fee  GIMMAL. 

K 

KAM,  "  Clean  kam."  Vol.  7.  125.  crooked,  athwart, 
awry,  crofs  from  the  purpofe.  Ital.  a-febembo.  Clean 
kam  is  by  vulgar  pronunciation  brought  to  kim-kam. 

To  KEEL,  Vol.  2.  345.  feems  here  to  mean  to  drink  fo 
deep  as  to  turn  up  the  bottom  of  the  pot  5  like  turning 
up  the  keel  of  a  (hip. 

A  KERN,  an  Irijh  Boor. 

A  KESTREL,  Vol.  3.  233.  a  little  kind  of  baftard  hawk. 
A  &ETCH,  a  tub,  a  calk.  Fr.  Caw. 


KICK- 
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KICKSY-WICKSY,  Vol.  3.  179.  a  made  word  in  ri- 
dicule and  difdain  of  a  Wife. 

KINDLED,  Vol.  3.  43.  to  kindle  is  the  word  for  rabbits 
bringing  forth  their  Young. 

A  KIRTLE',  a  woman's  gown. 

L 

LABRA,  Vol.  if  199.  a  lip  5  an  Italian  word. 

To  LAND-DAMM,  Vol.  4.  24.  probably  this  was  a 
coarfe  expreffion  in  the  cant-ftrain  formerly  in  com- 
mon ufe  but  fince  laid  afide  and  forgotten,  which  meant 
the  taking  away  a  mans  life.  For  Land  or  Lant  is  an  old 
word  for  Urine,  and  to  Itop  the  common  pafiages  and 
functions  of  Nature  is  to  kill. 

LATTEN,  Vol.  1.  199.  a  fa&itious  metal.  Fr.  Letan 
ou  Lai  ton. 

LAUND,  the  fame  as  Lawn,  a  plain  extended  between 

woods.    Fr.  Lande. 
LAVOLTA,  an  old  dance,  in  which  was  mucjh  turning, 

and  much  capering.    Fr.  La  volte. 
A  LEASH,  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  Falconer  holds  his 

Hawk  or  a  Courfer  leads  his  Greyhound,    ltal.  Lacxe* 
To  LECH,  Vol.  1.  97.  to  lick  over.  Fr.  Lecher. 
To  LEECH,  to  cure.    A  LEECH,  a  Phyfician. 
LEER,  or  LEAR,  Earth,  Mold, 

A  LEMAN,  a  fweet-heart,  a  gallant,  or  a  miftrefs.  Fr, 

Vaimar.ty  Uaimante. 
A  LIBBARD,  Vol.  2.  336.  a  Leopard. 
LIEF,  dear,  beloved. 

A  LINSTOCK,  a  ftaff  of  wood  with  a  match  at  the  end 
of  it  ufed  by  Gunners  in  firing  Cannon. 

LH  HER,  Vol.  5.  319.  foft,  mild. 

A  LOB,  Vol.  1.  79.  a  lubber,  a  looby. 

LOCKRAM,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linnen. 

LOGGATS,  Vol.  9.  180.  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or 
game,  which  is  one  among  the  unlawful  games  enu- 
merated in  the  Stat.  33,  H.  8.  It  is  the  fame  which  is 
now  called  Kittle-pins,  in  which  Boys  often  make  ufe 

ef 
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cf  bones  jnftead  of  wooden  pins,  throwing  at  them 

with  another  bone  inftead  of  bowling. 
LOZELL,  a  lazy  lubber. 
A  LUCE,  Vol.  i.  195.  a  Pike  or  Jack. 
LUNES,  fits  of  Lunacy  or  frenzy,  mad  freaks.  The  French 

fay  of  a  Man  who  is  but  fantaftical  and  whimflcal,  //  a 
\    des  lunes, 

LUSH,  Vol.  1.  22.  of  a  dark  deep  full  Colour,  oppofite  to 

pale  and  faint.    Fr.  Loufcbe. 
IUSTiCK,  Vol.  3.  172.  lufty:  a  Dutch  word. 
LUSTROUS,  Vol.  3.  165.  full  of  luftre. 
I,YM,  Vol.  4.  146.  a  lime-hound  :  J.  Cain  derives  the 

name  from  Lyetrtme,  which  is  an  old  word  fignifyinga 

ftrap  or  thong  with  which  Dogs  are  led. 

M 

MAIL'DjVol.  6.  35.  cloath'd  or  cover' d  as  with  armour. 

MALICHO,  Vol.  9.  143.  a  wicked  ac%  a  piece  of  ini- 
quity.   Span.  Malhecho. 

To  MAMMER,  Vol.  9.  243.  to  hefifate,  to  ftand  in  fuf- 
pence.  The  word  often  occurs  in  old  Englijb  writings, 
and  probably  takes  its  original  from  the  French  AT  amour  p 
which  men  were  apt  often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not 
prepared  to  give  a  direct  anfwer. 

A  MAMMET,  a  puppet,  a  figure  drefs'd  up. 

MAMMUCCIO,  Vol.  2.  301.  the  fame  as  MAMMET, 
Ital.  Mammuccia. 

MANOUR  or  MAINOUR  or  M  AYNOUR,  an  old  Law- 
term,  (from  the  French  mainover  or  mauler,  Lat.  manu 
tratlare)  fignifies  the  thing  which  a  thief  takes  away  or 
fteals  :  and  to  be  taken  with  the  mmmur  or  mainour  is  to 
be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolen  about  him  or  doing  an 
unlawful  ail,  flagrante  deli  So  t  or  as  we  fay,  in  the fa&9 
The  exprerTion  is  much  ufed  in  the  Foreft  Laws.  See 
Manivood"  %  Edition  in  quarto  1665.  p.  292.  where  it  is 
fpeH  manner. 

MAPPERY,Voi.S.  159.  the  art  of  planning  anddefigning. 
Vol,  IX,  D  d  T© 
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To  MATE,  Vol.  8.  129.  to  confound,  to  overcome,  to 

fubdue.  Spen. 

A  MAUKIN  or  MALKIN,  a  kind  of  Mop  made  of  clouts 
for  the  ufe  01  fweeping  Ovens  5  thence  a  frightful  figure 
of  clouts  drefs'd  up  :  thence  a  dirty  wench. 

A  MAZZARD,  Vol.  9.  180.  a  jaw.    Fr.  Mafcboire. 

A  MEACOCK,Vol.  3. 107.  an  uxorious  or  effeminate  man. 

MEED  moll  frequently  flands  for  Reward :  but  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  fof  Merit :  as  Vol.  6.  157.  and  Vol.  7.  13, 
See  alfo  Minjhcw. 

MEERED,  Vol.  7.  301.  relating  to  a  boundary  5  MEER 
being  a  boundary  or  mark  of  divifion. 

A  MEINV,  Vol.  4.  127.  a  retinue,  domeftick  fervants. 
Fr.  Mefnie. 

To  MELL,  Vol.  3.  207.  to  mix,  to  mingle.   Fr.  Meier. 
MEPHOSTOPHILUS,  the  name  of  an  infernal  Spirit  in  | 

the  old  fabulous  hiftory  of  Dr.  Faujius. 
A  MICHER,  Vol.  5.  40.  a  lazy  loiterer,  who  fculks 

about  in  corners  and  by-places  and  keeps  out  of  fight ; 

a  hedge -creeper. 
MICHING,  Vol.  9.  143,  fecrefc,  covered,  lying  hid. 
A  MINNOW,  the  fmallefl  of  fifhes. 
MISPRISED,  fometimes  it  fignifies  miftaken,  from  the 

French  verb  mefprendre :  fometimes  undervalued  or  dif- 

dained,  from  the  French  verb  meprifer, 
A  MISPRISION,  a  miflake. 
MODERN,  common,  ordinary,  vulgar. 
A  MOLDWARP,  a  mole. 

A  MOME,  Vol.  2.  99.  a  dull  flupid  blockhead,  a  flock, 
apod.  This  owes  its  original  to  the  French  word  Mo^ 
men,  which  fignifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  mafquerade, 
the  cuflom  and  rule  of  which  is,  that  a  flric"l  filence  is 
to  be  obferved  :  whatever  fum  one  flakes,  another  co- 
vers, but  not  a  word  is  to  be  fpoken :  from  hence  alfo 
comes  our  word  Mum  !  for  filence. 

MVhVD,  Vol.  7.  146.  foften'd  and  difpirited  as  Wine 
is  when  burnt  and  fweeten'd.   Lat.  Mollitm* 


A 
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A  MUMMER,  Vol.  7.  97.  a  Malker.  MUMMERlE, 

Mafquerading.    Fr.  Momerie. 
A  MURE,  Vol.  1.  122.  and  Vol.  5.  150.  a  Wall.  Lat. 

Murus, 

MURK,  Darknefs.    MURKY,  dark. 

A  MUSKET,  a  male  hawk  of  a  fmall  kind,  the  female  of 
which  is  the  fparrow-hawk ;  fo  that  Eyas-Mu/ket, 
Vol.  1.  232.  is  a  young  unfiedgM  male  Hawk  of  that 
kind.  Fr.  Moucklr. 

A  MUSS,  Vol.  7.  303.  a  fcramble. 

N 

NAYWARD,  "totrT  nayward,"  Vol.  4.  22.  to  the 

fide  of  denial,  towards  the  faying  Nay. 
A  NAY-WORD,  Vol.  3.  250.  the  fame  as  By-word  :  a 

word  of  contempt  5  alfo  a  word  fecretly  agreed  upon, 

as  among  fcldiers,  for  the  diftinguiihingfriends  fromfoes. 
A  NEAFE"  or  NEIFE  or  NEIVE,  a  fift. 
A  NEB,  Vol.  4.  12.  the  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. 
NICK,  Vol.  1.  176.  Jeft,  Mockery.   Thence  the  word 

Nick-name  from  the  Brit.  Niq.  fee  Diclion.  de  Trt- 

*voux. 

A  NOLE,  Vol  1.  96.  a  Noddle. 

O 

OEILTADS,  Vol.  4.  153.  Glances.    Fr.  Oeillades, 

An  OPAL,  Vol.  3.  254.  a  precious  ftone  reflecting  almoft 
all  colours.  Fr.  Opile.  Lat.  Opalus.  \ 

OPvGILLOUS,  Vol.  8.  (Prol.  to  Tr.  and  Crejf. )  Proud. 
Fr.  Qrqueilleux. 

ORTS,  fcraps,  fragments,  leavings. 

OSPREY,  Vol.  7.  152.  the  Sea-Eagle,  of  which  it  is  re- 
ported, that  when  he  hovers  in  the  Air,  all  the  filh  in 
the  water  underneath  turn  up  their  bellies  and  lye  flili 
for  him  to  feize  which  he  pleifes.  One  of  the  names 
of  this  bird  is  Ojjifraga,  from  which  by  corruption  is 
deduced  Ofprcy.  See  Gefner,  and  William  Turner.  The 
Name  in  Pliny  is  Ha/iaetos. 
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An  CSTENT,  a  (hew,  an  outward  appearance.  Lar. 
Ofientus. 

To  OVER  WEEN,  to  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any  thing 
in  thought :  efptcially  in  the  opinion  of  a  man's  felf. 

OUPHE,  the  fame  as  Elfe,  from  which  it  is  a  Corrup- 
tion, a  Fairy,  a  Hobgoblin. 

OUPHEN,  Elnih,  cf  fairy-kind. 

An  OUZLE,  a  blackbird. 

OWCHES,  Vol.  5.  115.  BofTes  or  Buttons  of  Gold.  The 
word  ismentionM  in  an  old  Statute  of  Hen.  8.  made  againft 
excefs  in  apparel,  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  Chaucer  and  Spencer. 

To  OWE  is  very  frequently  ufed  for,  PoiTefs  :  to  be  the 
Owner  of :  efpecially  where  the  Author  would  imply 
an  abfolute  right  or  property  in  the  thing  poflefs'd. 

P 

A  PADDOCK,  a  toad. 

PALABRAS,  V0I.2.  173.  o' my  word.  Span.  Do  Pa- 
tsiora.   Pccas  Palabras.  Vol.  3.  77.  few  words. 

A  PALLIAMENT,  Vol.  8.  10.  a  Robe.  Ital.  Paliamento. 

A  PANTALOON,  Vol  3.  33.  a  man's  garment  antiently 
worn,  in  which  the  breeches  and  ftockings  were  all  of 
a  piece.    Fr.  Pantalon. 

A  PANTLER,  the  officer  in  a  great  family  who  keeps 
the  bread.    Fr.  Panetitr. 

To  PARAGON,  to  compare.  Fr.  Paragonner :  alfo,  to 
equal,  Vol.  9.  221.  t 

A  PARAGON,  a  compleat  Model  or  Pattern. 

A  PAR  AT  OR,  the  fame  as  A.pparator  or  Apparitor  :  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  Spiritual  Courts,  who  carries 
fummons  and  ferves  procefles. 

To  PARGET,  Vol.  7.  332.  to  daub  or  plaifter  over. 

PARTLET,  Vol.  4.  30.  a  name  given  to  a  Hen  :  the 
original  fignification  being  a  ruff  or  band  or  covering 
for  the  Neck. 

A  PASH,  Vol.  4.  10.  a  kifs.  Span.  Paz.  La  pax  de 
Judas  is  a  phrafe  with  the  Spaniards,  by  which  they 

exprefs  treachery. 

To 
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To  PASH,  to  da/h. 

A  PELT,  a  Skin  or  Hide.    Lat.  Pel/is. 

PELTING,  (a  pelting  Village,  a  pelting  Farm)  has  -the 
fame  fenfe  as  beggarly.  There  is  a  rot  among  Sheep, 
particularly  called  the  Pelt* rot ;  which  is,  when  the  Sheep 
from  poverty  and  ill  keeping  firfl  lofe  their  wool  and 
then  die. 

PERDY,  Vol.  4.  i*8,  an  oath.    Fr.  par  Dieu. 

PERIAPTS,  Vol  5.  324.  Amulets  :  charms  worn  as  pre- 
fervatives  againft  dife;\fes  or  mifchief.  Gr.  <argid7rro»9 
pro  amulet 0  appe?ido,  Steph.  1 

A  PET,  a  lamb  taken  into  theHoufe,  and  brought  up  by 
hand  ;  a  Cade-lamb. 

A  PETAR,  Vol.  9.  159.  a  kind  of  little  Cannon  filled 
with  powder,  andufed  for  the  breaking  down  the  gates 
of  a  town,  and  for  countermining.  Fr.  Petard* 

PICKED,  (harp,  fmart.    Fr.  Pique. 

PIGHT,  pitch'd,  placed,  fixed. 

A  PILCHER,  Vol.  9.  46.  a  furr'd  gown  or  cafe,  any 

thing  lined  with  furr. 
PIN,  Vol.  4.  142.  a  horny  induration  of  the  membranes 

of  the  Eye. 

A  PIX,  Vol.  5.  213.  a  little  cheft  or  box  wherein  the 
confecrated  Hoft  is  kept  in  Roman-Catholick -Coun- 
tries.   Lat.  Pixis. 

PLANCHED  GATE,  Vol.  2.  50.  a  Gate  of  boards. 

To  PLASH,  Vol.  1.  7.  to  reduce  into  order  the  largeft  and 
moft  riotous  plants  in  a  hedge  by  cutting  deep  into  their 
bodies  to  make  them  bend  down,  and  then  inter-weaving 
them  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  hedge.  The  original 
and  true  word  is  toPleach  by  vulgar  ufe  pronouncedPA//^ 
To  PLEACH,  to  twift  together,  to  interweave. 

POINT-DEVICE,  Vol. 3.  44.  exa&  to  the  greateft  nicety. 
Fr.  Apontis  devife's :  the  expreflion  is  ufed  by  Chaucer. 

POLLED,  Vol.  7.  145.  (haven. 

POMANDER,  Vol.  4.  68.  a  little  round  ball  of  Per- 
fumes.   Fr.  Pomme  dyAmbre, 
POM  WATER,  Vol,  2.  302.  a  very  large  apple, 
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A  PRECISIAN,  Vol.  i.  210.  one  who  profefles  great 
(aridity,  a  ghoftly  father,  a  fpiritual  guide. 

PRIME,  Vol.  9.  253.  prompt ;  from  the  Celtique  or 
Eritilh  Prim. 

PRIMERO,  a  game  at  Cards.    Span.  Primera. 

A  PRISER,  Vol.  3.  22.  a  Prize-fighter. 

PROF  ACE,  Vol.  5.  164.  much  good  may  do  you  !  Jtal. 
Trofaccia. 

To  PROPEND,  Vol.  8.  172.  to  lean  more,  to  incline 
more  favourably.    Lat .  Propendeo. 

PROPERTIES,  a  term  much  ufed  at  the  Playhoufes  for 
the  habits  and  implements  neceiTary  for  the  represen- 
tation 5  and  they  who  furnifh  them  are  called  Property- 
Men.  This  teems  to  have  arifen  from  that  fenfe  of 
the  word  Property,  which  fignifies  a  Blind,  a  Tool,  a 
Stalking-Kcrfe. 

A  PUTTOCK;  a  Kite. 

A  QTJAB,  Vol.  9.  266.  a  Gudgeon,  (Gobio  capitatus. 
Skin.)  and  a  gudgeon  is  often  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe 
for  a  foft  eafy  fool  ready  to  fwallow  any  bait  laid  for  him. 

To  QUAIL,  to  droop,  to  languifh,  to  faint. 

QUATCH,  Vol.  3.  370.  fquat  or  fiat. 

QUEAZY,  Vol.  4.  117.  fickim,  naufeating. 

A  QUELL,  Vol.  S.  89.  a  murderous  conquer!.  In  the 
common  acceptation  to  quell  fignifies  tofubdueany  way, 
but  it  comes  from  a  Saxon  word,  which  fignifies  to  kill. 

A  QUERN,  a  churn  5  alfo  a  mill. 

QUESTS,  Vol.  4.  T56.  lamentations,    Lat.  Queftus. 

A  QUEST  ANT  or  QUESTER,  one  who  goes  in  quell  of 
any  thing. 

QUILL,  ( "deliver  our  Applications  in  quill,'5  Vol  6.  15.) 
this  may  be  fupppfed  to  have  been  a  Phrafe  formerly  in 
life,  and  the  fame  v/ith  the  French  en  quille,  which  is 
faidof  a  man, when  he  Hands  upright  upon  his  feet  with- 
out (lining  from  the  place.  The  proper  fenfe  of  %j  He 
%  ft  iuh  i»  &  Nine-Fin;  and  in  iome  paiU  of  Emjarfi 

Nine- 
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Nine-Pins  are  Hill  call'd  Cay  Is,  which  word  is  ufed  in 
the  Statute  33  Hen.  8.  c.9.  i^////*  in  the  old  Britijb 
language  alio  fignifies  any  piece  of  wood  fet  upright. 

QUILLETS,  quibbles,  querks,  fubtleties. 

QUIPS,  Vol.  1.   174.  gibes,  flouts. 

A  QUINTAIN,  Vol.  3.  15.  a  port,  or  the  figure  of  a 
Man  fet  up  in  Wood  for  the  purpofe  of  military  exer- 
cifcs,  throwing  darts,  breaking  lances,  or  running  a 
tilt  againft  it.    Fr.  ^uintaine. 

To  QU OTE,  to  imderftandjto  interpret,  to  rate,,  to  eftimate, 

R 

RABATO,  Vol.  2.  170.  an  ornament  for  the  Neck,  a 
collar-band,  or  kind  of  rufF.  Fr.  Rabat.  Menace  faith 
it  comes  from  rabattre  to  put  back,  becaufe  it  was  at 
iirft  nothing  but  the  collar  of  the  fhirt  or  Ihift  turn'd 
back  towards  the  moulders. 

The  RACK,  Vol  7.  318,  and  Vol.  9.  131.  the  courfe 
or  driving  of  the  Clouds. 

RATED,  blotted,  flained,  fouled :  the  fame  as  Beraied, 
which  is  the  term  more  known  of  late  days.  Fr.  Ray/. 

RAUGHT,  the  fame  as  reached. 

To  RAVIN,  to  match  or  devour  greedily. 

A  RAZE  of  ginger,  Vol.  5.  22.  this  is  the  Indian  word 
for  a  bale,  and  mult  be  diftir.guifh'd  from  Race,  which 
fignifies  a  lingle  root  of  ginger. 

REAR -MICE  or  RERE-MICE,  bats. 

A  RECREATE,  Vol.  2.  139.  a  particular  lerTon  upon 
the  horn  to  call  dogs  back  from  the  fcent ;  from  the 
old  French  word  Rccct,  which  was  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  Retraite. 

RECHLESS  or  RECKLESS,  regardlefs,  negligent. 

To  RECK,  to  regard,  to  care. 

REECHY  or  REEKY,  fmoaky  or  foiled  with  fmoak  ; 

thence  alfo  fvveaty  or  filthy  with  fweat. 
REED,  Let!  on,  doctrine,  counfel. 
REGUERDON,  Vol.  5.  293.  Recompence. 
To  RF.NEUEj  Vol,  4,  132,  to  renounce.  Span  Renr^ar. 

RIBAULD, 
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RIBAULD,  debauch'd,  abandonM,  proftituted.    Fr.  Ri- 

baud. 

RIBI,  Vol.  5.  32.  drink  away  !  Italian.  The  impe- 
rative mood  of  Riberc  which  is  the  fame  as  Ribe'vere, 
to  drink  again. 

RIGGISH,  wanton. 

RIGOL,  Vol.  5.  152.  a  circle:  from  the  Ital.  Rig^lo, 

which  fignifles  a  little  round  wheel  or  trundle. 
ROISTING,  Vol.  8.  172.  bluftering,  fwaggering. 
A  ROOD,  a  Crofs. 

A  ROWSE,  Vol.  9.  98.  the  fame  as  a  Carowfe. 
ROYNISH,  mangy,  fcabby.    Fr.  Rogneux. 
A  RUDDOCK,  Vol.  8.  322.  a  robin  red  breaft. 
RUDESBY,  Vol.  3.  279.  rude  companion,  rude  fellow! 
A  RUNNION,  or  RONYON,  a  fcabby  or  a  mangy  man 

or  woman.    Fr.  Rogneux  and  Rogneufe. 
RUTH,  Pity,  companion. 

S 

S ACRING -BELL,  Vol.  6.  329.  the  little  bell,  which  it 
rung  in  the  proceflion  of  the  Hofl  to  give  notice  of  its 
approach,  or  to  call  to  fome  holy  office.  From  the 
French  word  Sacrer,  to  confecrate  or  dedicate  to  the 
fervice  of  God. 

SAD  is  frequently  ufed  for  grave,  fober,  ferious. 

To  SAGG  is  (properly)  to  fink  on  one  fide  as  weights  do 
when  they  are  not  balanced  by  equal  weights  on  the 
other. 

A  SALLET  or  SALADE,  Vol.  6.  78.  a. helmet.  Span. 

Celada.    Fr.  Salade, 
SALTIER,  Vol.  4.  59.  a  term  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the 

Ordinaries  in  form  of  St.  Andrew's  crofs 
SANDED,  Vol.i.  112.  of  a  fandy  colour,  which  is  one 

of  the  colours  belonging  to  a  true  blood-hound. 
SAN  DOMINGO,  Vol.  5.  165.    St.  Dominick.  Span* 
SANS,  without,  a  French  word. 
A  SAW,  a  wife  faying,  a  proverb. 
''SAY,  Vol.  4,  j 75,  Effay.    Fr.  EJfaU 

To 
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SCAN,  to  canvafs,  to  examine,  to  weigh  and  con- 
fider  well  any  bufmefs. 

SCARFED,  Vol.  2.  226.  pieced  cr  jointed  clofe  toge- 
ther j  a  term  ufed  by  the  Ship-builder  s. 

SCATH,  harm,  mifchief.    SCATHFUL,  mifchievous. 

A  SCONCE,  a  fort,  a  fortrefs  j  alfo,  a  man's  head. 

To  SCOTCH,  to  hack,  to  bruife,  to  crufli.  Ital  Sbiac- 
ciare. 

SCROYLES,  Vol.  4.  200.  the  difeafe  call'd  the  King's 
evil.  Fr.  Efcroiielles  5  here  given  as  a  name  of  con- 
tempt and  abufe  to  the  men  of  Anglers  5  as  we  fome- 
times  fcurriloufly  call  men  Scabs. 

To  SCUTCH,  Vol.  5.  134.  to  fwitch,  to  whip,  to 
fcourge.    Ital.  Scuticare. 

SEAM,  Vol  3.  177.  Tallow,  Fat. 

A  SEA-MALL,  Vol  1.  35.  a  kind  of  Gull,  a  bird 
haunting  the  fea-coafts. 

To  SEEL,  Vol.  8.  105.  a  term  in  falconry,  to  run  a  filk 
through  the  eyt-lidsof  a  young  hawk,  and  to  draw  them 
near  together  in  order  to  make  the  hawk  bear  a  hood. 

SESSA  or  SESSEY,  Peace,  be  quiet.    Lat.  Cejj'a. 

A  SHARD,  Vol.  7.  285.  a  tile  or  broken  piece  of  a  tile  : 
thence  figuratively  a  fcale  or  (hell  upon  the  back  of  any 
Creature.  The  Shard-bom  Beetle  means  the  Beetle  that 
is  born  up  by  wings  hard  and  glazed  like  a  Pot-fheard. 

SHARDED*  fcaled. 

To  SHARK  UP,  Vol.  9.  92.  to  pick  up  in  a  thievifh 

manner.  Fr.  Cherchcr, 
SHEEN,  clear,  bright  j  alfo  brightnefs,  luflre  :  ufed  in 

both  fenfes  by  Spencer. 
To  SHEND,  to  blame,  to  reprove,  to  difgrace,  to  evil- 

in  treat. 

A  SMIVE,  Vol.  8.  21.  a  nice. 

A  SHOWGHE,  Vol.  1.  102.  a  rough -coated  dog,  a  fhock. 
SHRIFT,  confeffion.    To  SHRIVE,  to  confefs. 
A  SIEGE,  a  feat:  alfo,  Vol.  x.  32.  the  fundament  of  a 
man,  in  which  fenfe  the  French  often  ufe  it?  Mai  au 
Jiegc  1  uric  fifluk  a'u  flcge* 

SIZES, 
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SIZES,  Vol.  4.  131.  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer  or 
other  victuals,  which  in  publick  focieties  are  fet  down 
to  the  account  of  particular  perfons  :  a  word  ftill  ufed 
in  the  Colleges  of  the  Univerfities. 

SIZED,  Vol.  9.  130.  bedawbed  as  with  Size,  which  is  a 
glewim  compofition  ufed  by  painters.    Ital.  Si/a. 

To  SKIRR,  to  fcour  about  a  country. 

SLEADED  or  SLEDED,  Vol.  9.  91.  carried  on  a  fled  or 
fledge. 

SLOP,  wide-kneeM  breeches. 

SLOUGH,  an  hu(k,  an  outward  fkin. 

SMIRCH'D,  Vol.  2.  169.  fmeared,  daubed,  dirtied. 

To  SNEAP,  to  check,  to  fnub,  rebuke. 

SOOTH,  true  or  truth  :  alfo,  Vol.  4.  300.  Adulation 

in  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  to  footh. 
To  SOWLE,  Vol  7.  145.  to  lug  or  pull. 
A  SOWTER,  Vol,  3.  258.  a  Cobler.   Lat.  Sutor.  In 

this  pafTage  it  is  intended  as  the  name  of  a  Dog. 
To  SPEER,  Vol.  8.  Prol.  to  Tr.  and  Crejf.  to  bolt,  to 

barricado,  or  any  ways  faften. 
SPLEEN  is  often  ufed  for  a  fudden  ftart,  a  hafty  motion, 

a  momentary  quicknefs. 
A  SPRAY,  a  young  tender  moot  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
SPURS,  the  fibres  of  a  root. 

To  SQUARE,  to  jar,  to  wrangle  or  quarrel.  For  the  de- 
rivation fee  the  next  word. 

A  SQUARER,  Vol.  2.  135.  a  fwaggering  blade.  This 
word  is  taken  from  the  French  phrafe,  fe  quarrer,  which 
fignifies  toftrut  with  arms  a-kembo,  (anfatus  incedere) 
an  action  which  denotes  a  character  of  an  hectoring 
Bragadochio.  The  French  fay,  Les  jeuns  fanfarom  fe 
qaarrent  en  marchant. 

A  SQUIER,  Vol.  2.  324.  the  fame  as  a  fquare. 

A  STANYEL,  Vol.  3.  258.  otherwife  called  a  Ring-tail, 
a  kind  of  buzzard,  or  kite. 

STATION,  Vol.  9.  155.  Attitude,  Prefence,  Perfon. 

A  STATIST,  Vol.  9.  187.  A  Statefman.  Ital.  Statifta. 

A  STAY,  Vol.  4.  202.  a  let,  a  flop,  an  impediment. 

To 
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To  STEAD,  or  STED,  to  ferve,  to  help. 

STICKLER-LIKE,  Vol.8.  232.  Sticklers  were  Seconds 
appointed  in  a  duel  to  fee  fair  play,  who  parted  the 
Combatants  when  they  thought  fit :  and  this  being 
done  by  interpofmg  with  a  Stick,  from  thence  came 
the  Name. 

STIGMATICAL,  Vol.  2.  no.  branded  with  marks  of 

difgrace.    Lat.  Stigmaticus. 
A  STITHY,  an  Anvil.    To  STITHY,  to  beat  upon  an 

Anvil. 

STOCCATA,  Vol.  9.  46.  a  thruft  in  fencing  j  an  Ita- 
lian word. 

A  STOLE,  a  robe,  a  long  garment,  a  mantle,  a  woman's 
gown  :  ufed  alfo  by  Spencer.    Lat.  Stola. 

To  SUGGEST,  to  prompt  or  egg  on,  Vol.  4.  258.  and 
3°4~ 

SUMPTER,  Vol.  4.  132.  a  bead  which  carries  neccfla- 

ries  on  a  journey. 
SURCEASE,  Vol.  8.  87.  this  generally  fignifies  the  fuf- 

penfion  of  any  aft,  but  in  this  paflage  it  ffonds  for  the 

total  ceafmg  after  the  final  execution  of  it.  Fr.  Surfeoir. 
A  SWABBER,  Vol.  3.  242.  an  inferior  officer  in  a  (hip, 

whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  the  (hip  clean. 

T 

A  TABOURINE,  Vol.  7.  314.  a  Drum.    Fr.  Tabourir.. 
To  TAKE,  to  blaft,  to  ftrikewith  infcdion,  Fr.  Atta- 
quer, 

TALL  is  very  frequently  ufed  for  eminent,  notable,  confi- 
derable. 

To  TARR  ON,  to  provoke,  to  urge,  as  they  fet  on  dogs 
to  fight. 

A  TASSEL-GENTLE,  Vol.  9.  32.  a  particular  kind  of 
Hawk,  the  male  of  the  Falcon.  In  ftritfnefs  it  ihould 
be  fpelt  tiercel-gentle,    Fr.  Tiercelet, 

TEEN,  trouble,  grief. 

TESTED,  Vol.  2.  28.  tried,  put  to  the  teft. 

A 
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A  TETHER,  a  long  rope  with  which  horfes  are  tied  to 
confine  their  feeding  to  a  certain  compafs,  and  prevent 
their  trefpafling  farther. 

THE  WES,  finews,  mufcles,  bodily  ftrength. 

TH1RDSOROUGH,  the  fame  as  Headborough  or  Con- 
ftable . 

THRIFT,  Thrift,  Thriving,  Succefs. 

TINY,  fmall,  (lender.    Lat.  Tenuis, 

To  TOZE,  Vol.  4.  71.  to  break  in  pieces,  to  draw  out,  or 
pull  afunder,  as  they  do  Wool  by  carding  it  to  make  it 
foft.  Ital.  Tozzare:  thence  figuratively,  by  artful  infi- 
nuations  to  draw  out  thefecrets  of  a  man's  thoughts. 

To  TRAMELL  UP,  Vol.  8.  87.  to  flop:  A  metaphor 
taken  from  a  Tramel-net  which  is  ufed  to  be  put  crofs 
a  river  from  bank  to  bank,  and  catches  all  thefifli  that 
come,  fuffering  none  to  pafs.    Fr.  Tramaih 

TRICK  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  for  the  Air,  or  that 
peculiarity  in  a  face,  voice  or  gefture,  which  dhtin-' 
guifhes  it  from  others. 

TRICKSEY,  dainty,  curious,  Height. 

TRIGON,  Vol.  5.  120.  a  term  in  Aftrology,  when  three 
figns  of  the  fame  nature  and  quality  meet  in  a  trine 
afpecl. 

TROLL-MADAM,  Vol.  4.  49.  a  Game  commonly  calFd 
Pigeon-holes.  ) 

TROUSERS,  Vol.  5.  218.  a  kind  of  breeches  wide  and 
tucked  up  high,  fuch  as  are  ftill  worn  in  the  robes  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter.    Fr.  TrouJ'e:   but  "  ftrait 

<(  Troufers  "  in  this  paffage  has  a  jelling  fenfe  and  means 
the  natural  lkin  without  any  breeches. 

To  TRUSS,  Vol.  6.  100.  is  a  term  in  Falconry,  when  a 
Hawk  near  the  ground  raifeth  a  fowl  and  foaring  up- 
wards with  it  feizeth  it  in  the  air. 

To  TRY,  Vol.  1.  4.  a  term  in  failing :  a  (hip  is  faid  to 
Try  when  me  hath  no  more  fails  abroad  but  her  Main- 
fail,  when  her  tacks  are  clofe  aboard,  the  bowlings  fet 
up  and  the  meets  haled  clofe  aft,  when  alfo  the  helm 
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is  tied  clofe  down  to  the  board  and  fo  me  is  let  lye  in 
the  fea. 

TUB-FAST,  Vol.  7.  47.  the  ancient  difcipline  of  th* 
fweating-tub  and  fafting  for  the  cure  of  the  French 
difeafe. 

TUCK.ET,  a  Prelude  or  Voluntary  in  Mufick,  a  flouriftl 

of  Inftruments.   Ital.  "Toccata. 
TURLURlf,  Vol.  4.  126,  a  Crack-brain,  a  Fool,  a  Tom 

of  Bedlam :  an  Italian  word. 

V. 

To  VAIL,  to  let  down,  to  drop,  to  ftoop. 

VANTBRACE,  Vol.  8.  161.  defenfive  armour  for  the 
Arm.    Fr.  Avant-bras. 

VARY,  Vol.  4.  123.  variation,  change, 

VAUNT-GOURIERS,  Vol.  4.  137.  Fore-runners.  Fr. 
Avant-coureurs* 

V AWARD,  Vol.  1.  112.  the  fame  as  van-guard,  the 
fir  ft  line  of  an  Army  j  and  from  thence  the  forward 
or  leading  part  of  any  thing. 

VELURE,  Vol.  3.  114.  Velvet.   Fr.  Veton. 

VENEW,  Vol.  2.  319.  a  reft  or  bout  in  fencing. 

A  VENTIGE,  Vol.  9.  149.  a  vent  or  paffage  for  Air* 
Fr.  Fentoufe. 

VIA  !  Vol.  1.  220.  away!  an  Italian  word. 

VICE,  4<  Vice's  dagger,"  Vol.  5.  134.  and  "  Like  the 
old  Vice,1'  Vol.  3.  283.  This  was  the  name  given  to 
a  droll  figure  heretofore  much  mown  upon  our  Stage 
and  brought  in  to  play  the  fool  and  make  fport  for  the 
populace.  His  drefs  was  always  a  long  Jerkin,  a 
fool's  cap  with  AlTes-ears  and  a  thin  wooden  dagger, 
fuch  as  is  ftill  retained  in  the  modern  figures  of  Harle- 
quin and  Scaramouche.  Minjbeiv  and  others  of  our  more 
modern  Criticks  flrain  hard  to  find  out  the  Etymology 
of  this  word  and  fetch  ip  from  the  Greek  :  probably 
we  need  look  no  farther  for  it  than  the  old  French 
word  Vis,  which  fignifies  the  fame  as  Vifage  does  now  : 
Vox.,  1X%  £  c  Frooi 
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From  this  in  part  came  Vifdage  a.  word  common  a~ 
mong  them  for  a  fool,  which  Menage  fays  is  but  a 
corrup  ion  from  Vis  tPafne  the  face  or  head  of  an 
Afs.  It  may  be  imagin'd  therefore  that  Vifdafe  or  Vis 
d'afne  was  the  name  firft  given  to  this  fooiifh  thea- 
trical figure,  and  that  by  vulgar  ufe  it  was  IhortenM 
down  to  plain  Vis  or  Vice. 

To  VICE,  Vol.  4.  18.  to  hold  faft  as  with  an  Inftru- 
ment  call'd  a  Vice. 

UMBER.,  a  colour  ufed  by  Painters,  a  dark  Yellow. 

UNANNEAL'D,  Vol.  9.  in.  unprepared.  To  anneal 
or  neal  in  its  primary  and  proper  fenfe  is  to  prepare 
metals  or  glafs  by  the  force  of  fire  for  the  different 
ufes  of  the  manufacturers  in  them  :  and  this  is  here 
applied  by  the  Author  in  a  figurative  fenfe  to  a  dying 
perfcn,  who  when  prepared  by  imprefiions  of  piety, 
by  repentance,  confeflion,  abfolution,  and  other  acts 
of  Religion,  may  be  faid  to  be  annealed  for  death. 

UNANOINTED,  Vol.  9.  11 1.  not  having  received  ex- 
treme unction. 

UNBARBED,  Vol.  7.  129.  bare,  uncover'd.  In  the 
times  of  Chivalry  when  a  horfe  was  fully  armed  and 
accoutred  for  the  incounter,  he  was  faid  to  be  barbed  ; 
probably  from  the  old  word  Bar  be  which  Chaucer  ufes 
for  a  Veil  or  Covering. 

UNBATED.  Vol.  9.  176.  unabated,  unblunted. 

UNBOLTED,  Vol.  4.  122.  unfifted. 

UNBRAIDED,  Vol.  4.  56.  unfaded,  frerti. 

UNBREECH'D,  Vol  4.  n,  not  yet  in  breeches, 'a  boy 
in  coats. 

.UNCHARY,  Vol.  3.  173.  carelefs. 

UNHOUSEL'D,  Vol.  9.  in.  without  having  received 
the  Sacrament.  Houfel  is  a  Saxon  word  for  the  Eucha- 
rift,  which  feems  derived  from  the  Latin  Hoftiola. 

-UNNEATH,  hardly,  fcarcely. 

At)  URCHIN,  an  Hedge-hog,  which  was  reckon' d  among 
the  Animals  ufed  by  witches  as- their  familiars  :  hence 
figuratively,  a  little  unlucky  mifchisvous  boy  or  girl. 

UTAS 


t 
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UTAS  or  UTIS,  Vol.  5.  114.  the  eighth  and  laft  day 
of  a  feftival,  for  fo  long  the  great  feftivals  were  ac- 
counted to  laft,  the  conclufion  being  kept  with  more 
■  than  ordinary  merriment  :  from  the  Fr.  Huh. 

To  th*  UTTERANCE,  Vol.  8.  ici.  to  the  utmoft,  to 
all  extremity.  Fr.  a  Outrance.  At  UTT'RANCE, 
Vol.  8.  273.  at  all  extremity. 

W 

To  WAGE,  to  combat  with,  to  enter  into  conflict  with, 
to  encounter. 

WAPED  or  WAPID,  Vol.  7.  46.  mournful,  forrowful. 
Chaucer, 

To  WARP,  to  contract,  to  flirink. 

WASSEL  or  WASSAILE,  the  merriment  of  twelfth  night- 
with  a  great  bowl  carried  about  from  houfe  to  houfe: 
the  word  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon  Words  %nify- 
ing,  health  be  to  you !  a  WASSEL-CANDLE,  Vol  5, 
98.  is  a  candle  larger  than  ordinary  ufed  at  that  ce- 
remony. 

A  WEB,  Vol.  4.  142.  a  fpot  in  the  Eye  injurious  to 

the  fight. 
A  WEED,  Vol.  I.  85.  a  garment. 
To  WEEN,  to  think. 
To  WEET,  to  know. 

WEIRD,  the  Scotch  word  for  perfons  dealing  in  Sorcery, 

whether  Wizards  or  Witches. 
WELKIN,  the  firmament  or  fky. 
WELKING,  Vol.  4.  10.  langu.fhing,  faint. 
To  WEND,  to  go. 

WHELK'D,  Vol.  4.  161.  a  Whelk  is  fuch  a  rifing  tu- 
mour upon  the  fkin  as  the  lam  of  a  whip  or  fwitch 
leaves  behind  it. 

WHIFFLER,  Vol.  5.  247.  an  officer  who  walks  firft  in 
procefTions  or  before  perfons  in  high  ftations  upon  oc- 
cafions  of  ceremony.  The  name  is  ftill  retained  in 
the  city  of  London ,  and  there  is  an  officer  fo  call'd 
\vho  walks  before  their  companies  at  times  of  publick 
,  folemnity. 
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felemriity.  It  feems  a  corruption  from  the  French  word 
HuiJJier. 

WHINMID,  Vol.  8.  164.  crooked.  Minjbew  under  the 
word  fVhinneard  takes  notice  of  this  old  word  to  JVhin- 
nie  and  interprets  it  (incurvare)  to  bend  or  make 
crooked. 

A  WHITTLE,  a  coarfe  blanket  or  mantle  worn  by  the 
poorer  fort. 

To  WIS  or  WIST,  to  know,  to  judge  rightly  of  a  thing. 
A  WITTOL,  a  Cuckold  jealous  and  uneafy  under  his 

Wife's  trarifgreftions  but  not  having  fpirit  enough  to 

reftrain  them. 
WOE-BEG  ONE,  overwhelmed  with  forrow.  Spen, 
A  ;  WOLD,  a  down,  an  open  hilly  country. 
WOOD  or  WODE,  mad,  frantick. 
WREAK,  revenge  :  WREAKFULL,  revengeful. 
WRIZLED,  Vol.  5.  235.  wrinkled. 

y 

YARE,  ready,  nimble,  quick, 
YCLEPED,  called,  named, 

Z 

A  ZANY,  a  merry  Andrew,  a  Jack-pudding.  Ital.  Zan/> 


FINIS, 


m 


